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The Honourable Donald Macdonald, M.P., P.C. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Macdonald: 


I refer to the Honourable John Turner's letter of July 6, 
1973, addressed to Mr. L.E. Couillard, former Chairman of the Tariff 
Board, directing the Tariff Board to make a study and report on 
specified tariff items in so far as they relate to fresh and processed 
fruits and vegetables. 


I now have the honour to transmit Volume 1, Part II of the 
Report of the Board, in English and in French. This part contains the 
individual reports for fresh vegetables which were the basis for the 
Board's recommendations for these commodities, submitted in Volume 1, 
Parcel. volume fj) Part Lil will contain the commodity reports on 
fresh fruits. Volume 2 will be devoted to processed fruits and vege- 
tables. These will be forwarded to you as soon as they are completed. 


A copy of the transcript of the proceedings at the public 
sittings was forwarded to you with Volume 1, Part I of the report. 


Yours sincerely 


fle hflagell 


Chairman 


Ottawa, July, 19/7 


is 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


Indicates a reported figure which disappears 
on rounding, or is negligible 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ 
from the total, owing to rounding. 


The record of the proceedings of the public 
sittings held by the Board on this Reference 
is referred to as the Transcript. 
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Prefatory Note on the Organization of the Report = Reference 152 


Volume 1, Part I of this report contained the Board's 
Summary and recommendations with respect to fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


The remaining parts of Volume 1 will contain the individual 
commodity reports on which the Board's recommendations were based. 
Part II includes the reports on fresh vegetables; they are presented 
in alphabetical order except for "Other Vegetables," which appears 
last. Each report presents the Board's conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, the relevant tariff considerations, and the evidence concern- 
ing domestic production and consumption, foreign trade and the 
competitive position of Canadian growers. 


Volume 1, Part III will give the individual commodity 
reports on fresh fruits. Volume 2, in as many parts as may prove to 
be necessary, will contain the Board's report on processed fruits and 
vegetables. 
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ARTICHOKES 


The globe, common, green, Italian, French or Paris artichoke 
(Cynara scolymus) is sometimes also called the true artichoke to 
distinguish it from the Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), a 
quite different plant. Both plants belong to the family Compositae, 
and both are considered for customs classification purposes to be 
artichokes. The Chinese artichoke (Stachys sieboldii), also known as 
knot root, chorogi and Japanese artichoke, is similar to the Jerusalem 
artichoke; it, too, is considered for customs classification purposes 
to be an artichoke. 


The Jerusalem artichoke, a native to North America, is 
rarely cultivated for human consumption although small quantities are 
used in making pickles, relishes and dietary preparations. It is 
cultivated extensively in France as a fodder. Because of its limited 
use as a food for human consumption, the Jerusalem artichoke is not 
further considered in this report. 


The globe artichoke is grown for the fleshy base of the 
immature flower heads and the scales of the blossom bud. The plant 
grows to a height of 3 to 4 feet, sending up shoots from a permanent 
crown. These vary in number from a single shoot in young plants to as 
many as 12 or more in older plants. 


Artichokes require a rich soil and a mild, humid climate. 
They are grown in the United States on a large scale only in the mid- 
coastal counties of California near the ocean where yields average 
about 6,000 pounds per acre (see Appendix Table 4). 


There is no recorded commercial production of globe artichokes 
in Canada. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS 


Since there is no domestic commercial production of artichokes, 
Canadian consumption is met entirely by imports. All imports are for 
the fresh market. During the period 1971-74, annual imports averaged 
3.5 million pounds, an increase of 24 per cent over the 1966-/0 average 
of 2.8 million pounds. 


On a regional basis, the largest importers have been the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec which accounted for 86 per cent of all 
artichoke imports during the period 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 2). 
The total value of imports in 1974 was $926,100. 

TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Artichokes are classified under tariff item 8/70l-l1: 


BUTE oe ews its a niuic wie see sacl hae Free Free SOR. 


Tariff item 8701-1 has remained unchanged since the intro- 
duction of a separate item in April, 1959. Artichokes were previously 
entered duty-free under a tariff item introduced in 1950 for witloof 
or endive, artichokes, horseradish and okra. 


No party appearing before the Board proposed that tariff 
item 8701-1 be changed either as to nomenclature or rates of duty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Board feels that, in the absence of domestic production 
or of its development, an increase in the rate of duty would only 
raise the cost of artichokes to the Canadian consumer. Moreover, it 
is noted that imports of this vegetable are not in significant volume 
and, additionally, there does not appear to be any necessity to record 
such importations separately for statistical purposes. Accordingly, 
the Board recommends that artichokes be classified under the tariff 
item for vegetables, fresh, '"n.o.p., of a class or kind not produced 
in Canada.'' They would, thus, enter free of duty under all tariffs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8701-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff. It is further 
recommended that future imports of artichokes be classified as 
vegetables, fresh, '"n.o.p., of a class or kind not produced in Canada." 
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Artichokes: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-75 
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Artichokes: Imports by Province and Region, 1967-1975 
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Artichokes: Imports by Month, 1966-75 | 
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ASPARAGUS 


Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis altilis var. altilis) 


originated along the sea-coast of Europe and Asia. It is a hardy 
perennial grown for its edible shoots or spears. In North America, 
Spears are harvested in the green stage; in Europe and parts of Asia, 
the crowns or roots are hilled with soil in early spring and the 
white or blanched spears are harvested when the tips break the surface. 


' The plant thrives in temperate zones but does not survive 
for long in regions with hot summers. Cultivation is successful 
where low temperatures or drought cause a period of dormancy. 


The most commonly grown varieties have been Washington 
types of which the latest Canadian one is the Viking. More recently, 
California varieties C66 and C72 have been introduced into Canada. 
However, these have not adapted readily to our environment and have 
resulted in poor plant populations three or four years after estab- 
lishment of the plantation. A newer Viking line is being introduced 
to Ontario and should prove beneficial to the asparagus industry in 
other parts of Canada. 


Asparagus is a comparatively minor crop in Canada. Its 
annual average farm value during 1971-74 was $2.1 million. Per 
capita consumption has remained relatively stable over the past 
15 years. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Asparagus should be grown in well-drained lighter soils 
which warm up quickly in spring and produce early spears. However, 
early spring frosts can damage exposed spears and reduce yields up to 
20 per cent. In Canada, the season runs from about the beginning of 
May -to’midSJuly: 


The traditional cultural practice for asparagus has been to 
sow the seed-bed in spring. In fall, crown (roots) are dug up and 
stored for the winter. The largest and most vigorous crowns are 
planted in a permanent field the following spring. These are set l 
foot apart at the bottom of 4-inch furrows in rows 4 to 5 feet apart. 
The crowns are then covered with 1 to 2 inches of soil. More soil is 
added throughout the season so that, by fall, the furrows are filled. 


This is a costly practice. Recent research has indicated 
that plantings can be established by seeding directly to the permanent 
bed. If sown early enough in the spring (the first or second week in 
May), the first crop can usually be harvested in the spring of the 
third year. Yields are equal to that of transplants set out the same 
year as the seeded crop. This new cultural practice may reduce the 
cost of establishing a plantation by more than $100 per acre. In 
addition to reducing starting costs, direct seeding also permits 
larger plant populations which should result in increased production. 
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The age at which asparagus is ready to harvest and the 
length of the cutting season vary with location. When the growing 
season is long and relatively cool, spears may be harvested earlier 
and the cutting season extended. In Canada, the first harvesting of 
spears is carried out in the spring of the third year and lasts two 
to three weeks. In subsequent years, the period is somewhat longer. 
An established asparagus planting can last up to 25 years with peak 
production occurring from the fifth to the twelfth year. 


The production of asparagus is labour-intensive, usually 
requiring an average of one man per 2 acres. Labour accounts for 
about half of the production cost. For technical reasons, mechanical 
harvesters have not been widely used in Canada although many growers 
are using "harvest aids" with some success. It is reported that some 
Ontario growers have stopped cultivating asparagus because of the 
cost and difficulty of obtaining labour. 


Asparagus is one of the most perishable vegetables marketed 
commercially. Once harvested it quickly loses its quality while 
undergoing marked changes in structure and chemical composition. 
Asparagus is rarely stored and then only for a few days when the 
market is overstocked. If stored, it should be cooled rapidly, to 
4°c or lower, immediately after harvest and low temperatures should 
be maintained during storage. 


Growers sell their crop to the fresh market or to processors. 
For the fresh market, the crop may be sorted into l-pound retail 
bundles or it may be sold in bulk to wholesalers with the bundling 
performed by retail outlets. Crops for processing are sold in bulk. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


In Canada, important asparagus producing areas are in 
Ontario - in the south-west Lake Huron region and the Niagara Peninsula, 
British Columbia - the southern interior, Quebec - the county of 
St. Hyacinthe, and Manitoba - around greater Winnipeg. Table 1 shows 
that the total acreage of asparagus in Canada declined to 3,550 acres 
in 1971-74 from an annual average of 3,936 acres in 1961-65. Over 
the same period, Ontario's share declined to 74 per cent from 80 per 
cent, while that of British Columbia and Manitoba increased. 


Annual average asparagus production in Canada declined 
3.6 per cent between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, from 6.4 
million pounds to 6.2 million pounds. The latter figure, however, 
represented a substantial recovery from the 1966-70 period when 
annual production averaged 5.3 million pounds. 


Production declined slightly in Ontario, Quebec, and British 
Columbia in 1971-74 compared with 1961-65 but increased by more than 
40 per cent in Manitoba. Ontario remained the largest producer by a 
wide margin, accounting for an annual average of 4.7 million pounds 
or 76 per cent of total production in the 1971-74 period. This was 
roughly the same share as it had in the 1961-65 period. 


Table 1: 


Asparagus: 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 
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Manitoba 
B.C. 
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Average yield per acre for all growers in Canada increased 
slightly during the review period, reaching 1,748 pounds in 1971-74 
compared with 1,635 pounds in 1961-65. The yield in Quebec was 
usually higher than that in the other provinces. However, Ontario 
was the only province to record a significant increase in yield - 
16.2 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74. A sharp decline in yield, 
28.6 per cent, took place in British Columbia over the same period. 


In view of the declining acreage, it is evident that the 
improvement in the Canadian yield has been responsible for holding 
the loss of production to only 3.6 per cent during the period under 
study. Obviously, weather plays an important part in the variations 
in average yield per acre. However, it seems that improved cultural 
practices, better varieties and increasing specialization by competent 
growers in the major producing areas have had a salutary effect on 
yields. 


The annual farm value of asparagus averaged $2.1 million in 
1971-74 compared with $1.3 million in 1961-65. This increase was 
entirely attributable to a rise in average price per pound. 


The farm value per pound of asparagus for all Canada rose 
from an average of 20.1 cents in 1961-65 to 34.0 cents in 1971-74. 
Farm value per pound rose most in Manitoba and least in Quebec. 
During 1971-74, average farm values per pound ranged from 28.2 cents 
in Quebec to 35.5 cents in Ontario. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The total annual domestic consumption of asparagus averaged 
16.9 million pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 30 per cent from the 
13.0 million pounds consumed in 1961-65 (see Table 2). Per capita 
consumption increased slightly from 0.7 pound in 1961-65 to 0.8 
pound in 1974. 


Over the past 15 years, there has been a shift in domestic 
consumption habits. The amount of fresh asparagus consumed remained 
roughly the same in 1971-74 as in 1961-65, but consumption in processed 
form increased by more than 50 per cent. As a result, domestic 
consumption of fresh asparagus fell to 36 per cent of total consump- 
tion in 1971-74 from 45 per cent in 1961-65. Conversely, consumption 
of processed asparagus increased to 64 per cent in 1971-74 from 
55 per cent in 1961-65. 


A major shift also occurred in the source of supply. From 
1961-65 to 1971-74, imports increased by 83 per cent while domestic 
production declined by about 4 per cent. As a result, in 1971-74, 
imports accounted for 66 per cent of total Canadian supply. By 
comparison, in 1961-65, total supply was met by imports and domestic 
production on a roughly equal basis. 
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Between 1961-65 and 1971-74, the supply of asparagus for 
processing, including processed imports in fresh equivalent weight, 
increased rapidly while supplies for the fresh market hardly rose at 
all. However, only a small quantity of imported asparagus had been 
processed. About 90 per cent of all imports both in 1961-65 and 
1971-74 arrived in the fresh form, In recent years, almost 90 per 
cent of total imports have entered during April, May, and June - 
roughly coincident with the Canadian production period. 


Imports destined for the fresh market remained steady 
during the review period at about 3.5 million pounds. But imports 
for processing more than tripled from 2.3 million pounds in 1961-65 
to 7.4 million pounds in 1971-74. Meanwhile, domestic production for 
processing declined and production for the fresh market rose 
slightly. In summary, Canadian producers have suffered a sharp 
reduction in their share of the rapidly increasing processing market 
but have maintained their share of the relatively stable fresh 
asparagus market. However, as will be shown later, due to a shift in 
the consumption pattern of fresh asparagus, the in-season share of 
Canadian producers of the fresh market has diminished as well. 


Exports of asparagus in 1971-74 amounted to 22 per cent of 
domestic production and comprised processed asparagus in cans only. 


Domestic production of asparagus is concentrated in May and 
June. A small quantity is produced in early July (see Appendix 
Table 3) but none is available from August to April. During these 
off-season months, imports account for the entire fresh market 
consumption. 


Appendix Table 4 shows that, overall, imports for fresh 
market consumption were just slightly lower in 1971-74 than in 196l- 
65. However, it would appear there has been a shift in volume from 
the off-season to the on-season. On-season fresh market asparagus 
imports rose to 1,361 million pounds in 1971-74 from 861 million 
pounds in 1961-65 (see Table 3) or from 28 per cent of fresh market 
consumption during the Canadian production period to 3/7 per cent. 
Off-season imports for the fresh market declined. 
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Table 3: Asparagus: Fresh Market Production, Imports and 
Consumption, Selected Averages, 


1961-1974 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Production 5 
On-season (b) 2,198 1,851 Das Oy, 
Off-season 143 274 P23 
Total. 27341 pie NPAs, 25492 
Imports ey 
On-season (b) 861 961 E361 
Off-season 2,041 Phe UPS. Zee 
Total Bee Sy yA 3,590 
Cone RE eR 
On-season (a) 3,059 Das eB bid 35.730 
Off-season 25784 2,497 2eooe 
Total DAOo4 55009 6,082 
Imports as % of 
Consumption e 
On-season (b) Zoe 34 ee Sieh) 
Off-season 94.9 89.0 94.8 
Total 59.9 60.0 3920 


(a) May and June growing season. 
(b) January-April, July-December. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 


The increase in on-season fresh market asparagus imports 
indicates a shift in the Canadian consumption pattern. Although 
average total annual fresh asparagus consumption remained roughly the 
same in 1971-74 as in 1961-65, off-season consumption declined during 
the review period while on-season consumption rose. Thus it appears 
that an increasing proportion of asparagus consumed during the off- 
season is processed rather than in the fresh form. 


IMPORTS 


In 1971-75, about 95 per cent of all asparagus imports 
originated in the United States (see Appendix Table 5); the remainder, 
in Mexico. Most imports for processing came from the United States 
while imports from Mexico were mainly for the fresh market and arrived 
in February, March, and April. There are almost no imports from 
August to January because asparagus requires a dormant stage in order 
to grow. Hence the U.S. production season is similar to Canada's 
except that it begins earlier. In addition, asparagus is a highly 


iby 


perishable crop and cannot be stored even under refrigeration for 

more than a few days. More than one-quarter of U.S. imports were for 
the fresh market and arrived in May and June - the peak of the Canadian 
production season. The remaining imports from the United States were 
for processing (see Table 2 and Appendix Table 5). In recent years, 
Mexico has probably been supplying an increasing proportion of the 
fresh asparagus market in Canada. 


California and Washington have been the main sources of U.S. 
imports for the fresh market (see Appendix Table 8). In 1974, the 
former supplied 74 per cent and the latter 20 per cent of total 
Canadian imports of fresh market asparagus from the United States. 
Most of the remaining U.S. imports came from New Jersey. 


British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec have traditionally 
received more than 95 per cent of all asparagus imports. In 1974, 
their imports were 5.9 million pounds, 3.3 million pounds and 2.3 
million pounds respectively. This distribution no doubt was heavily 
influenced by the requirements of the asparagus processing industry. 


EXPORTS 


There are no recorded Canadian exports of fresh asparagus. 


PRICES 


As previously indicated, the average Canadian farm price 
for asparagus increased from 20.1 cents in 1961-65 to 34.0 cents per 
pound in 1971-74 (see Table 1). Average farm prices rose sharply in 
1974 from 33.3 to 40.1 cents per pound - an increase of 20.4 per 
cent - under the impact of general inflationary forces in that year. 
During the latter period, the average price per pound for domestically 
produced asparagus was slightly higher in the fresh market than in 
the processing market. By comparison, the average price per pound in 
1966-70 was the same in both markets (see Table 4). 


Table 4: Estimated Prices, Asparagus Sold for Processing and 
Asparagus Sold on the Fresh Market, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 L971 oie 1973 1974 1971-74 


=-\¢ per 1lbsac- 
Sold for processing Pe eg 292 a 5149 40.8 £5 WE) 
Sold for the fresh 
market ae Pd a) 34.0 34.8 oie El Fak 
Total Production ay one 9 aed O22 oh a) 40.1 34.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Table 5 shows that in 1974 there were wide variations in whole- 
sale-to-retail selling prices for domestic and imported asparagus, by month 
and by city. By month, the highest prices were obtained during February and 
these declined throughout the spring and into the domestic production 
period. The lowest prices were generally reached toward the end of June. 

By city, Vancouver's prices were highest, followed by those in Toronto, 
Halifax, Winnipeg, and Montreal respectively. As with many other vegetables, 
prices for imported asparagus were generally higher than those for domestic 
produce even during part of the Canadian production season. 


Table 5: Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for Domestic and Imported 
Asparagus in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom.(4) Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
caper (boa = 

Jan. - - - - - - - - - - 
Feb. = = = 93-3 - 74.9 = - - 88.9 
Mar. - - - TES Was: - 60no - 73.4 =phOn7 
Apr. - - - BPG = 56.2.6 aoa - 53.4 
May - - 43.8 Doe | AO.4 SIS es Oommen = Sis2 
June Sei) - 36.3 G2 DOs cee tren esha) = eek 
July 53.0 = 135.0 = 7.3 - 40.4 - - - 
Aug. - ~ - - - - - - - - 
Sept. - - - - - ~ ~ - - ~ 
UCE: - - - Soul - = - - = = 
Nov. = S = = = = = 2 = = 
Dec. - - - ~ - - - - - - 


(a) Basket, 11 quart, loose. 


Source: Appendix Tables 9a and 9b. 


An examination of the more detailed price information in Appendix 
Tables 9a and 9b shows that in 1974 wholesale-to-retail prices for imported 
asparagus displayed the same pattern as those for domestic asparagus. In 
both instances, prices were high early in the season and declined as more 
domestic supplies came on the market. Although imported prices declined, 
they still maintained a level slightly above domestic prices, but well below 
the off-season peak. 


Table 6 presents some information on landed cost of imported aspa- 
ragus in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 1972-1974. More 
complete data can be found in Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. Freight, bro- 
kerage and other associated costs vary significantly from one market area to 
another. These costs, of course, add to the amount of protection afforded 
to the domestic grower. In 1974, freight and brokerage costs ranged from 
2 to 8 per cent of the landed cost of asparagus in Vancouver, from 12 to 
17 per cent in Toronto and from 6 to 12 per cent in Winnipeg. 


vee, 


Table 6: The Landed Cost of Imported Asparagus in Toronto, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-74 


Freight, 
Cost Brokerage, Total 
iFOls D's etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 27.5-38.4 4.3-6.5 2./-3.8 34.6-48.6 
1973 36a 6.4 Free 42.5 
1974 35.7-44.5 6.4-9.4 3.6-4.4 47.4-58.3 
Montreal 1974 87.8 9.0 iste) 5026 
Winnipeg 1974 B1F0=45 52 2.6-5.9 Sa1—=3 #7 38.9-50.8 
Vancouver 1974 32.5-39.8 O78=—3 .1 3.3-3.9 38.5-45.8 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 


The f.0.b. cost of imported asparagus fluctuates over a wide 
range during the year and accounts for most of the changes in total 
landed cost. When f.o.b. costs are falling, freight and brokerage 
charges provide an increasing degree of protection to domestic 
producers. Freight and brokerage costs are relatively less important 
for asparagus as an element protecting Canadian growers than is the 
case for many other vegetables because asparagus is a relatively low- 
volume, high-value commodity. The freight and brokerage costs never- 
theless are roughly equal to the cost of the duty. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. asparagus production in 1971-74 averaged 270.8 million 
pounds compared with 302.8 million pounds in 1966-70 (see Appendix 
Tables lla-llc). About one-third of the U.S. crop is grown for fresh 
market consumption, the remainder for processing. About half of the 
total production in 1971-74 was grown in California and one-quarter 
in Washington. Apparently, asparagus production in California declined 
from 1966-70 to 1971-74 because of a labour shortage and competition 
from Taiwan which may have led California growers to stop producing 
white asparagus. 


In Canada, asparagus production in 1971-74 was 6.2 million 
POUNGSEO Ley eompeLucelt or Urs production. [tC is clear that. in, tne 
North American context, Canada is a marginal producer. About 40 per 
cent of Canadian production was for fresh market consumption, the 
rest for processing. 
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In the United States, average yield per acre appears to be 
one-third higher than in Canada. However, yields in California and 
Washington of over 2,900 pounds per acre are about two-thirds larger 
than the average for Canada and twice as large as yields in Manitoba 
and British Columbia. Yields in Canada appear lower, partly at 
least, because the white butt-ends of the asparagus are not harvested 
as in the United States. However, it appears that, even when allow- 
ance is made for this, yields per acre are likely significantly 
higher, on average, in the United States. 


In 1971-74, the average farm value of asparagus grown in 
Canada was 34.0 cents per pound (see Table 1) compared with 25.2 
cents in the United States (see Appendix Table lla). From 1966 to 
1974, average returns per pound in Canada were about one-third higher 
than in the United States. This may largely reflect the fact noted 
above that Canadian-grown asparagus, unlike that grown in the United 
States, is harvested without white butt-ends. These add to weight 
but are usually discarded by the consumer in Canada. 


In 1971-74 in Ontario, Canada's main asparagus producing 
area, the average farm value per pound was about 38 per cent higher 
than in California the main U.S. producing area. It was also about 
23 per cent higher than in Michigan where the highest farm value per 
pound was obtained. During the same period, returns to growers in 
British Columbia exceeded those of growers in Washington, their main 
competitors, by about 30 per cent. Part of the explanation for lower 
prices in the United States is that a larger proportion of asparagus 
is sold for processing there than in Canada. Asparagus for processing 
is usually sold at lower prices than asparagus for fresh market 
consumption. 


The Board did not have production cost data for asparagus. 
However, average farm values usually give a good indication of growing 
costs since farmers would not normally continue to cultivate a crop 
if* they “could noticoversprodvcetion costs: 


In 1974, California produced about half the U:S. asparagus 
crop while Ontario produced about three-quarters of the Canadian crop. 
The average farm value per pound of asparagus in California for fresh 
market consumption was 34.6 cents (see Appendix Table 1lb). The 
-average farm value in Ontario was 41.9 cents per pound including sales 
to the fresh market and for processing. Farm value for sales to the 
fresh market only would be even higher. Thus it seems production 
costs in Ontario are higher than those in California. Lower yields 
in Ontario are a major factor. 


item 8702-1. 


Loo 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


All asparagus entering Canada is classified under tariff 


The tariff item is as follows: 


Boks M.F.N 

Repeat aeile get tee ces per pound Free Sects 
or 

MODS oyeve! 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 14 weeks, and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is 
NOevine efilect. 


Gen. 


34 cts. 
or 
Lovo ec. 


The present tariff on asparagus has been in effect since 
As Table 7 shows, free entry has characterized the British 
Preferential Tariff rate; but the relatively high rates applied in 
the pre-war period to both M.F.N. and Gen. schedules have been 
significantly reduced. 


Table,/; *Asparagus:)"Ratesvot Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bees M.F.N 

1935 Free 2135 Dac 

1936-38 Free L> 2p .c.. 

1939-47 Free LOTp sc 

1948-59 (Apr. 9) Free 3% cts. (b) 
(8 weeks) 
LOD ee 

1959 (Apr. 10)- Free ae ete: 

1972 (Feb. 19) (14 weeks) 

LO. poe: 

£973>(Febr 20) Free 33 cts. 
(14 weeks) 

Free 

1974 (Feb. 20) Free 33 cts. 
(14 weeks) 
VOU Ace. 

(a) Not less than 3 cents April 15-May 3l. 

(b) Not applied until 1950. 

(c) Revised June 1, 1950 from 30 p.c. 

Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


Gen. 
30 tien ey 
30 my eee 
20%pne 

3% cts. 


(8 weeks) 
Pee rede 


(c) 


33 cts. 
(14 weeks) 
LUth. ce. 


34 cts. 
weeks) 
Free 


3% cts. 
weeks) 
£0 pc. 
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The time during which the seasonal specific duty has been 
applied varies by year and area. Appendix Table 12 shows the dates 
of application and removal of this duty from 1966 to 1975. In central 
Canada, the duty has been in effect for the entire 14 weeks from 1966 
to 1975. In western Canada, the duty was in effect for the full 
period each year except in 1975 when it was not applied at all. In 
the Maritimes, the seasonal specific duty has not been applied since 
1966. 


In recent years, the proportion of imports subject to duty 
has declined (see Appendix Table 13). In 1966-70, 99.7 per cent of 
imports were dutiable compared with 92.1 per cent in 1971-75. The 
decline resulted from the suspension of the duty from February 20, 
1973, to February 19, 1974 on all asparagus imported during the off- 
season. 


Appendix Table 13 also shows that the ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific duty of 3.5 cents per pound has been declining because 
of the increasing f.o.b. price of imported asparagus. In 1966, when 
the average f.o.b. price was 24.1 cents per pound, the ad valorem 
equivalent was 14.5 per cent. By 1974, the ad valorem equivalent of 
the same specific duty was 10.0 per cent as a result of the rise of 
the average import price to 3/.6 cents per pound. 


The average import price included a mix of asparagus for 
fresh market consumption and for processing. Table 2 shows that in 
1974, 3.9 million pounds of asparagus, or 33.1 per cent, was imported 
for fresh market consumption and 7.9 million pounds or 66.9 per cent 
for processing. Furthermore, Appendix Tables 11lb and llc show that 
in 1974, for asparagus destined for fresh market consumption, the 
average farm value per pound received by growers in the United States, 
(the source of about 95 per cent of total imports into Canada in that 
year) was about 27 per cent higher than the average farm value for 
asparagus sold for processing. On the basis of the above, the Board 
estimates that the average import price in 1974 can be broken down 
roughly into imports for fresh market consumption at about 40 cents 
per pound and imports for processing at about 30 cents per pound. 


Asparagus is not specifically provided for in the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States Annotated, but enters as an "other" 
vegetable under item 137.85. Imports from Canada would be dutiable 
at a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The Horticultural Council of Canada proposed an increase in 
the seasonal specific duty on asparagus to 53 cents per pound under 
both Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, with a minimum rate of 
20 p.c. and an increase to 20 weeks in the period of application. 
When the specific duty is not in effect asparagus would be imported 
free of duty. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a separate 
item for asparagus for processing with a rate of 10 p.c. for 14 weeks 
and Free for the remainder of the year. A separate item would appear 
to merit consideration in view of the different price levels prevail- 
ing for asparagus sold for fresh market consumption and asparagus 
sold for processing. 
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On the basis of the average 1974 f.0.b. price for imported 
fresh asparagus, estimated at 40 cents per pound, the specific duty 
of 53 cents per pound proposed by the Horticultural Council would be 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 13.8 per cent. On asparagus 
imported for processing the ad valorem rate would be 18.3 per cent. 
In terms of ad valorem equivalents, the degree of protection provided 
by the existing 33 cents per pound based on the f.o.b. price of 
asparagus for processing (30 cents per pound) would be 11.7 per cent. 
On asparagus for fresh market consumption (40 cents per pound), the 
rate would be 8.8 per cent. 


Under the Council's proposal the ad valorem rate of 20 per 
cent would become operative at an f.o.b. price for imported asparagus 
of 27.5 cents per pound. So the Council's proposal could mean that 
the 20 per cent ad valorem rate would already be generally applicable 
at this time. In terms of 1974 f.0.b. prices for imported asparagus 
sold for fresh consumption and for processing, the 20 per cent ad 
valorem rate would be equal to specific rates of 8.0 and 6.0 cents 
per pound respectively, or a weighted average of 6.9 cents per pound 
based on 1974 imports. 


Regarding the proposal to extend the maximum period for 
application of the seasonal duty by six weeks, from 14 to 20 weeks, 
it can be seen that Canadian production of asparagus for the fresh 
market is confined to a short period that in most years is less than 
12 weeks. Moreover, any production for the fresh market outside this 
12-week period would represent a small portion of total production. 
From this viewpoint, it appears questionable that an extension of the 
dutiable period for fresh market asparagus would be necessary. 


Any extension would, on the basis of the current tariff, 
not result in much change in protection during these additional six 
weeks. If the off-season rate is eliminated, an extension of the 
maximum period for seasonal duty might be justified, particularly 
since the extension would in part, be compensated for by the deletion 
of off-season duty during the remainder of the year. 


The duration of the maximum dutiable period for asparagus 
for processing requires consideration. Imported fresh asparagus for 
processing can readily displace domestically produced processing 
asparagus, especially since the main U.S. production period precedes 
and overlaps the Canadian one. Imports of processing asparagus take 
place over a period of at least 14 weeks. A longer period of protec- 
tion, with respect to processing asparagus, could be implemented 
easily if a separate tariff item for this end-use were recommended. 


The adoption of the Horticultural Council's proposal of a 
minimum rate of 20 p.c. for a period of 20 weeks would raise the cost 
of fresh market asparagus to Canadian consumers by $139,020 or by 
about 3 cents per year for a family of four. On the assumption that 
asparagus growers would price up to the tariff, and that demand would 
not be significantly affected by the increase in price, growers would 
receive an additional $52,000, about $35 per acre. Government 
revenues would increase by $47,300 and revenues of wholesalers and 
retailers by $39,720. Including asparagus for processing the cost to 
Canadian consumers would increase by $681,352 or by about 12 cents 
per family of four. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


While Canadian consumption of asparagus has increased by 
some 30 per cent over the past 15 years, production of this vegetable 
in Canada has declined. All of the growth in the market has accrued 
to imports. Canadian production of asparagus for processing has 
dropped sharply as Canadian growers have lost ground especially in 
this market; their share dropped from an average of 5/.2 per cent 
during 1961-65 to 30.6 per cent during 1971-74. Although production 
for the fresh market has increased somewhat, and imports account for 
a smaller share of the fresh market, the market position of domestic 
growers has also deteriorated in this regard. In 1971-74, Canadian 
growers on average supplied somewhat less than two-thirds of the 
fresh market during the on-season compared with close to three- 
quarters during the early sixties. 


The relatively weak competitive position of Canadian 
growers can be ascribed to a number of factors. From evidence avail- 
able to the Board it would seem that U.S. growers have substantially 
lower unit costs of production, attributable in part to considerably 
higher yields. Also, some of the major growing areas in the United 
States are adjacent to Canada and have a production season which 
precedes and overlaps the Canadian production season and provides 
therefore an alternative supply for processors in Canada. In addi- 
tion the pressure of greater imports of canned asparagus into the 
United States from overseas has probably increased fresh supplies for 
processing available in that country for export to Canada. Increased 
access to the Canadian market has also been facilitated by the 
erosion of the protection by the specific duty, to a level less than 
10 per’ cent. 


The Board is of the opinion that an increase in protection 
for domestic growers is warranted. The degree of protection which 
was afforded them in previous years by the specific duty has been 
continually eroded, on an ad valorem basis, because of increasing 
import prices. Additional protection should provide a larger margin 
for Canadian growers and thus stimulate new plantings, thereby 
enabling domestic producers to supply a greater share of the Canadian 
market, or at least to stabilize the market against further import 
penetration. The Board, therefore, recommends that the specific duty 
be raised to 53 cents per pound, with a minimum ad valorem rate of 
15 per cent, under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. 
The B.P. rate would remain Free. It is also recommended that the 
maximum period for application of this duty be unchanged at 14 weeks. 
Imports of fresh market asparagus during the period when the seasonal 
duty is not in effect do not compete with Canadian production. 
Consequently the Board recommends that the current off-season duty of 
10 p.c. be dropped and that imports during that time enter duty-free. 


The Board agrees with the proposal by the Canadian Food 
Processors Association that there should be a separate tariff item 
for asparagus when imported for processing, and recommends a specific 
duty of 5 cents per pound, with a minimum rate of 15 p.c. under both 
the Most-—Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, and Free under the 
British Preferential Tariff. This rate is recommended to apply year 
round. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present 
deleted from Schedule ‘A of the Customs Tariff 


item be inserted: 


Asparagus, n.o.p. per pound 


In any 12-month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty, as the case 
may be, shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 14 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
wheneverethe speciticiduty yor -ad 
valorem duty is not in effect. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


No. of 


Acres 


*# OW | /O 


4,076 
PAs, 
BH eiole, 


339 
85 
5 
23 
446 


4,644 


1961 


Acreage 
as Z% 


oLslotal 


Us 


Nie OL 


Acres 


10 


* CON I 


Opes 
220 
3,067 


913 
61 
8 
SVs 
812 


Oe Ai 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: 


Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 3 


Asparagus: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh adhesin” 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 LS Meal 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - - - - - - 
Feb. - - - - - - 
Mar. - - - - - - 
Apr. ~ ui - - 3 - 
May 548 1.90 756 Whe 1,433 uN, 
June 303 ey) Lion 1,084 1,855 2,004 
July 274 122 = 108 5 347 
Aug. - - = - - - 
Sept. - - - - - - 
Oct. - - - - - — 
Nov. = = = = = ae 
Dec. = = = = = = 
Total 2,125 2,492 2150 1,964 3,324 23000 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Asparagus: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

A Of Con- A, Ot con— Produc- From Consump- 2% of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

= per cent - _ thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. - ~ = 10 10 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 sg L75 175 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 = 793 193 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 i dee 1225 99.9 
May 48.3 Shere 790 960 1,750 54.9 
June sed 1329 Leos 9 401 1,980 20m 
July Des 4.0 122 Jill Anes} ono 
Aug. = m - 3 S| 100.0 
Sept. = st 5 5 100.0 
Oct. = as - i 7 100.0 
Nov. 100.0 - - 4 4 100.0 
Dec. = = - aa = = 
Total 59.9 60.0 2,492 3,590 6,082 59.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Asparagus: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States 
1966 Gr LS 
1967 7 glow 
1968 ape pen 
1969 fpea ke 
1970 8,478 
Average 
1966-70 PLAT baie 
Loe 8,680 
1972 10,805 
1973 LOS 98 
1974 11,067 
1975 LZe2rp 
Average 
1971-75 DOTS 
Source: Statistics Canada: 


Asparagus: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 LOTE 
Atlantic Region 8 ita) 
Nfld. 5 = 
1S cee * = 
NG ie s 4 
News s 7 
Central Region Shh sce: 3,694 
Que. 4 a AW ge i 
Ont. Lisa ibese P's 
Western Region Hee 5,083 
Man. 80 76 
Sask. Le at? 
Alta. Jeg aah 2S 
B.Cy 4,020 5,496 
Canada ts peel aE 95336 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Others 


thousand pounds - 


vA 
288 
485 
549 
486 


376 


708 
po? 
758 
Wee, 
644 


688 


Lore 


LoS 


Total 


6,783 
7,469 
9,282 
8,068 
8,964 


yal Ba 


9,388 
11,404 
11,557 
11,797 
12,860 


ei Aen! 


Appendix Table 6 


thousand pounds - 


1974 

11 9 
5 4 

6 5 
5,509 

2,256 

3,253 

6,279 

178 218 
43 42 
156 157 
5,862 

Ti 97 


L975 


oar 
Appendix Table 7 


Asparagus: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 v- 1971-75 he 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. Z * 10 OrL 4 14 Pall 12 
Feb. 39 0.5 114 1.0 93 107 268 3] 
Mar. 411 Sek 789 6.9 815 at stl 893 729 
Apr. 2365 PASSA SPAY ES: imelaok 23032 2,200) 1,907 ee 
May 3,398 41.9 5,907, 34.3 2,482 35958 <45268 -— 43465 
June 1,851 22.80 4,001 eyed 4,827 Sh 0}6)5) 359468 |) 53274 
July 34 0.4 344 3.0 300 414 450 468 
Aug. - - 12 Weal 7 yl * 1 
Sept. - - L/ 0.1 12 38 10 15 
Oct. 4 * 20 OFZ 28 a 20 34 
Nov. 6 0.1 10 Oe. 5 9 7 25 
Dec. 4 * 2 * - ti 3 7 


DOLal geo, lise eeLUO, Oe LI4OlLe e100,0" ott 4048812 S570 lb. 97 212 560 


pource: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Asparagus: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market from United 
States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California New Jersey Washington Others Total 


- percent - 
eee 
Maritime Region 100.0 - - ~ 100.0 
Central Region 47.8 46.1 526 O53 100.0 
Western Region 94.7 = ets - 100.0 
Canada SWE) 3067 Dal 0.3 100.0 
L973 
Maritime Region 100.0 - - - 100.0 
Central Region any el 24.3 8.6 * 100.0 
Western Region 86.8 - nie ye - 100.0 
Canada 73.4 16.5 LOL * 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region 56.3 SW hed) - Cuz 100.0 
Central Region 70.4 stele, 20,1 0.9 100.0 
Western Region $1.5 - Loa - 100.0 
Canada 1360 Cee Lone 0.7 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9b 


Asparagus: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Winnipeg 


and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 

Ending Cal. Man. Cal. Wash. 
Crise. ctu. —- ctn., medium — 
iksy Aue 3081p. SOMUD. 


- cents per pound - 


Feb. 1 95,36) 
8 89 3 (b) 
Cb) 
TS 85.2 (4) 
22 Palas 
Mar. 1 10.5 =, 
8 eo 1932 
5 TOT. 133 
22 7569 68.3 
29 Ofe5 56.4 
Apr. ) Saez SVE 
r2 49.2 Eye ge) 
19 Died Sys] 
26 Slay, 54.9 
May 5 Se) sWie) hse} 
10 5539 SHAS) Sie 
L7 53a/ Do. 564.3 
24 93-3(4) Spake) DRO 
31 50-8(.) 88.3 5566 
June 7 41.7 (2) Sy hae 50-3 
14 Aled. Bia 56.3 
21. 37.9 Bes. 
28 O79 oe 
July 5 40.4 
12 40.4 
19 
26 


(a) Crate, 30 pound. 
(b) Carton, 15 pound. 
(c) Large. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table lla 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


States, 1966-1974 


California 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Other States 


Loetal 


California 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Other States 


Total 


Average 
1966-70 


120,600 


302,780 


eesti 


56,483 


18.7 


LOT 


1974 


i 


114,170 


137,600 


112,490 


127,900 


279,100 


1972 1973 
= Acreage a 
45,700 45,000 
14,500 15,400 
13, 800 10, 400 
21,700 22,000 
23,370 22,580 
2192070: "115,380 
Production, ‘000 1b. 

155,400 126,000 
21,800 24,600 
17,900 12,200 
58,600 61,600 
35,400 29,800 
289,100 254,500 


- Average Yield, 1b. 


3,200 
1,400 
Sy 
3,300 
gobo 


2,445 


33,452 
4,570 
5,770 

13,160 


4005 


64,015 


3,400 
1,503 
1,297 
2,700 
1,515 


2,428 


2,800 
1,597 
1, 202 
2,800 
1,320 


25200 


Farm Value, $'000 


36,620 
Bb O92 
4,572 

12,803 


67,921 


8,034 


33,618 
Telia 
3,653 

14,230 
75793 


66,411 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. 


24.3 
24.2 
24.2 
21.0 
19.6 


Lane 


2360 
27.0 
pl pee 
21.8 
22./ 


75 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


26.7 
28.9 
29.2 
ea 
26.2 


26.1 


260,400 


Average 
1971-74 


44,450 
15,100 
11,475 
21,525 


29,128 


115,278 


136,725 
22,700 
15,750 
62,700 


32,900 


2710; 770 


3,076 
1,503 
We PG 
2,913 
1,448 


25349 


35,158 
6,543 
4,235 

14,271 
PEP 


68,157 


Zon. 
28.8 
26.9 
22.8 
24.2 


Leys 
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Asparagus: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
California 59,500 70,400 66,000 60,800 64,175 
Michigan 1,100 1,500 1,700 1,400 tA) 
New Jersey 10,200 9,200 7,300 6,400 83275 
Washington 8,600 7,100 i OO 10,800 8,550 
Other States 3,900 4,000 3,300 3,000 ae DU 
Total 83,300 92,200 86,000 82,400 8559/0 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

Calttormia 17,910 Loo LS 2055328 21,037 19,448 
Michigan 298 431 568 568 466 
New Jersey 2,703 JL Bh) 0) 29314 Uae B yee 2,478 
Washington 2,013 1,988 Ze Lz 205337 220) 
Other States 1,085 eae LoS 1,161 50 
Total 24,309 24,663 ZO 0) 27,489 25,807 

= Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
California 30 cr 26S, 30.8 34.6 30.5 
Michigan Daieeds ey, 3364 40.6 o207 
New Jersey 26.5 HT beste Slee 36.5 29.9 
Washington 26.9 aah t) BO.6 Zoek 20a 
Other States Zhi PES) Sie nse: ayeh5 7 Sy ee 
Total 292 2 aa, eh besa 3964 3020 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Average 
1971-74 


[Pare s10 
215275 

7,475 
54,150 


295300 


184,800 


NEP 58, 
65077 
Tt o7 

12,006 
6, 800 


42,350 


Ff) a | 
28.6 
Zo'eD 
22.2 
Zee 


Lily 


Asparagus: Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States by States, 
1971-1974 
1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Production, '000 1b. 
California 78,100 85,000 60,000 67,100 
Michigan 17,800 20,300 22,900 24,100 
New Jersey 13,600 8,700 5,200 2,400 
Washington 54,100 51,500 Yel e) 8) 8) 57,100 
Other States 525200 31,400 26,500 27,300 
Total 195,800 196,900 168,500 178,000 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California L302 18,105 1.35:290 15,903 
Michigan ae2i2 5,461 6,549 8,025 
New Jersey 3,067 2,014 ie yeh) 607 
Washington 10,847 103815 Leo 14,503 
Other States 5,978 6,863 6,610 IY 
Total 39, /06 43,258 39,646 46,788 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. 
California 19.9 ral tees Zeek oo. 
Michigan 24.0 26.9 20.0 Soe, 
New Jersey 2206 oe tat 25.0 20 
Washington 20.0 21.0 2220 Ze 
Other States 18.6 ea ash) 24.9 28.4 
Total LORS Pages®) 25.5 20.0 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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SNAP BEANS 
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SNAP BEANS 


Snap beans belong to the legume family of plants, more 
specifically the species Phaseolus leguminosae. Often referred to as 
"string" beans, they are different from other beans in that, when 
immature, both seeds and pods are edible. Other beans are grown for 
seeds but, snap beans are grown mostly for pods and are marketed as 
such. There are several varieties of snap beans, some grow close to 
the ground in bushes and some, with vine-like attributes, grow along 
frames of poles. The latter are referred to as "pole'' beans and the 
former as "bush'' beans. The more common snap beans have round pods 
and are green or yellow. Green varieties are more popular than 
yellow or wax beans. There are also green varieties that have flat 


pods. 


Fresh snap beans generally make a good contribution to the 
human diet although they are not outstanding for any particular 
nutrient. The cellulose content, however, is valuable in contribut- 
ing bulk. to. food intake. 


This vegetable ranks as one of intermediate importance in 
Canada based on total farm value that averaged $5.4 million for 1971- 
74. Per capita consumption, fresh and processed, was 4.8 pounds in 
1971-74 and has risen in recent years due to increased consumption in 


processed form. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


Snap beans grow in light or heavy soils, but do better in 
the former. They also thrive better in mildly or moderately acid 


soils at a temperature range of 15° to 20 C. Moderate heat and rain 
is desirable because plants may drop their blossoms or pods under 


excessive conditions The marketing season is during July, August, 
and September. 


At one time, the production of snap beans for processing or 
the fresh market involved a great deal of manual labour, especially 
in harvesting because beans were picked by hand. Today, processing 
beans are almost entirely picked by mechanical harvesters thus 
reducing labour substantially. The changeover to mechanical harvest- 
ing initially reduced yields because it involved a single picking 
operation. However, new varieties have been developed on which pods 
mature more evenly thus increasing output from a single picking 
operation. Comparatively low returns per acre remain a problem and 
the possibility of higher density plantings is being investigated as 
a solution. 


Snap beans for the fresh market can also be harvested 
mechanically. However, handpicking is preferred because they tend to 
keep longer and look better upon reaching retail outlets. Moreover, 
mechanical harvesting does not suit the operation of small market 
gardeners who doubtless will continue to depend primarily on manual 
labour. Also, beans for the fresh market are sold in hampers while 
those for processing are shipped in bulk directly to the processor. 
Since processing beans require no packaging they are cheaper to 
produce and market than those for the fresh market. 
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Though snap beans are not considered to be storable, they 
can be safely kept for up to 10 days. The optimum temperature is 
7°c-8°c under moist conditions such as those provided for leafy 
vegetables. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Statistics on acreage, production and farm value (see 
Table 1) cover all snap beans grown commercially. There is no infor- 
mation giving a breakdown on the various kinds of snap beans grown. 
However, it is believed that most of the commercial output consists 
of round snap beans, mainly the green variety, with a much smaller 
share comprising yellow or wax beans. 


The 1971 Census shows that 2,912 farmers grew snap beans 
(see Appendix Table 1) in that year. Though no information exists on 
the number of growers in prior or subsequent years, it is believed 
they have been decreasing because of increasing mechanization and 
specialization. 


From 1971-74, the area under snap beans in Canada averaged 
23,433 acres (see Table 1). This was 5.6 per cent above the 1961-65 
average but 7.4 per cent below that of 1966-70. Approximately 55 per 
cent of the acreage in 1971-74 was in Quebec compared with almost 
62 per cent in 1961-65. During most of the years under review, 
Quebec accounted for slightly more than half the total Canadian 
production. In 1971-74, total production averaged 93.3 million 
pounds per year, 17.8 per cent higher than in 1961-65. Production in 
1972 fell markedly, particularly in Quebec, because of unusually poor 
weather. 


About 88 per cent of production in 1971-74 comprised beans 
for processing, unchanged from 1961-65. (For separate statistics on 
production for the fresh market and for processing see Appendix 
Tables 2 and 3.) In Quebec, the average was 95 per cent for proc- 
essing. However, while production for the fresh market has not been 
prominent, it’ did account for 35 per cent of Ontario production in 
1971-74. Ontario has increased its share of Canadian fresh market 
production from 59 per cent in 1961-65 to /0 per cent in the later 
period. Elsewhere, production for the fresh market declined although 
not sufficiently to completely offset gains in the processing market. 


As shown in Table 1, which includes statistics on both 
fresh market and processing beans, the average national yield has 
been increasing, from 3,569 pounds per acre in 1961-65 to 3,981 
pounds per acre in 1971-74, a gain of about 12 per cent. This in- 
crease principally reflects rising yields of beans for processing; 
yields for fresh market sale have been declining in Quebec and Ontario, 
the two major producing provinces (see Appendix Tables 2 and 3). 
Yields of both fresh market and processing beans, have been the 
highest in British Columbia and lowest in Quebec. The average Canadian 
yield of beans for processing, (3,982 pounds per acre) is about the 
same as that reported for fresh market beans (3,970 pounds per acre) 
as based on 1971-74 data. 


Table 1: 
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Value and Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 
1961-1974 
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The farm value of the snap bean crop in Canada was $5.4 
million in 1971-74, almost 50 per cent higher than the levels realized, 
on average, during 1961-65. This has resulted from greater output 
and higher returns per pound. The average farm value per pound was 
5.8 cents in 1971-74 compared with 4.7 cents during 1961-65. For 
fresh market beans, the corresponding figures are 15.4 cents and 7.9 
cents respectively. Not only have fresh market beans been normally 
much higher priced at the farm-gate than those for processing but 
they have also tended to rise much more in price, especially in 
recent years. It is probable that this latter development can be 
attributed, at least in part, to the more labour-intensive nature of 
fresh market production (with particularly reference to picking) at a 
time of generally rising wage costs. While fresh market beans ac- 
counted for only 12 per cent of the total production of snap beans in 
Canada in 1971-74, they nonetheless brought in 32 per cent of the 
total farm value attributable to this crop. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Domestic consumption of snap beans, fresh and processed, 
averaged 105.2 million pounds per year during 1971-74, up about 36 per 
cent from the average of 77.5 million pounds per year in 1961-65. 
However, consumption of processed beans rose much more rapidly than 
consumption of fresh market beans, increasing from an annual average 
of 52.2 million pounds in 1961-65 to 79.1 million pounds in 1971-74. 
Although there was a slight increase (3 per cent) in the aggregate 
consumption of fresh market beans during this period, in per capita 
terms consumption fell from 1.3 to 1.2 pounds. This compares with a 
corresponding increase from 2.8 to 3.6 pounds in processed beans. 
Thus, by 1971-74, processed beans were accounting for three-quarters 
of all snap bean consumption in Canada. This trend indicates consumer 
preference for prepared or semi-prepared convenience foods and the 
more widespread availability of refrigerated shelf space. 


Exports in canned or frozen form, in fresh equivalent weight, 
have decreased greatly. In 1961-65, such exports averaged almost 16.0 
million pounds per year but dropped to an annual average of 6.4 million 
pounds in 1971-74. According to U.S. import data, Canada exported an 
annual average of 196,000 pounds of fresh snap beans to the United 
States during 1966-70, and 8,000 pounds during 1971. Thus fresh 
exports have also declined. 


Imports, on the other hand, have been primarily fresh market 
produce. In 1971-74, total snap bean imports averaged some 16.6 
million pounds per year of fresh beans, of which 2.9 million pounds 
were destined for processing and 1.7/7 million pounds were processed 
(frozen) beans. Compared with 1961-65, this represented an increase 
of about 36 per cent in fresh imports, more than a doubling of imports 
of fresh beans for processing, and a decrease of some 14 per cent in 
processed imports. It should be noted, however, that imports of 
processed snap beans have risen sharply during the 1970s from the low 
levels of the late 1960s. 
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Over the period as a whole, imports gained an increasing 
share of fresh market consumption. In 1961-65, this share had been 
45.2 per cent; by 1971-74 it had increased to 52.5 per cent. In 
respect of overall imports (for fresh market, processing, and already 
processed), the corresponding proportions in relation to total 
domestic disappearance were 18.4 per cent and 17.4 per cent respec- 
tively. However, since at the same time exports were declining, 
this overall improvement in the position of the Canadian grower was 
more apparent than real. Expressed somewhat differently, total 
imports increased from the equivalent of 18.1 per cent of total 
domestic production in 1961-65 to 19.7 per cent in 1971-74. Thus, 
there was some weakening in the relative position of Canadian 
producers although, in absolute terms, domestic production showed a 
moderate increase. 


By far, the greatest proportion of imported fresh market 
beans enter Canada when there are little or no local supplies avail- 
able, and, thus, basically do not displace domestic production. 
Appendix Table 5 shows that a small volume of domestic production is 
available in late June and, on occasion, in early November. However, 
almost all the domestic harvest is concentrated in July, August, and 
September. Analysis of fresh market consumption by month for the 
1971-74 period (see Appendix Table 6) further shows that Canadian 
consumers are totally dependent on fresh imports from December to 
May. In addition, almost all domestic fresh market demand is met by 
imports in October, November, and June as well. In season, however, 
domestic production accounts for an estimated 90 per cent of fresh 
market demand. 


Further analysis presented below in Table 3 shows that, on 
an annual basis, there is evidence of some degree of increased import 
competition in the Canadian fresh market for this vegetable. In 
1961-65, imports are estimated to have comprised about 45 per cent 
of the domestic fresh market and increased to about 53 per cent in 
1971-74. As shown, however, this increase in the relative importance 
of fresh market imports has chiefly occurred in off-season months 
when it does not displace domestic production. The share of the 
domestic market taken by imports in season shows only a minor upward 
trend between 1961-65 and 1971-74 (roughly from 8 to 10 per cent). 
Moreover, although estimates in Table 3 cannot be regarded as being 
precise, it may be pointed out that in-season import competition 
appears actually to have decreased between 1966-70 and 1971-74. 
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Table 3: Snap Beans: Fresh Market Production, Imports and 
Consumption, On-Season and Off-Season, 


1961-1974 
Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
Production 

On-season ) LOg0S2 123539 125220 
Off-season 791 385 209 
Total a0 28 L27oee 12,429 

Imports 4 
On-season (b) 15062 Las 2303 
Off-season 10, 360 10,752 i2eael 
Total LiInAZ2 25167 137 Ze 

Consumption . 
On-season (b) 14,144 134974 13,525 
Off-season Lieb PLAST 12,630 
Total 2531295 Zee isl 26,4153 


Imports as % of 


Consumption 

On-season\4) pe Os 3 9.6 

Of f-season >) 92.9 96.5 98.3 
Total a5 al 48.5 Sa 5) 


(a) July-September. 
(b) January-June and October-December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 


IMPORTS 


Of the annual average of 16.4 million pounds of fresh beans 
imported during 1971-75, about 2 per cent went to the Atlantic region, 
87 per cent to the central region, and 11 per cent to western Canada 
(see Appendix Table 8). Imports into the western region increased 
most rapidly, more than doubling between 1966-70 and 1971-75. Imports 
into Quebec also grew, increasing their share of Canadian total 
imports from 36 per cent to 41 per cent. 


Well in excess of 90 per cent of Canadian imports of fresh 
beans come from the United States (see Appendix Table 7). The remain- 
der has, almost exclusively, come from Mexico. Florida has been by 
far the major source of U.S. exports followed by New Jersey, Califor- 
nia, the Carolina, and Virginia. The Maritimes and central regions 
import almost exclusively from the eastern states, especially from 
Florida, while the western region imports primarily from California. 
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EXPORTS 


As mentioned, only a small volume of fresh beans are 
exported, mostly to the United States. Export sales comprise almost 
exclusively processed beans (frozen or canned). In recent years, 
processed exports have fallen greatly compared with levels prevailing 
in LIGL=65. 


PRICES 


The per pound return to the farmer is several times higher 
when beans are sold on the fresh market than when they are sold to 
processors. The difference reflects costs of harvesting and packag- 
ing as well as, on the demand side, different market conditions. 


Table 4: Snap Beans: Prices, Sold for Processing and Sold on 
the Fresh Market, 1961-74 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 @1972, 1975 AO1e 1 Onles4 


= '¢. perm Lb ~ 
Sold Vror 
processing Wid el De: = G00 VaR Ne Os 4.5 
Sold to 
fresh market 7.9 Pid Lee Dos! LODE One 15.4 
Total Production LOS 4.8 aQey She) 556 6.9 5.8 


Source: Table 1, Appendix Tables 2 and 3. 


As presented above, in 1971-74, the farm price averaged 4.5 
cents per pound for processing sales compared with 15.4 cents per 
pound for fresh market sales. The average farm price per pound for 
the fresh market product has risen continuously from 7.9 cents in 
1961-65 to 16.8 cents in 1974. In contrast, the return for processing 
beans did not change appreciably until 1973 and 1974, when it was 
influenced by the impact of general inflationary forces. 


The Board compiled weekly wholesale-to-retail price quotations 
for both imported and domestic fresh beans for 1974 in five main 
urban markets. This data can be found in Appendix Tables lla and 1lb 
and in summary form in Table 5 below. From this data, it seems that, 
in general, when seasonal prices were lowest and local supplies were 
most plentiful, SS eee te imported beans were not sufficient to 
establish a price level. It appears that prices of domestic beans 


(1) However, from import statistics, it was establish that fresh 
snap beans do enter Canada during the main domestic harvesting 
season. Volume is apparently not in sufficient quantity through 
wholesale terminals to warrant price quotations. 
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were at a level that restrained imports and cleared available domestic 
supplies. With respect to domestic wholesale prices, these appear to 
be lowest in Monteal and Toronto and highest in Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
Import prices also appear to be lower in Montreal and Toronto compared 
with Vancouver and Halifax. 


Table 5: Snap Beans: Wholesale-to-Retail Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Beans, Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 


1974 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Jan. ~ ~ - - - 42.6 - ~ - 40.0 
Feb. - ~ - 41.9 - 40.4 = tore! - 39.5 
Mar. - 47.5 - 42.8 - 40.7 — 9.2 - 42.4 
Apr. - 29.4 - 30.4 - 39.8 - 44.6 - 40.7 
May - 36.8 - 35.2 —eiR A 2 ~ ~ - 44.0 
June - 42.6 = 13832 - 36.0 ~ - - 43.8 
July - 34.7 (TOG Any 23.0 ., 29.6 Sib!) - ~ - 
Aug. 29030 3000 18.0 - 29.0 - AG Gao 2k Shite - 
Sept. 23.3 ~ 2600.95 25 24.8 ~ of uA. o 35.6 - 
Oct. = Ds - 43.9 - 46.2 - 39.8 - - 
Nov. = led - 52.5 tad - 48.5 - - 
Dec. - 44,5 - 40.7 = 37:26 = 4320 - 50.0 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and 11 b. 


Data pertaining to landed import costs in 1974 are available 
only for Vancouver and Winnipeg (see Appendix Table 12). From this 
information, it is apparent that freight and related costs were 
almost twice as high for imports from Mexico and Florida into Vancouver 
(around 5.7 cents per pound) as for imports from California (usually 
about 2.7 cents per pound). Freight costs would offer much more 
protection to a hie ee for the local market than the current specific 
duty of 14 cents. (1 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


The United States produced annually, on average,1,654 million 
pounds of snap beans during 1971-74, a volume some 17 times greater than 
Canadian output (see Appendix Tables 13a-l13c). U.S. production in 
1971-74 was some 10 per cent greater than the average in 1966-70, 
while Canadian output declined by 8 per cent; hence Canada's share of 
North American snap bean production in recent years has tended to 
decrease. 


(1) Appendix Table 12 does not record any duty paid; the invoice 
documents monitored pertained to entries when, in the western 
tariff zone, the seasonal rate of 13 cents per pound was not 
applicable. 
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During 1971-74, the United States processed about 82 per 
cent (1,350 million pounds) of its crop; 18 per cent (304 million 
pounds) went to the fresh market. Compared with Canada, where 
13 per cent of production is for the fresh market, the United States 
produces proportionately more for the fresh market, in part due to 
year-round availability. In the United States, as in Canada, produc- 
tion of fresh market beans has shown a downward trend. 


Major states producing beans for processing, in order of 
importance, are Oregon, Wisconsin, New York, and Michigan. These 
states are adjacent to Canada and have about the same growing season. 
Florida is by far the major grower of fresh market beans, followed 
by the Carolinas, California, New York, New Jersey, and Virginia. 


U.S. growers currently realize yields per acre that are 
considerably higher than those in Canada. For 1971-74, the compara- 
tive yields averaged 4,668 pounds and 3,981 pounds respectively. 
This advantage reflects superior yields in the United States in the 
production of processing beans; yields of fresh market beans have 
been lower than in Canada. In the case of processing snap beans, 
the yield differences appear to be much greater when average yields 
in the main producing regions are compared. For Example, in 1971- 
74, yields in Quebec averaged 3,767 pounds as against 8,174 pounds 
in Oregon. 


Average farm values for processing and fresh market beans 
in the major producing areas in the two countries are given below 
for 1971 to 1974. It can be seen that the average return per pound 
for processing beans was generally lower in Canada, especially in 
Quebec. With respect to fresh market beans, average farm values 
were also generally lower in Canada. Farm values per pound of fresh 
market beans in Ontario, the main producing region in Canada, were 
generally below those in Florida and New York. This suggest that 
Canadian growers do not suffer any marked cost disadvantage in the 
domestic market, especially considering freight and duty costs on 
imports. 


Surveys of production costs for beans grown for aaa 


were conducted in Quebec in 1973 and in Ontario in 1974. (1 According 
to the Ontario sample survey, 1974 costs totalled 5 cents per pound 


and were based on a yield of 4,320 pounds per acre, approximately 
representative of the average provincial yield in 1974. Quebec 

costs per pound for 1974 were estimated at 4.3 cents, based on 
adjusting 1973 survey results for certain cost escalations. A 
somewhat non-representative, high yield basis was used in the Quebec 
survey (4,600 pounds per acre) whereas the Quebec provincial yield 

in 1974 was substantially less (3,742 pounds per acre). An allowance 
for the lower Quebec yield would probably place Quebec production 
costs close to the Ontario level of 5 cents per pound. A comparison 
of 1974 costs with farm prices, or grower returns, in that year (6.2 
and 4.9 cents per pound for Ontario and Quebec respectively) suggests 
higher net returns went to Ontario growers than to Quebec growers. 


(1) Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
PseAg, 
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Table 6: Snap Beans: Average Farm Value per Pound for 
Processing and for the Fresh Market, 
Canada and the United States, 1971 to 1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- ¢ per lb. - 
Processing Beans 
Canada Suto 4.0 Ls 5 Sn, dpe) 
Quebec 3.0 SEL So] 4.9 5 Seok 
Ontario 4.6 Lee) Sree One Sey 
United States 4.6 5+0 eel 729 Syste) 
Oregon Ted 526 yeas [0.3 6.8 
Wisconsin 3.29 cel 4.3 5.9 4.6 
New York 4.4 4.9 5:0 TEAL sia’ 
Fresh Market Beans 
Canada L2e7, 17 16.6 L6ec baat 
Ontario tral NeShegtes 16.8 170 Ln 
United States 14.4 14.8 17.9 18.6 16.4 
Florida Hey 526 L77e9 2002 LS 
New York T4532 lio. 3 14.7 Fs ests' Lire, 


source: <Appendix Tablese2, 3.) [3b,? and=@13c. 


The cost of producing processing beans in the United States 
has been calculated for Wisconsin for the 1970 crop year. That cost 
was 3.6 cents per pound, very close to the average return to the 
grower reported in Wisconsin for that year. Average farm values for 
that state are therefore probably a good indication of the level and 
increase in unit costs since that time. Comparing average farm 
values per pound, the cost of producing processing beans in Wisconsin 
probably equals that in Quebec and Ontario. 


With respect to fresh market beans, there was no reliable 
current production cost information available for either United States 
or Canada. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Both yellow and green snap beans are classified under tariff 
item 8703-1 - Beans, green. However, inasmuch as the description of 
this tariff item is confined to green beans, and does not specify 
yellow beans, the latter variety has occasionally mea es under 
tariff item 8731-1 covering fresh vegetables "n.o.p." 


(1) Estimates by the Board indicate that most imports of snap beans 
enter under tariff item 8703-1; in 1974, less than 1 per cent of 
total snap bean imports were entered under tariff item 8731-1 
pertaining to fresh vegetables, '"n.o.p." 


=F) 


Tariff item 8703-1 is described as follows: 


B.P. Molen. Gen. 


8703-1 Beans, green .... per pound Free 13 cts. 14 cts. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty shall 
not be maintained in force in excess 
of 14 weeks which may be divided 
into two separate periods, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is mot in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


The M.F.N. rate under tariff item 873l-l1 is Free. Moreover, imports 
under this tariff item, unlike those under tariff item 8703-1, are 
not liable for the additional duty on pre-packed vegetables. It 
appears therefore that snap beans imported under the n.o.p. item, 
during the period when the specific duty under tariff item 8703-1 is 
in effect, receive favourable tariff treatment, and that the Canadian 
grower, to that extent, does not receive protection. 


With respect to tariff item 8703-1, the rate under the 
British Preferential Tariff has traditionally been Free. The Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff, as shown in Table 7, was lowered from 273 p.c. 
in 1935 to 10 p.c. in 1939. In 1948, the seasonal specific duty of 
13 cents per pound was introduced with an application for 14 weeks 
only, a 10 p.c. rate being in effect the remainder of the year. In 
1959, while the seasonal specific duty was retained, the 10 p.c. off- 
season rate was eliminated. At that time, the provision for the 
additional packaging duty was introduced. The present item has been 
in effect since 1959. 


Table 7: Snap Beans: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period B.P. M.F.N. Cento? 
1935 Free 274 p.c. BO) prick 
1936-1938 Free La p.ics 3 OGD wien 
1939-1947 Free LOG pes SOln cs 
1948-1959 (April 9) Free 14 cts. (b) 13 cts. (c) 
(14 weeks) (14 weeks) 
Of Lua .t . or 10 p.¢. 
1959 (April 10) Free 1% cts. (a) 1% cts. (a) 
(14 weeks) (14 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) Applicable to imports from the United States until Dec. 31, 1935. 
(b) Not applied until 1950. 
(c) Revised June 1, 1950 from 30 p.c. 
(d) Effective April 10, 1959, packages weighing five pounds or less, 
have been subject to an additional duty at 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 
10 p.c. Gen. 
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The rate under the General Tariff was 30 p.c. until 1950, 
at which time imports under this tariff were accorded the same treat- 
ment as those under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. The M.F.N. rate 
and the provisos thereto are bound under GATT at 1% cents or Free. 
The M.F.N. rate is the only one of practical concern; imports under 
the British Preferential and General Tariff have been negligible. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the seasonal specific M.F.N. duty from 13 cents to 4 cents per pound 
and a minimum seasonal ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. It also 
proposed an extension of the period for application of the seasonal 
duty from 14 weeks to 16 weeks, as well as an increase in the addi- 
tional duty on snap beans when imported in individual packages of 5 
pounds or less. The Council also proposed that the definition "green" 
be dropped from the present tariff item. 


The extent to which the seasonal duty has been applied is 
indicated in Appendix Table 14 covering the period 1966-75. In the 
Maritimes, the duty has been in effect, usually from July to November, 
for the full 14 weeks authorized during 1971-75. In central Canada, 
the duty was, for the most part, also in effect for the full 14 weeks 
during the July to October period. In western Canada, the duty was 
infrequently applied between 1966 and 1972 but in subsequent years 
was in effect for the full 14 weeks. 


Regarding the present application of the seasonal duty, and 
the Horticultural Council's request for an extension from 14 to 
16 weeks, it is noted that, for the 1971-74 period, 98 per cent of 
the fresh market snap bean crop was harvested in July, August, and 
September, a period of 13 weeks. A 16-week period would embrace 
either June or October (or in part both months). During the additional 
two weeks the rate of duty would, in effect, be raised from Free to 4 
cents per pound if the Council's proposal were implemented, or to 13 
cents per pound if the current specific duty were retained. The 
longer period would, therefore, constitute an added cost to the 
consumer at a time when he is largely dependent on imports. 


Appendix Table 15 presents data pertaining to import prices, 
and to the ad valorem equivalent of the 13-cent specific duty. The 
statistics presented in this appendix table refer only to fresh 
market imports. There has been a reduction in the actual protection 
conferred by the prevailing 13-cent specific duty on increased fresh 
market prices. For 1966-/0, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific 
duty was 11.2 per cent dropping to 8.6 per cent for 1971-75 with the 
ad valorem equivalent for 1975 at /./ spertcent. 


The Board estimated the additional costs and benefits implied 
in the Horticultural Council's request for a 4-cent specific duty 
applied for a 16-week period; the usual assumptions, explained earlier 
in this Reference, were employed. Based on 1974 data, the Council's 
request would appear to entail an added consumer cost for fresh 
market snap beans of $676,300. This would mean, on average, for a 
family of four an additional cost of 12 cents annually. At an average 
yield of 3,970 pounds per acre, as in 1974, the grower would receive 
an additional $100 per acre. 


i, 


At present, both fresh market beans and beans for processing 
are imported under the same tariff item 8703-1 at an M.F.N. duty of 
13 cents. The Canadian Food Processors Association, in its brief, 
proposed that snap beans for processing be accorded a separate tariff 
item, "Beans for Manufacture," with a 14-week seasonal M.F.N. rate of 
10 p.c. and free entry to apply during the remainder of the year. 


A separate item for snap beans for processing would appear 
to merit consideration in view of the very different price levels 
prevailing for fresh market beans as against beans sold for processing; 
in terms of ad valorem equivalents, the degree of protection provided 
by the 13-cent M.F.N. specific duty is also much different. It is 
estimated, for example, that with an average import price for process- 
ing beans in 1974 of some 8 cents per pound, the specific duty was 
equivalent to a rate of 19 p.c. This compares with a much lower ad 
valorem equivalent of 8.7 per cent for snap beans entered for fresh 
market sale, given an average 1974 price of 17.2 cents per pound. 

The introduction of a separate item for the latter would permit a 
useful flexibility in considering any changes to the existing tariff 
SCructure, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canada's snap bean crop averaged 93.3 million pounds in 
1971-74 constituting an increase of some 18 per cent compared with 
production in 1961-65. Although the volume of this crop fell markedly 
in 1972, due to unusually poor growing conditions, annual production 
levels during the 1970s have otherwise been close to those recorded 
for the period 1966-70. This vegetable is predominantly grown for 
processing; acquirements by domestic processors represented 87 per 
cent of crop output in 1971-74. 


With respect to the domestic market for processing snap 
beans, imports have increased in recent years to about 2.9 million 
pounds in 1971-74. However, Canada is essentially self-sufficient in 
meeting the domestic demand for processing with local growers supplying 
some 97 per cent of all acquirements for processing. There is, also, 
only little import competition from snap beans entered in the already 
processed form; such processed imports accounted for only a very 
minor share of domestic consumption in the frozen or canned form. 
Whereas Canada has in past years enjoyed a sizable export sale in 
processed snap beans (mainly canned), exports in the processed form 
have fallen off notably in the 1970s. 


With reference to the domestic fresh market, the greatest 
proportion of imports enter when there is little or no local supply 
available and hence imports do basically not compete with domestically 
grown snap beans. In the three-month on-season period during which 
the Canadian crop is harvested, domestic growers meet an estimated 
90 per cent of fresh market demand. Fresh market imports have risen 
in recent years and, on an annual basis, there is an indication of 
increased import competition. However, this increase in the relative 
importance of fresh market imports has chiefly taken place in off- 
season months when it does not displace domestic production. Between 
1966-70 and 1971-74, there is little evidence of increasing import 
competition during the three on-season months. 
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It may also be pointed out that, both for snap beans for 
processing and for the fresh market, average farm values per pound 
(farm price) have been lower in Canada than in the United States in 
recent years. This suggests that there are no price advantages 
accruing to U.S. growers competing in the Canadian domestic market. 


The protection conferred against imports of fresh market 
snap beans has been subject to a degree of erosion following the 
increase in the f.o.b. value of imported snap beans. The Board felt, 
that in view of this erosion, there is justification for an increase 
in the specific duty from its present level to 2 cents per pound. A 
minimum ad valorem duty of 10 per cent is recommended to guard against 
future erosion. 


The Board further recommends that a separate item be 
introduced for snap beans grown for processing. A specific duty of 
1 cent per pound is recommended for this item under both the Most- 
Favoured-Nation and General Tariff with also a minimum ad valorem rate 
of 10 per cent. The B.P. rate would be Free. The Board recommends 
that this duty be in effect on a year-round basis. 


While the Horticultural Council proposed a two-week 
extension in the seasonal duty period, the Board is of the opinion 
that the present period is sufficient. 


Snap beans when imported in packages of 5 pounds or less 
will continue to be subject to the additional packaging duties at 
Tates or B.P. free, 5 P.c; Mer.n.pand |O pec. Gen. 


The Board advocates certain minor nomenclature improvements; 
present tariff item 8703-1 refers to ''Beans, green" with an ambiguity 
remaining as to the tariff classification of yellow or wax snap 
beans. As noted, the latter have occasionally been entered under the 
"n.o.p.'’ item pertaining to fresh vegetables. The intent of the 
nomenclature proposed by the Board, ''Snap beans, n.o.p.," is to 
include in the recommended item both green and yellow snap beans as 
well as any other types of "string" beans. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8703-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that the follow- 


ing revised schedule be inserted. 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariee 


Beans, snap, n.O.p. per pound Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 14 weeks which 
may be divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and imported 
in packages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty following 
item 8745-1. 


Beans, snap, for processing ..... 
Bae tdeacs teselehe Mis slave teres a ecete ka ts per pound Free 


Most- 
Favoured-— 
Nation 


Tarirer 


acter 
but not 
less than 
LO pace, 
or Free 


Inet. 
but not 


less than 
10° p.¢. 


General 
Tarren 


2eCces: 
but not 
less than 
LOT erate 
or Free 


Ler 
but not 


less than 
LOS ee 


i “i 
= ol LB fora.) opi tertled edl +h 
aot F ent es +e 
' io 7 as leet 2s he - : 
bate . ae ae _Y epithe ar ort 


Sh uth reel ee dhs asap 


a ud@ wat? ons are 


biel 
_ 


eel 7 
, on 4 7 pa? 1 
_ 
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Appendix Table 1 


Snap Beans: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 

Acreage Acreage No. of 
No.2 OU as 2% Now sok as % Farms 

Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 
Atlantic Region 894 Gni2 33526 13.4 307 
Nfld. 1 * uf % 1 
tee ee 205 NARS 6 * 23 
Neo 636 4.4 2,164 Sey 169 
NeB. 52 0.4 1,955 UB | 114 
Central Region 113764 81.9 18,509 TAS 2 ADS 
Que. 8,923 62.1 135452 54.3 Hs 
Ont. 2goa 19.8 52057, 20.4 1022 
Western Region 1,714 Lio 2,931 Led 411 
Man. 310 Dike 471 1.9 114 
Sask. Le ema 20 Ort 45 
Alta. 52k 3.6 503 Z20 65 
Ber 872 Gil 1,937 Viet: 187 
panadase 14,372 100.0 24,766 100.0 22012 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
BoGe 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
B.C. 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
BeG. 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
B.C. 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
B.C. 
Canada 


Source: 


Snap Beans, Fresh: 


Average 


1961-65 


Li2 
1,056 
826 


Statistics 


Average 
1966-70 


92 
1,058 
898 


Canada. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 

90 90 110 120 
1,160 1,140 1,040 1,070 
1,270 1,660 157105. 5040 

70 70 70 70 
2,590 2,960 2,930 2,800 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
401 372 365 Spbil 
3,828 1,596 22,2889 (42,386 
7,434 9,141 757 05t0e/ 5526 
399 389 442 402 
12,062 11,498 10,800 10,425 


- Average Yield, lb. - 


4,456 
3,300 
5,854 
5,700 
4,657 


4,133 a5 
1,400 2; 
5,507 4, 
agooT 6, 
3,884 3, 
- Farm Value, $' 
74 
226 
1,445 iy 
60 
1,805 Ab 


318e 292 
200 2,230 
506 4,757 
314. 5,743 
Ch0cme oy 23 
000 s— 

78 69 
332 350 
297. 1,248 

82 84 
789 15751 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. = 


Leg 21.4 Z2ee 
14.2 14.5 14.7 
15.8 16.8 17.0 
15.4 18.6 20.9 
15.7 16.6 16.8 


Average 
1971-74 


% Change 
1961-65 
to 


1971-74 
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Appendix Table 3 


Snap Beans, for Processing: Acreage, Production, Yield per 
Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 

1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Acreage - 
Maritimes & 

Prairies 2,932 2,640 3,020 3,950 3,250 2,900 3,280 T1129 
Quebec 12,616 14,646 a2,290° LO,;220 12,990, 11,920 . 11,855 - 6.0 
Ontario 32226 4,060 3,070 3,030 4,200 5,000 3,825 +18.6 
Bee ae ws 1,360 1,780 25120 1,350 1,653 ae 

Canada eta ate 19,740 18,980 22,560 21,170 20,613 re 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
Maritimes & 

Prairies 8,884 9,919 12,066 16,610 12,544 10,190 12,853 +44.7 
Quebec 38,355 54,786 56,202 28,108 49,722 44,604 44,659 +16.4 
Ontario 12,529 15,999 13,346 10,688 13,600 21,000 14,659 +17.0 
DeGs 9,510 10, 860 6,340 9,032 13,480 10,830 P5921 Tete o. 

Canada 69,279 91,563 87,954 64,438 89,346 86,624 82,091 +18.5 


- Average Yield, lb. - 
Maritimes & 


Prairies 3,030 3,757 3,995 4,205 3,860 3,514 3,919 +29°,.3 
Quebec 3,040 3,741 4,573 2,750 3,828 3,742 3,767 +23.9 
Ontario 3,884 3,941 WO47PI 35027 1 352385 «4,200 3,832 - 1.3 
B.C. oe oe 4,662 5,074 6,358 8,022 6,002 ee 

Canada e oe 4,456 3,395 3,960 4,092 3,982 ee 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes & 


Prairies 401 483 560 786 717 700 691 +72,3 
Quebec 15339 1,827 15693 874 1,862 2,180 1,652 +23.4 
Ontario 686 895 620 476 710 =1,300 777 sunt LS PS 
B.C. 488 568 319 441 766 750 569 +16.6 

Canada Pee fe BMS) ee 4 3,192 25577 450559 74,930 3,689 +26.6 


Maritimes & 


Prairies 4.5 4.9 4.6 47 Sel 6.9 5.4 +20.0 
Quebec 335 a3 3.0 Girt ag 4.9 Ber +527 
Ontario ae 5.6 4.6 4.5 52 6.2 53 use O 
ales ee Ly 5.0 4.9 Died 6.9 Sal +11.8 

Canada 4.2 4.1 3.6 4.0 4.5 Sel 4.5 + 7.1 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 4 


7L-TL6T 
oSeAZAYV 


L°STt+ O°e t+ Or c- 
G°Sé 6°82 9°77 
G°v_l Pate Up fe 
7° 6S T°T9 G°SE 
9°04 6°8E G°79 
La 9°0 % 
Cac 6°0 T°0O 
0°ST 6°12 fe LE 
9°LT T°02 €°Or 
C221 6°¢L os 71 
L£°L8 T°Z8 L°S8 
- quso aod - 
€L6T CL6T TL6T 


Cal Cuca 
7°9C 9° CE 
O5eL up tee) 
G°87 Gast 
SaeeG 8° 7S 
yea oe 
Ae (opas 
rac. 7°sT 
Ost gai 
LaGe Ser 
€°28 ¢°c8 
O/S5 561 ¢9-T96T 
o3eIDAY aBeADAV 
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Appendix Table 5 


Snap Beans: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Shipments (4), 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 1s OES) 1974 
~ thousand pounds - 

Jan. = * z ne - ~ 
Feb. = = = = rf = 
Mar. = S oe = = = 
Apr. = = = = = = 
May - = = = = = 
June 64 the) 86 2 12 - 
July 3,048 Za0lg 5,159 2,199 Ze hoo 1,536 
Aug. 6,744 6,540 Dele DG 92 65761 7,974 
Sept. 2,747 CoOL 2,980 1,619 25/22 Saiiee 
Oct. aZt 173 430 213 37 13 
Nov. - 11 43 “ mS = 
Dec. = = = a = = 
Total 12,924 12,429 14,330 9,825 dire) 13,245 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 6 


Snap Beans: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Market Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- & of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - = thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 100.0 100.0 m= 1,190 1,190 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 = 995 ZR) 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 - Ieee Dp 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 - 1,428 1,428 100.0 
May 100.0 100.0 - 1,903 1,903 100.0 
June 80.4 96.6 no Lord 1,902 98.7 
July 6.6 24s) 2,919 777 3,696 21.0 
Aug. 2a) Zea 6,540 154 6,694 243 
Sept. L953 972 Ahk 372 35153 9 
Oct. 78.9 78.9 Li 190 103 Gino 
Nov. 100.0 100.0 Lt Lyo28 L5039 99.2 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 - 1,278 1,278 100.0 
Total AB az 48.5 12,429 135724 26,153 SNS) 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 7 


Snap Beans: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 


Year Uscens Mexico Other Total 

= thousand pounds - 

1966 11,554 143 - 11,697 

1967 2.535 209 - 12,542 

1968 12,137 246 - 1203 

1969 12753556 380 - 127738 

1970 10,853 Theat - Ai bape ys) 

Average 

1966-70 11,847 340 - 12,187 

1971 10,921 459 6 TiooD 

1972 17,742 822 1 18,565 

1973 18,340 1,051 6 19,397 

1974 16,394 659 8 17,061 

1975 14,999 470 3 15,471 

Average 

1971-75 15,679 6920) = &, 16,376 

Source: Statistics Canada. 

Appendix Table 8 
Snap Beans: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 
Average 
1966-70 iW has 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 295 283 B27 366 433 467 
Nfld. = 2 if 3 - 27 
Paps 5 S, 2 8 5 7 
N.S. 153 107 143 Loz 129 137 
Nabe 136 170 181 203 299 296 

Central Region 11,140 10,099 14,994 16,852 15,200 13,788 
Que. 4,367 4,200 1,300 e229 8,658 Os2// 
Ont. ary) 5,899 Uetersiit 9,623 6,543 Tbegays lak 

Western Region py, 1,003 3,244 Zeus 1,427 1,216 
Man. 60 96 ash 135 166 Ub 
Sask. 8 13 14 22 10 28 
Alta. 56 94 265 249 220) 235 
B.C. 629 800 Prepon ls| ny 7 1,030 841 

Canada PAA ES 11,385 18,565 19,397 17,061 15,471 
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Appendix Table 9 


Snap Beans: Imports by Month, 1966-1975‘) 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 h ike Ve 1973 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 1,129 “Pepe blest 8.2.) 1,400" 91,320. 14425 bel, 404 
Feb. 835 6.9 1,204 TG.) 7381 1b 282 © 12054. Fal S80 
Mar. 910 hh ee Tel) © 1 1768 Sass 942 1,315 
Apr. 1,433 Tile wr 1404 Bueyeu es 178) 2926.0 15356 (24 466 
May 1,378 91055 ©) 7.639 10.0 1,814 1,925 1,595 1,558 
June 1,795 14.7. 1,915 11.7 | 2,331 F148, 1686404 2,024 
July 999 8.2 1,409 B26)" ©1102" 1,557 © 26210r 1,409 
Aug. 158 3 768 Weis Wie see Mee aid 366 193 
Sept. 278 73 939 SJ. £11,949 © 2.101 234 276 
Oct. 1,198 grB 7 "rT 5048 HIeOe Woe B10 #4523. 359007 | 1, 176 
Nov. T2021 hae phi ey, 7e50- 11a ew Les02e delss, 10388 
Dec. 1,054 8.6 _1,403 8.6 1,554 1,324 1,177 _1,681 


LOtAlg 12,157 100.0 16,376 100.0) 185565" 195397 5 1/,0Gt elo ae) 


(a) Includes imports for fresh market consumption and for processing. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 10 


Snap Beans: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports 
from United States, by State of Origin, by 


Region, 1972-1974 


N. & S.« 
Cal. Fla. N.J. Carolina Va. Others Total 
- percent - 

1972 
Maritime Region - 1G ee 1s.2 1.0 - 9.3 100.0 
Central Region 2.4 66.5 IDS NT) ak eo 260 100.0 
Canada 8.5 62.2 18.3 4.7 3:6 ra 100.0 

1973 
Maritime Region 0.4 73.0 Ne 4.0 Zee 6.6 100.0 
Central Region ee 7053 16.6 724 36/7 0.3 100.0 
Western Region 89.2 5.4 - - - Die 100.0 
Canada 5.8 67.3 15.8 6.9 a5 0.7 100.0 

1974 
Maritime Region - 64.4 14.6 7.9 8.4 4.6 100.0 
Central Region 0.9 (pac 18.0 6.2 2.7 O72 100.0 
Western Region 88.4 9.0 - - - 20 100.0 
Canada oe | 68.2 16.9 5.8 226 0.4 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 11b 


Snap Beans: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ending Mex. Cal.(\a Man. Mex. , Fla., Cal. BieiGte 


Green (b) Green & Wax Green Green Wax 
30 1b. (°) = Pctamslelb ee a 
- cents per pound - 
Jan. 4 
ot 
18 40.0 
25 40.0 
Feb. ut 36.0 
8 41.0 
a5 37.9 39.0 
Ze 3853 42.0 
Mar. 1 SJ ek 44.0 
8 3663 42.0 
15 36.7 42.0 
22 42.5 42.0 
29 43.3 42.0 
Apr. 5 46.7 40.0 
12 42.5 41.0 
19 41.0 
26 
May 3 
10 
17 44.0 
24 44.0 
3 44.0 
June 7 49.0 
14 43.0 
21 43.0 
28 40.0 
July 5 
L2 
19 
26 35.0 
Aug. 2 44.0 
9 326) 45.0 
16 325.5 45.0 39.0 
23 Oa 44.0 3560 38.0 
30 3167 44.0 34.0 40.0 
Sept. 6 45.0 43,0 34.0 40.0 
13 45.0 41.0 32.0 40.0 
20 35.0 41.0 32.0 
27 38.0 
Oct. 4 40.0 
16 39.0 
18 40.0 
25 40.0 
Nov. 1 
8 
15 
22 47.0 
29 50.0 
Dec. 6 49.0 
ibs) 
20 40.0 50.0 
a, 40.0 50.0 


(a) Quotations from Minnesota from Sept. 6 to Oct. 25. 
(b) Includes wax snap beans from Aug. 9 to Oct. 25. 
(c) One pound containers from Sept. 6 to Dec. 27. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Snap Beans: 


California 
Florida(a) 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Florida(a) 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Florida (a) 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Florida(a) 
Michigan 
New York 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 
Other States 
Total 


Total Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
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Appendix Table 13a 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


343, 320 


1,516,632 


4,418 


101,264 


1971 


9,700 
35,600 
15,000 
50,100 
32,000 
13,000 
50,100 

118,010 
323,510 


57,200 
123,900 
59, 200 
219,200 
262,400 
51, 200 
259,500 


469,700 


1, 502, 300 


5,403 
19,450 
3,922 
12,144 
13,514 
2,984 
10,056 


32,618 
99,691 


1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 
11,400 10,800 10,100 
37,200 37,200 35,100 
16,900 21,000 16,400 
52,300 56,200 57,400 
35,000 42,000 43,600 
14,200 18, 200 13,300 
45,500 55,700 61,000 
129,340 136,950 137,170 
341,840 378,050 374,070 
Production, '000 lb. - 
69, 700 64,000 59, 700 
124,500 122,400 109, 800 
80,300 102,500 79,500 
170,500 241,300 231,800 
259,800 358,700 366,400 
62,500 55,400 66,600 
243,000 275,200 311,100 
528,800 567,200 564,100 
1,539,100 1,786,700 1,789,000 


Average Yield, 1b. = 


6,114 
3,347 
4,751 
3,260 
a. 423 
4,401 
5,341 
4,088 
4,502 


Farm Value, $'000 - 


6,336 
19,465 
4,655 
10, 936 
14,419 
4,024 
10,048 


_38,021 
107 , 904 


5,926 5,911 
3,290 3,128 
4,881 4,848 
4,294 4,038 
8,540 8,404 
3, 044 5,008 
4,941 5,100 
4,142 4,112 
4,726 4,783 
6,967 8,489 
21,885 22,159 
6,340 5,999 
14,810 19,449 
19,370 37,922 
4,005 5,635 
11,916 18,510 
45,137 53,930 
130,430 172,093 


Average 
1971-74 


354 , 368 


62,650 
120,150 
80, 375 
215,700 
311,825 
58,925 
272,200 


532,450 


1,654,275 


> 
Led 
> 
ho 
~ 


127,530 


Snap Beans: Total Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


ee eee eee ITI RISE NEESER REREAD 


1966-1974 
Average 
1966-70 

California 

Florida (@) 

Michigan 

New York 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

Total Ga) 


(a) Fresh market only. 
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1971 1972 


DDWWN UW UO 
e @-6 “e 


Dowuownuon +S 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 


SNP DUH UNO 
ete 6: <0 


ONFSADSFL ODE 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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1973 


1 
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1974 
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Average 


1971-74 
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Snap Beans: 
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Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United 


States, by States, 1971-1974 


California 

Florida 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Other States 
Total 


California 

Florida 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Other States 
Total 


California 

Florida 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Other States 
Total 


California 

Florida 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Other States 
Total 


California 

Florida 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Virginia 

Other States 
Total 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


roe 


2,200 
35,600 
5,200 
6,100 
7,500 
6,600 


20,110 
83,310 


17,600 
123,900 
19,700 
25,600 
28,000 
21,900 


72,300 
309,000 


8,000 
3,480 
3,788 
4,197 
bby fe 
35518 
3,595 
3,709 


2,987 
19,450 
2,097 
3,635 
3,439 
2,616 
9,703 
44,427 


17.0 
15.7 
AES ie'4 
14.2 
12.3 
11.9 
13.4 
14.4 


1972 1973 1974 
Acreage - . 
2,300 2,400 3,100 
37,200 37,200 35,100 ~ 
5,400 5,700 5,600 
6,800 6,900 7,700 
7,750 7,850 6,750 
6,650 6,000 5,400 
20 , 300 19,820 19, 340 
86,400 85,870 82,990 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
24,700 22,200 27,500 
124,500 122,400 109,800 
18,200 22,400 20,400 
23,100 28, 300 27,000 
27,100 25,500 23,100 
23,700 18,700 17,600 
71,000 63,900 66,900 
312, 300 303, 400 292,300 
- Average Yield, 1b. = 
10,739 9,250 8,871 
3,347 3,290 3,128 
3,370 3,930 3,643 
35397 4,101 3,506 
3,497 3,248 73422 
3,564 = A ey 3,259 
3,498 3,224 3,459 
3,615 3550 3,022 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
3,748 4,313 5,349 
19,465 21,885 22,5159 
2,620 4,198 3,630 
3,765 4,160 4,806 
3,653 4,774 3,718 
25052 2,856 2,499 
10,263 12,003 25276 
46,366 54,189 54,439 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 
Aber 19.4 19.5 
1556 17.9 2062 
14.4 Los7 LET Pete 
16.3 14.7 UEP faye: 
13.5 18.7 16.1 
12.0 15.3 14.2 
14.5 18.8 18.4 
14.8 17.9 18.6 


Average 
1971-74 


2,500 
36,275 


304,250 


9,200 
35512 
3,685 
BIA 
3,474 
355226; 
3,445 
35595 


4,099 
20,740 
a S208 
4,092 
3,896 
2,706 


11,062 
49,855 


17.8 
1723 
16.2 
as, 
15.0 
13.2 
16.1 
16.4 
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Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield per 
Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Snap Beans: 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage = 
California 7,500 9,100 8,400 7,000 8,000 
Michigan 12,400 14,400 18,300 13,800 14,725 
New York 44,000 45,500 49,300 49,700 Agi 25 
Oregon 32,000 35,000 42,000 43,600 38,150 
Tennessee 11,800 12,800 16,700 12,000 133325 
Virginia 2,500 3,700 3,300 2,700 3,050 
Wisconsin 50,100 45,500 55,700 61,000 ok OR 
Other States 79,900 89,440 98,480 101,280 92,275 
Total 240,200 255,440 292,180 291,080 269,725 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
California 39,600 45,000 41,800 32,200 39,650 
Michigan 50,100 72,000 93,300 71,200 71,650 
New York 193,600 147,400 213,000 204,800 189, 700 
Oregon 262,400 259,800 358, 700 366, 400 Bo. So 
Tennessee 46,000 56,300 49,800 60,700 53,200 
Virginia 8,500 12,200 12,800 11,200 P5175 
Wisconsin 259,500 243,000 275,200 311,100 272,200 
Other States 333,600 391,100 438,700 439,100 400,625 
Total 191935300 --1.5226,800, 154832300 7174965700 ~.1;350,025 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
California 5,280 4,945 4,976 4,600 4,956 
Michigan 4,040 5,000 5,098 Dp Log 5, 866 
New York 4,400 3,240 4,320 oe Web 4,025 
Oregon 8,200 Vy423 8,540 8,404 8,174 
Tennessee 3,898 4,398 2,982 5,058 3,992 
Virginia 3,400 3,297 3,879 4,148 3,664 
Wisconsin 5,180 mS | 4,941 5,100 Seleo 
Other States 1a LF fs 4,373 4,455 4,336 4,342 
Total 4,968 4,803 53077 5,142 5,005 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California 2,416 2,588 2,654 3,140 2,700 
Michigan PEA HE be 3,485 4,758 4,414 a ee 
New York 8,509 tiraival 10,650 14,643 10,243 
Oregon 1320 L4 14,419 19,370 37,922 21,306 
Tennessee 2,438 SP fso Pare BAS | 4,644 3,308 
Virginia 472 738 7TLi 913 710 
Wisconsin 10,056 10,048 11,916 18,510 Pec Gs5 
Other States 15,584 19,852 235203 33,468 23,042 
Total 55,264 61,538 76,241 17654 77,674 
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Snap Beans: Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield per 
Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 


~ Farm Value, ¢ per lb. = 


California eye 5.8 6.3 9.8 6.8 
Michigan 4.5 4.8 Del 6.2 Pere 
New York 4.4 4.9 520 7h 54 
Oregon ae 5.6 5.4 LOe 6.8 
Tennessee 5.0 Diets 5.8 TLS | Gi2 
Virginia 2.0 6.0 a.0 reac: 6.4 
Wisconsin 3.9 oe tie 5.9 4.6 
Other States ae | Sie bi Siep5) 7.6 Dee 

Total 4.6 5.0 ae 7.9 5.8 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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BEETS 


The beet, garden beet or table beet, known in Britain as 
beet-root, is the edible root, which may be marketed with or without 
leaves attached, of certain varieties of the species Beta vulgaris. 
Other varieties produce roots used for other feed purposes, such as 
the mangel-wurzel or mangold, used for animal food, and the sugar- 
beet used for the extraction of sugar; these latter varieties, when 
imported into Canada are classified under tariff items not specifi- 
cally included in Reference No. 152. 


Beet greens, the leaves of the varieties with edible roots, 
are also used as a vegetable. On importation into Canada such greens 
would be classified with vegetables, n.o.p., as is the variety known 
variously as chard, Swiss Chard, spinach beet or leaf beet (B. vulgaris 
var. cicla) which is cultivated for its edible leaves, leafstalks and 
midribs. These products are considered under "vegetables, n.o.p." and 
are not further discussed in this section of the report. 


Beta vulgaris is said to have originated in the Mediterranean 
area as far back as the second or third century, B.C. In the United 
States, the red beet was listed as early as 1806, but more modern 
varieties have been introduced in relatively recent years. In modern 
times, beets have become an important vegetable, widely grown in 
Canada and other countries as a home and market garden vegetable for 
fresh use, and cultivated in more limited areas as a commercial crop. 
Within the past decade or so, the larger part of commercial beet 
production in Canada has been diverted into processing uses. Fresh 
beets may be prepared and served in a variety of ways. However, 
today, most beets are sold in processed forms, e.g., diced, sliced, 
whole canned or bottled beets, and pickled beets. 


According to statistical data, beet production ranks about 
sixteenth in value in Canada among vegetable crops. Per capita dis- 
appearance is about 1.9 pounds per capita and appears to be declining. 
However, since beets are widely grown in home gardnes and mixed market 
gardens, and some of such small-scale production is not statistically 
reported, statistics may underestimate the true importance of beets 
as a fresh vegetable. 


Beet roots are a fair source of minerals, (calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, sodium, potassium, magnesium), but a poor source of 
vitamins. Beet greens, however, have a very high content of Vitamin A. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND STORAGE 

Beets are grown over a wide range of soils and climates. 
The principal problems with the growing of beets are: they do not 
thrive in very hot weather, which produces light zones in the beet- 
root; their young seedlings are small and easily overcome by weeds, 
making it difficult to obtain a good stand; and their "seeds" are 
really fruits containing several seeds, thus necessitating hand 
thinning to prevent crowding in the row. Apart from these problems, 
however, beet growing is relatively simple. Therefore, provided 
beets are given a good start by working the soil into a friable 
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condition before planting, and provided weeds are kept under control, 
their cultivation is a relatively simple task. Hand harvesting for 
bunching beets is one of the major costs, but machine harvesting is 
now used for processing beets, and for many "topped" beets for the 
fresh market. 


In most areas, beets can be planted at any time from about 
three weeks before the last killing frost in spring, until about six 
weeks before the average date of the first frost in autumn. In 
Canada, the harvesting season for beets extends from early July to 
the end of November. 


When grown for the fresh market, beets are usually harvested 
upon reaching 12 to 2 inches in diameter. Fresh market beets are 
pulled by hand and tied in bunches, or topped and packed in 50-l1b. 
bags or bushel baskets or in cellophane packages, usually containing 
2 pounds. 


Beets are a storable vegetable. Topped beets may be stored 
for up to five or six months with the use of sprout inhibitors and 
under controlled storage conditions (a temperature of O°C and 90-95 
per cent relative humidity). (1) Late beets, cooled immediately and 
stored under such cold storage condition, can be kept fresh for long 
periods - from harvesting, in, say, early October, almost until the 
next crop, in late June or early July - if they are topped and well 
sorted to remove all diseased or damaged specimens. Only topped 
beets are stored and marketed from storage; bunched beets, with tops 
attached, are sold direct from the field following harvesting. 
Storage results in some deterioration in quality and some loss due 
to spoilage; therefore, the main advantage to storage appears to be 
the reduction of pressure on the fresh market during the peak produc- 
tion period. Year-round sufficiency in beets would, however, be very 
difficult to obtain, thus necessitating some imports of fresh bunch- 
ing beets during the off-season. 


Growers sell fresh market beets to packers and wholesalers, 
and sometimes, particularly in the bunched form, direct to retailers. 
Processing beets go usually directly to the processor; processing 
beets are mostly grown under contract, at prices negotiated in 
advance. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Between 1961-65 and 1971-74 total beet acreage in Canada 
declined from 2,710 acres to 2,300 acres, or about 15 per cent (see 
Table 1). During this period, production fell from an average of 
50.0 million pounds to 39.4 million pounds, a decrease of about 21 
per cent. Declines were recorded in all regions except the Maritimes, 
where beet acreage increased by 63 per cent and beet production rose 
by 73 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74. However, the Maritimes, 
like Manitoba and British Columbia, are only minor producers of beets, 
so that in 1971-74 almost 83 per cent of the Canadian acreage and 89 


(1) Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 1974 Vegetable Production 
Recommendations, Province of Ontario, Publication 363, Toronto. 
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per cent of output was located in the central region. There is no 
recorded table beet production, as opposed to sugar—-beet production, 
in either Saskatchewan or Alberta, although undoubtedly this vegetable 
is produced in small commercial volumes in these provinces. 


There are no statistical breakdowns maintained for the pro- 
duction, acreage, or yield of processing beets as opposed to beets 
grown for the fresh market. The figures used in this report pertain- 
ing to the production of processing beets have been calculated on the 
basis of acquirements by processors. These data indicate that, where- 
as during 1961-65 production for processing amounted to less than 
half of total output, 23.7 million as against 50.0 million pounds, 
during 1971-74, this proportion had increased to about three-quarters, 
29.5 million out of 39.4 million pounds. It is clear that production 
for the fresh market has dropped sharply while that for processing has 
increased. Ontario evidently accounts for about two-thirds of Canada's 
processing beet production, (1) and Quebec is believed to account for 
most of the remainder. 


Average national yields of beets per acre declined from 
18,444 pounds in 1961-65 to 17,135 pounds in 1971-74. Lower yields 
in Quebec and British Columbia more than offset gains in the other 
producing regions. 


The aggregate farm value of beets produced in Canada 
decreased during the 1960s from about $1.1 million in 1961-65 to 
about $0.9 million in 1966-70. This was because the returns to the 
farmer (farm value per pound), averaging 2.1 cents per pound in 
1961-65 and 2.3 cents per pound in 1966-70, did not rise enough to 
compensate for the decline in total production between 1961-65 and 
1966-70. During the 1970s, however, aggregate farm value moved up 
again; while production between 1966-70 and 1971-74 has remained 
relatively unchanged, farm prices have risen from 2.3 cents per pound 
to 3.1 cents per pound. As a result, total farm value increased to 
almost $1.6 million in 1974. 


The data for average farm value per pound given in Table 1 
cover beets sold for both the fresh market and processing; separate 
figures are not available. The composite price per pound shown does 
not, therefore, reveal the considerable farm price differential which 
normally exists between processing beets and fresh market beets. 

From estimates prepared by the Board (see Table 3), it would seem 
that in 1974-75 the return to growers of fresh market beets averaged 
10.4 cents per pound while for processing beets it was 2.5 cents. 
During 1973-74, grower prices for fresh market beets rose sharply, 
while those for processing beets remained about the same. However, 

in 1974 the farm price of beets increased for processing as well as 
for the fresh market; sharply higher prices were negotiated in Ontario 
for processing beets (see Appendix Table 11), the average farm return 
for such beets increasing from 1.74 cents per pound in 1973 to 2.7/1 
cents per pound in 1974. 2) Processing beets are sold at widely 


(1) Statistics pertaining to Ontario's processing beet production are 
presented in Appendix Table 12. 

(2) The average price negotiated in Ontario for beets for processing 
in the subsequent 1975-76 crop year is reported to be $58.20 per 
ton, or 2.91 cents per pound. 
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Table 1: Beets: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value and 


Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Acreage - 
Maritimes 158 174 150 190 290 400 258 7763.53 
Quebec 1,140 1,044 1,140 820 SS0F = et ELO 988 - 13.3 
Ontario 1,214 902 910 930 900 920 915 - 24.6 
Manitoba 60 40 50 50 40 40 45 - 25.0 
B.C. 138 84 80 110 120 70 Le = 31.2 
Canada 23710 2,244 253305) .25100 ...2,230., 42,540 2,300 oe LD atk 


- Production, '000 lb. - 


Maritimes 1,418 2,228 15185 715936" 6254829 "4 523) 2,459 hil 64 
Quebec £55579 15,2169 15,8460 45756) 105/3690 1055459 10s47 1 - 32.8 
Ontario 29,720" 20,904 ~§25;763 °24,664 23,329 25, 08Gn0e24, 711 - 16.9 
Manitoba 573 356 410 820 630 360 555 - 3.1 
B.C. 2,692 1,441 Dect 002) pel, 2i) 831 1,216 - 54.8 
Canada 49,982 40,142 44,424 33,778 38,388 41,055 39,411 arg dL 

- Average Yield, lb. - 
Maritimes 8,975 12,805 7,900 10,189 8,559 10,578 9,531 te 6.2 
Quebec 13,666, 914,573. | 13,900) 5,800 12.200) ~95500- 7 105595 - 22.4 
Ontario 24,481) 23,175, 925,01), 20.520 25,921 727,270 ees 007, ae AKU IES 
Manitoba 9,550 8,900 85200 16,4007 L5, 750 == 9, 000" mi 25 435 end ol 
BaCx 199507) 17 51550 915, 250 91475046 21050926) 11y57 it 2, 800 - 34.4 
Canada 18,5444 175889) (19,066 5163085 (17,214..16,163e091/,135 me eS 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes 81 132 78 125 149 243 149 + 84.0 
Quebec 270 258 263 166 301 316 262 - 3.0 
Ontario 605 438 562 601 681 914 690 + 14.0 
Manitoba 14 13 18 SW; 32 22 27 + 92.9 
BeG. 100 _ 80 91 95 15 94 99 = PO 
Canada L,070 920 O12 024 onl oe Ome Oo T2206 + 14.6 

- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 
Maritimes Ba 5.9 6.6 6.5 6.0 Det 6.1 ree? ai) 
Quebec Lied ihe) iy SINS) 208 S50 Pgs) + 47.1 
Ontario a) 8) Zo Dee 2.4 2.9 3.06 2.8 + 40.0 
Manitoba 2.4 Say) 4.4 4.5 sje Gan. 4.9 +104.2 
B.C. a 5.6 Leo 5.9 9.5 his Se +118.9 
Canada Zak Der Zea 35.0 oe 329 sip! + 47.56 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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varying prices depending on size; processors prefer, and pay a premium 
for, smaller beets. In 1974, for example, prices negotiated by the 
Ontario Vegetable Growers Marketing Board ranged from $22.00 per ton 
for larger beets, 23 to 43 inches in diameter, to $111.00 per ton for 
smaller beets, 1 to 1% inches in diameter. 


Average farm values of beets have been very much lower in 
the central region than in other regions. This is in large part due 
to the high proportion accounted for by relatively low value proces- 
sing beets in that region, while production in other regions comprised 
mostly high value fresh market beets; separate figures for processing 
and fresh market beets are not available on a provincial or regional 
basis. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Increasingly beets produced in Canada are processed and the 
proportion sold on the fresh market diminishes. During the 1961-65 
period, slightly over one-half of production was sold on the fresh 
market and about 48 per cent was processed. In contrast, during 
1971-74, about one-quarter of this crop was sold on the fresh market 
and three-quarters was utilized by domestic processors. (1) As with 
Many other vegetables the average Canadian housewife has become less 
and less inclined to purchase fresh beets and to prepare them herself; 
annual domestic fresh market consumption, at an average level of 27.7 
million pounds during 1961-65, has declined to 10.9 million pounds in 
1971-74. On a per capita basis fresh consumption is estimated at 0.50 
pound per annum during the latter period as against 1.46 pounds during 
1961-65. 


Exports of fresh beets comprise only a very small share of 
production, about 1 per cent in the 1971-74 period. There has been 
no significant trend in export volumes, with 1971-74 annual exports, 
averaging 430 thousand pounds, being only slightly higher than 1961-65 
annual exports, which averaged 385 thousand pounds. 


Aggregate import totals show that fresh beet imports have 
increased since the early 1960s, from an annual average of 2.1 million 
pounds in 1961-65 to 3.7 million pounds in 1971-74. Although pub- 
lished data do not afford any breakdown of aggregate imports as to 
beet imports for processing versus imports for fresh sale, the Board 
estimates, as based on a questionnaire survey and on an inspection of 
import documents, that processing beet imports have risen substantially 
in recent years. Processing beet imports, for example, are estimated 
at 2.5 million pounds in 1973-74 and 6.2 million pounds in 1974-75. 
This compares to a 1961-65 average of only 200 thousand pounds and 
evidently negligible imports for processing in the 1966-70 period. 
With reference, however, to beets entered for domestic fresh market 
sales, imports appear to be declining, averaging 1.9 million pounds 
in 1961-65 as against 1.4 million pounds in 1971-74. 


Although Canada exports beets, total fresh imports for both 
the fresh market and for processing have considerably exceeded 
exports in all years since 1961. The deficit on trade in this fresh 
vegetable amounted to some 1.7 pounds annually in 1961-65, and to 3.3 
million pounds annually in 1971-74. The latter volume may be divided 
between net imports of 1.0 million pounds of beets for the fresh 
market and 2.3 million pounds of processing beets. 


(1) Trend ratios respecting supply and disposition data are presented 
as Appendix Table 2. 
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Canada is largely self-sufficient in fresh market beets; 
imports of fresh market beets comprised only 13 per cent of domestic 
fresh beet consumption in 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 4). Imports 
appear to be gaining slightly in importance, however; according to the 
Board's estimates, imports only accounted for about 7 per cent of fresh 
market consumption in the 1961-65 period. Fresh market imports are 
essentially a supplement to domestically grown beets in certain months 
(mainly April, May, and June) when domestic supplies are depleted or in 
short supply. 


Canada also remains largely self-sufficient in the market for 
processing beets, although in 1973-74 and in 1974-75 imports of proc- 
essing beets have become of increased importance. As based on the 
1971-74 average it is pointed out that 93 per cent of beets used in 
domestic processing were obtained from domestic growers; in this period 
total domestic acquirements for processing purposes amounted to 31.8 
million pounds, 29.5 million pounds being supplied by domestic growers 
and 2.3 million pounds being imported. However, the sharp rise in 
processing beet imports in 1973-74 and 1974-75 reveals that domestic 
growers are more recently meeting increased competition from imports. 
In the 1974-75 crop year, for example, imports of processing beets, 
estimated at 6.2 million poundss accounted for about 15 per cent of 
total domestic requirements. 


During 1961-65, net beet imports into Canada comprised an 
estimated 3.3 per cent of estimated total consumption (domestic disap- 
pearance) versus 7.6 per cent in 1971-74. This measure of self- 
sufficiency, while declining due to higher processing beet imports, 
indicates that Canada is essentially self-sufficient in meeting both 
fresh market and processing demand. 


As shown in Table 2, in terms of fresh product equivalents, 
the total domestic disappearance of beets, both in fresh and processed 
form, is calculated at 42.7 million pounds in 1971-74, having declined 
from an annual average of 51.7 million pounds in 1961-65. This decline 
results from a pronounced drop in fresh consumption although consumption 
in the processed form has increased. Per capita consumption figures, 
as noted earlier, reveal a sharp drop in the popularity of beets as a 
fresh table vegetable. However, a comparison of 1961-65 and 1971-74 
averages indicates a modest increase in per capita consumption of beets 
in the processed form (from 1.26 pounds to 1.45 pounds per capita); 
this comparison also shows that total beet consumption has declined 
from 2.73 pounds to 1.94 pounds per capita. 


Most of fresh market sales, according to 1971-74 data 
approximately 72 per cent, occur in the production months of July to 
November (see Appendix Table 3). The remaining 28 per cent of the 
crop is stored for sale during the subsequent seven months of the 
year. Monthly fresh market shipments out of storage decline steadily 
throughout the December to June period, with, during 1971-74, only some 
4 per cent of such shipments occurring in the months of May and June. 


Traditionally, Canadian beet producers have experienced 
little import competition durng the domestic growing season; only 
8 per cent of fresh market imports in 1971-74, comprising 1 per cent 
of fresh market consumption, entered the country during the five-month 
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domestic period (see Appendix Table 4). The months, December to June 
inclusive, accounted for the other 92 per cent of imports, representing 
32.7 per cent of total fresh market consumption during these months. 


As observed earlier, imports of processing beets have more 
recently captured a growing proportion of Canada's processing beet 
demand, particularly in 1973-74 and 1974-75. As best as can be 
determined, imports of processing beets occur mainly between October 
and December. There appears to be, in the market for processing beets, 
direct competition between domestic and imported beets during Canada's 
production season. To the Board's knowledge, domestic beet processors 
obtain their requirements, both domestic and imported, direct from the 
field and do not utilize stored beets to any important extent. 


Unload data indicate very little interregional trade movement 
in beets. Only very small volumes of fresh market production in Ontario 
and Quebec are marketed in either the Maritimes or Prairie regions. 
Similarly, while British Columbia is sometimes a supplier of vegetables 
to neighbouring provinces, again the volume involved is not significant. 


IMPORTS 


Imports of beets both for fresh market consumption and for 
processing originate almost entirely in the United States (see 
Appendix Table 6). Beets imported for fresh market consumption have 
originated mainly in Texas and California (see Appendix Table 8); 
these states have large spring crops and supply beets to the Canadian 
fresh market principally in April, May, and June. With respect to (1) 
imports of processing beets, these are entered from New York State, 
principally between October and December. New York and Wisconsin are 
the main United States producers of processing beets (see Appendix 
Table 12). 


In the 1971-74 period, 89 per cent of all beet imports, both 
fresh market and processing beets, entered Quebec and Ontario (see 
Appendix Table 7). The bulk of beets imported into these two provinces 
was for processing. The Board estimates that there has been little or 
no imports of processing beets in other regions; therefore, the imports 
recorded into other provinces are evidently entered for the fresh 
market only. 


EXPORTS 


As already indicated, Canada exports a small volume of beets; 
such exports averaged, during 1971-74, only some 1 per cent of domestic 
production. For the 1971-74 period most exports were to U.S. markets 
(see Appendix Table 9) where beets of Canadian origin enter free of 
duty. 


(1) According to a survey conducted by the Board for the 1974 year, 
processing beets are entered only into Ontario and Quebec, such 
imports originating entirely from growing areas in upper New York 
State. 
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PRICES 


Beets are sold at widely different price ranges, both at the 
farm level and at the wholesale level, depending on region of sale, on 
whether they are sold for procesisng or for fresh market consumption, 
and on their more specific retail form. For the crops years, 1971-72 
to 1974-75, processing beets have sold at an average farm price, for 
example, ranging between 1.7 to 2.5 cents per pound. Fresh market 
topped beets, usually sold in cellophane packages, command a higher 
farm price, and bunched beets may be sold at farm prices substantially 
exceeding 10 cents per pound. Table 3 below indicates the price differ- 
ential between processing beets and fresh market beets at the farm 
level: 


Table 3: Estimated Prices, Beets Sold for Processing and Beets 


Sold on the Fresh Market, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1971-74 


=» ¢ per 1b. = 
Sold for 
processing Lad ibd A 8) 2a0 Pee para ®) 
Sold to (a) 
fresh market * 3.4 oye! Yiggs 10.1 10.4 6.3 
Total Production Ae oS 3.0 Pee 3.9 ee 


(a) Includes fresh market exports to the United States. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


As derived by the Board, the average farm price for processing 
beets over the 1971-74 period was 2 cents per pound, or about one-third 
of the price received for fresh market beets, averaging 6.3 cents per 
pound. In 1966-70, the price for processing beets averaged 1.7 cents 
per pound or one-half of the price for fresh market beets, 3.4 cents 
per pound. The differential in price between these two types of beets 
has thus been widening in recent years. The growing and harvesting of 
processing beets is almost completely mechanized, resulting in lower 
costs and explaining the much lower price received. Considerably more 
hand labour is entailed in the harvesting and marketing of either topped 
or bunched fresh market beets. 


The above estimates respecting the average price per pound 
for processing beets conform to additional price data for processing 
beets sold in Ontario as obtained from the Ontario Vegetable Growers 
Marketing Board (see Appendix Talbe 11). Ontario accounts for about 
two-thirds of all processing beets sold in Canada. 


eis 


Based on the detailed price information in Appendix Tables 
10a to 10c, Table 4 summarizes the monthly wholesale price data per- 
taining to sales in the principal domestic markets in 1974. With 
reference to topped beets, there is evidently little or no competition 
from imports during the domestic growing season. In most markets 
imported topped beets are available in March, April, May, and June, 
although the offering period was somewhat longer in Halifax and shorter 
in Montreal. Domestic prices of topped beets are much lower in Montreal 
and Toronto than in the other three main markets, because returns to 
growers and costs of production are also lower in the growing areas 
supplying these two markets. Considering that the bulk of domestic 
beet production occurs in Quebec and Ontario, and in view of the much 
lower wholesale prices in Montreal and Toronto, it would seem that local 
supply conditions basically determine domestic prices and not imports. 


Imported topped beets tend to command a higher price than 
domestic beets in all markets, being offered in a period of generally 
short supply which permits premium prices. Such imported beets, more- 
over, are normally field marketed from spring crops in Texas and 
California and compete to advantage over domestic topped beets which, 
at that time, are mostly out of storage. Bunched beets are quite 
different in market appeal and price compared to topped beets and sell 
at a per pound price usually some three times that of topped beets. 

As with the topped beets, there is little or no import competition to 
domestically grown bunched beets in the period when domestic supplies 
are available, usually June to November; imports of the bunched product 
similarly occur in the late winter and spring months from supplying 
areas in Texas and California. 


The Board was only able to obtain fragmentary information 
concerning the landed cost of importing beets and the importance of 
transport and duty costs in relation to landed cost. From the infor- 
mation available, however, it is clear, as is the case with most imported 
fresh vegetables, that freight and brokerage charges substantially 
exceed the cost of the duty. Freight and brokerage costs are normally 
about 5 cents per pound on beets entered from California or Texas, but 
have ranged up to 10 cents per pound on certain shipments (e.g., from 
California to Winnipeg). Hence, in those regions, and in those 
periods (see Appendix Table 13) where the l-cent specific duty is 
applied, the specific duty is only one-fifth or perhaps one-tenth of 
transport costs. The impact of duty costs, however, can be higher in 
certain circumstances. Bunched beets are a more expensive product, 
for example, with a f.o.b. cost on entry frequently ranging between 
25-30 cents per pound; an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent has sometimes 
been applied on their importation with customs duty amounting therefore 
to 25 to 3 cents per pound. In such a case duty costs could amount to 
50-60 per cent of freight and brokerage costs. For most imported beets, 
however, duty costs are insignificant relative to freight and brokerage 
charges; these costs consequently provide the domestic growers supplying 
local markets with much more protection than import duties. This 
additional protection is, of course, lost as domestic growers ship their 
produce over longer distances. 
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Table 4: Average Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
and Imported Beets in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 
Topped 
Besta 

Jan. - - Died - 6.4 ~ 7.8 =— 13.3 = 
Feb. ~ - S603) - 6.8 - S26 TS 23Nel9 24 ~ 
Mar. - 14.8 G20 - 6.5 - feorpal2.l e325" 14.7 
April - 14.8 Dist S21 6-7 (by - - 11.6 - 16.0 
May - 14.8 12.6 10.504) - = 822.3 —Ur 16 sh 
June cecilia fa pe! =" 14.8 °10.0 ~ =e sel - 16.5 
July - 16.0 - - 10.4 - 14.1 = eye - 
Aug. - 16.0 Let - 9.4 = GE 1365 = "14.4 ~ 
Sept. i320 - Sel - Ted = 0 ~ = - 
UGE. dick fe ~ 5.4 = 135 IS =" E533 - 
Nov. r320 ~ 6.3 - Tel - 13.7 - 14.7 ~ 
Dec. ALG Teg © - 6.8 - Lets — 1520 *16.00elaso - 

Bunched 

Bestace? 

Jan. - = - - - - = - - - 
Feb. ~ - - - 37.5 - ~ ~ ~ 
Mar. St OPA AT - - - 34.6 - - 42.0 - 
Apr. - 37.9 5 Oye a aS} eens (oye | - - - ~ 
May - 43.3 - 31.3 - 36.8 ~ ~ ~ - 
June ~ mee ol =) 3/720) 41.60 - - 38.9 - 
July 53.5 —ee lo. - 28.9 = Oe - 39.4 - 
Aug. 3343 ae Fe Site aur? Lay. - 35.1 - 39.4 - 
Sept. 3343 se LL ode = 21.6 —- 37.3 42.6 39.4 ~ 
Oct. 33.3 - 11.7 - 24.4 - a Eee al - 
Nov. ~ = ~ouset §6(30.6 ~ - 42.8 37.0 - 
Dec. - - - 35.3 - - - 41.7 - - 


(a) Prices are based on quotations per 50-1b. container except as noted. 
(b) Based on 2-l1b. cello pack. 
(c) Prices are based on quotations per 9- or 18-1b. bunches. 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a-10c. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


The costs of producing red processing beets in Kent County, 
the principal beet growing area in Ontario, in 1972 and 1974 are 
presented in Table 5. Cost data for beets grown for the fresh market 
are not available. 


As indicated in Table 5 production costs for processing 
beets in 1974, among the growers surveyed, amounted to $458 per acre, 
or 1.6 cents per pound, with pre-harvest costs comprising about one- 
half of total costs. In 1972 production costs amounted to $371 per 


acre, or 1.3 cents per pound. 


It appears that the cost increase 


between 1972 and 1974 was primarily due to higher material costs and 


land charges. 


Table 5: Beets for Processing: 


Production Costs in Kent 


County, Ontario 


Yield, ipifeccae 


Pre-Harvest or 
Cultivation Costs 
Labour 
Machines 
Materials 


Total 


Harvesting and 


Marketing Costs 


Labour 
Machines 


Total 


Overhead Costs 
Land charges 
Other 


Total 


Total Costs 
Total Costs (¢/1b.) 


(a) Clean beets. 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by 
GCA. Fisher; P.Ag. 


L972 


29,200 


65.78 
33.62 
Tew 


ily /Syessy/ 


11.86 
100.97 


L263 


78.38 
4.72 


83.10 


371.30 
ore, 


$ per acre - 


1974 


28,800 


60.10 
37.24 
126.25 


223-59 


18216 
87.35 


T0500 


116539 
12.00 


128.09 


457.49 
ALSee! 


The average price for processing beets in Ontario was 2.71 
cents per pound. Therefore, the farmer in the above sample realized 


a net return of 1.12 cents per pound, or $22.40 per ton in 1974. 
a yield of 13.6 tons per acre, which according to Table 1 was bout the 


average for all Ontario growers, the net return per acre came to a 
respectable $322.56. This compares with a much lower net return of 
$9.60 per ton in 1972 when not only production costs, 1.27 cents per 
pound, but the average return, 1.75 cents, were lower as well. 


With 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Information pertaining to beet production in the United 
States is limited, and data are only maintained for beets grown for 
processing (see Appendix Table 12). For the 1971-74 period, U.S. 
processing beet production averaged 3.98 billion pounds with a total 
farm value of $5.8 million. New York and Wisconsin are the most 
important producers of this processing crop, together accounting for 
69 per cent of U.S. output in 1971-74. There is, evidently, a signifi- 
cant spring crop of beets grown in Texas and California for the fresh 
market. 


Recent developments in the Canadian market for processing 
beets indicate that domestic growers are not as competitive with U.S. 
growers in that market as in the fresh market. Whereas in 1966-70 
imports for processing were negligible, such imports rose to 2.5 million 
pounds in 1973-74 and further increased to 6.2 million pounds in 
1974-75. 1) According to the Board's survey of 1974 import documents, 
import competition is entirely from producers in upstate New York who 
enjoy easy access to Canadian processors situated in the Montreal or 
Toronto areas. In New York, the growing of processing beets is evi- 
dently viable at farm price levels considerably lower than those in 
Ontario. New York farm prices for beets for processing averaged 1.3 
cents per pound in 1971-74 compared to 2.0 cents per pound in Ontario 
(see Appendix Tables 11 and 12). According to the Board's imports 
survey, moreover, processing beets from New York were entered at an 
average f.o0.b. price of 1.5 cents per pound in 1974. This figure would 
approximate the price per pound received by New York growers and, is 
lower than estimated 1974 production costs in Ontario (1.6 cents per 
pound) and much lower than the average farm price negotiated by Ontario 
growers in 1974 (2.7 cents per pound). Im the case of processing beets, 
therefore, domestic growers, mainly located in Ontario and Quebec, 
appear currently to face significant import competition from nearby 
U.S. growers. It is also pointed out that in the 1974 crop year 
Ontario growers negotiated sharply higher farm prices for beets for 
processing. This price increase was probably of considerable importance 
in attracting imports into the Canadian home market, especially in view 
of greatly increased production of processing beets in 1974 in New York 
and in the United States overall. 


As presented earlier, there is little or no import competition 
from U.S. growers in Canada's fresh market during the Canadian growing 
season and most of the marketing period. Fresh market imports basically 
enter in April, May, and June when the domestic supply of topped beets 
is beginning to run out and fresh bunched beets are unavailable. Pro- 
duction cost data for fresh market beets are not available for either 
Canada or the United States, and therefore, the Board lacks evidence 
concerning cost differences. It would, however, not be unreasonable to 
assume that in the more northern states, having the same production 
season as Canadian growers, that production costs may be somewhat lower. 


(1) As based on import data for the 1975 calendar year, processing 
beet imports are expected to decline substantially in the 1975-76 
crop year, to an estimated 3.0 million pounds. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh beets, topped or not, are at present classified under 
tariff item 8704-1, which is described as follows: 


Bee. M.F.N. Gen. 
BEGES | ciceisiss ain ops piss o's en DEL DOUDG Free eects ISCu. 
or or 


TOP Das TOR pate. 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
26 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and the 10 per 
cent duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


In the above form, the item has existed since 1950 and is 
bound under GATT. On a temporary basis, the 10 p.c. alternative rate 
was suspended, and free entry substituted from February 20, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 and again from November 20, 1974 to June 30, 1977. At 
the latter date, unless the suspension is further extended, the item 
will revert to its permanent statutory form. 


Beets are subject to additional duties under tariff item 
8704-1 if entered in small retail packs (normally cellos) weighing 
5 pounds or less; the additional packaging duties are 5 p.c. M.F.N. 
and 10 p.c. Gen. with free entry again applicable under the B.P. rate. 
As with most fresh vegetables, imports are almost entirely of U.S. 
origin, and the only duty of importance is the M.F.N. specific duty 
of 1 cent per pound and the related packaging duty of 5 p.c. 


The presently existing duty of 1 cent per pound on beets 
has been in effect since 1948 at which time the 26-week seasonal 
period for application was introduced. The tariff structure 
applicable in various periods is given below: 


ay 


Table 6: Beets: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bere M.F.N. Gen. 
1935 Free 27k p.c. eNye eee 
1936-38 Free 15 pec. SOL erator 
1939-47 Free LOY Dae. 30 i GA) 
£OGBETOSO NC MAYaT IN WE comer elie L(G ideKayce> Ane e) 
LOT. cs 
1950 (June 1)- Free et. (20 weevaye” 1 ct. (26 weeks) 
1973 (Feb. 19) LOND SC: LOM Cs 
1973 (Feb. 20) Free Tet. (26 eet. 1 ct. (26 ect 
Free Free 
(d) (d) 
1974 (July 1) Free 1 ct. (26 weeks) 1 ct. (26 weeks) 
LOS ei LO pec. 
(d) (d) 
1974 (Nov. 19) Free 1 ct. (26 weeks) 1 ct. (26 weeks) 
Free Free 


(a) Not less than 1 ct., June 15-Feb. 28. 

(b) Imports from the United States were subject to the General Tariff 
until December 31, 1935. 

(c) Not applied until 1950. 

(d) Effective April 10, 1959, packages weighing 5 pounds or less have 
been subject to an additional duty of 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 10 p.c. Gen. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


Free entry has applied to B.P. imports since 1935. With 
respect to the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, ad valorem rates applied 
to beets from 1935 until 1948 at which time the l-cent specific duty 
was established together with the provision for its application over 
a 26-week period. From 1948 to 1973, a 10 p.c. rate was applicable 
to imports whenever the l-cent specific duty was not in force. This 
off-season ad valorem rate was suspended from February 20, 1973 until 
June 30, 1974; the suspension was reinstated on November 19, 1974 to 
remain in effect until June 30, 1977. 


The application of the seasonal specific duty on beets is 
authorized for up to 26 weeks (182 days) in continuous or split periods 
in each of the three tariff regions. The application of the seasonal 
specific duty has not always been particularly critical in affording 
protection to domestic growers; in certain years the specific duty has 
been waived in some regions inasmuch as growers evidently obtained a 
higher level of protection from the ad valorem rate of 10 per cent than 
from the specific duty of 1 cent per pound. 
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Appendix Table 13 sets forth the actual period in each year 
since 1966 during which the seasonal specific duty has been in effect. 
In the Maritime region the l-cent duty has been in effect in every 
year since 1966 usually for the full 26 weeks permitted. In the central 
region, however, Canadian beet growers, as represented by The Canadian 
Horticultural Council, did not request the specific duty in the crop 
years 1970-71, 1972-73, and 1974-75. The Board was informed by the 
Council that the specific duty was not requested for the central region 
in 1972-73 due to a poor harvest and a generally short domestic beet 
supply; in this region the specific duty was not requested in ae amet 
as growers deemed the straight 10 p.c. rate to be more advantageous. 
The Board was also informed that in the western region the specific 
duty has generally not been applied as there has been a satisfactory 
market for domestic production and because of the protection afforded 
by the 10 p.c. rate. However, in 1973-74, a specific duty was applied 
in both the central and western regions as free entry would otherwise 
have applied to imports during the domestic harvest season. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the l-cent specific duty varies 
widely because of the very different per pound prices at which beets 
are imported. According to the Board's review of import documents, 
processing beets were entered in 1974 at f.o.b. prices ranging between 
1.3 to 1.7 cents per pound and averaging 1.5 cents per pound. In 
contrast, most fresh market beets appear to have been imported at 
between 10 and 14 cents per pound. The application of the 1l-cent 
specific duty on processing beet imports would therefore amount to an 
average ad valorem equivalent rate of 66.7 per cent in 1974. With 
respect to fresh market imports, as best as can be estimated, the 1974 
ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty would have been 7 to 10 per 
cent. In the case of the more expensive bunched beets imported at 
f.o.b. prices of 25 to 30 cents per pound, the specific duty would have 
been equivalent to only some 3 to 4 p.c. 


There is evidence that the level of tariff protection provided 
by the seasonal specific duty of 1 cent per pound has been eroded by 
higher unit import prices. As shown in Appendix Table 14, the average 
f.o.b. price of dutiable imports for the fresh market increased from 
4.7 cents per pound in 1966 to 10.8 cents in 1974, and the ad valorem 
equivalent of the specific duty declined from 21.3 per cent to 9.3 per 
cent. It may be noted from Appendix Table 14 that the percentage of 
dutiable imports to total imports declined significantly in 1973 and 
1974 following the suspension of the off-season 10 p.c. rate and the 
non-application of the specific duty in some regions in 1974-75. 


Under the United States tariff fresh beets imported from 
Canada are entered free of duty under item 135.20, Part 8 - Vegetables 
Subpart A. — Vegetables, Fresh, Chilled, or Frozen: 


(1) The 10 p.c. rate was applicable from July 1, 1974 to November 18, 
1974 at which time the provision for the ad valorem rate was again 
suspended. This July to mid November period would cover, however, 
the main production months for beets during the 1974-75 crop year. 
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Colsic. Cotes 
Item 135.20 Beets (not including 
SULAL IDCELA) Opec ctace ss erece Skacee reste Free L777 Ad. val - 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed: (a) that the 
specific duty on beets be raised from 1 cent to 13 cents; (b) that this 
proposed 13-cents specific duty be subject to an ad valorem minimum of 
not less than 15 per cent; (c) that the 10 p.c. off-season duty be 
removed. The Council reasoned that the existing seasonal duty of 1 cent 
per pound could be increased to 13 cents "to compensate iP some measure 
for the elimination of the 10 per cent off-season rate." ) No proposal 
was made by the Council for any change in the existing provision for a 
seasonal period of 26 weeks. 


The Council's proposal would benefit consumers of fresh 
market beets in that the permanent removal of the 10 p.c. off-season 
rate would reduce the cost of actual import duties paid on such beets 
and would reduce the price of domestically grown beets in the January- 
June period. This consumer saving would, however, be out-weighed 
by higher prices for the whole domestic crop during the 26-week 
on-season period if it is assumed that growers would increase prices to 
the extent of the 4-cent duty increase. On the basis of 1974-75 
production and import volumes the Board estimates that the proposal of 
the Horticultural Council would increase consumer costs with respect 
to beets by $206 thousand in total, or by less than 5 cents per annum 
per family of four. The additional benefit to the grower would be 
about $75 per acre based on an average yield of 16,163 pounds per acre. 
The cost to the consumer of the proposed increase in the specific duty 
on fresh market, as opposed to processing beets, is estimated at less 
than $4 thousand, because the benefit of the removal of the 10 p.c. 
off-season rate nearly outweighs the cost of 4-cent increase in the 
specific duty. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association recommended an 
additional and separate tariff item for beets when imported for 
processing (beets for manufacture) with a straight 10 per cent ad 
valorem seasonal duty and free entry in the off-season. This separate 
tariff item would be of considerable benefit to processors in permitting 
lower import duties. Where the present specific duty applies to imports 
for processing such duty is 1 cent per pound over a current f.o.b. price 
average of only 1.5 cents per pound; an on-season 10 p.c. rate would, 
however, be equivalent to only 0.15 cent per pound. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian production and consumption of fresh market beets 
has been declining rapidly. Imports for the fresh market have dropped 
off also, but not as rapidly. The import share has, consequently, risen 


(1) The Canadian Horticultural Council, submission to the Tariff 
Board — Reference No. 152 - Fresh and Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables, November 20, 1973, Ottawa. 
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from an annual level of 6.7 per cent during 1961-65 to 13.0 per cent 
in 1971-74. Import penetration is however, greatest, and has 
increased most, during the months when Canadian storage supplies are 
running out. The level of import penetration during the main produc- 
tion/marketing season, July to February is low, less than 6 per cent. 
While the ad valorem equivalent of the seasonal specific duty has 
diminished, this erosion has not affected the position of the growers 
of fresh market beets adversely. Therefore, the Board does not find 
an increase in the present seasonal specific duty of 1 cent per pound 
warranted. On the other hand, it would consider further erosion of 
its value undesirable, and concludes that the specific duty should be 
subject to an ad valorem minimum of 10 per cent. 


The Board can find little merit in retaining the 10 p.c. 
off-season rate, in addition to the specific duty of 1 cent per pound. 
The application of any duty during the late spring and early summer 
months on fresh market beets, when imports are at a seasonal peak, is 
viewed as constituting a cost to the Canadian consumer with no sig- 
nificant advantage to domestic producers. In view of its recommenda- 
tion to discontinue permanently the existing 10 p.c. off-season rate, 
the Board recommends a compensating extension of the present seasonal 
period to a maximum of 34 weeks, in order to encompass a greater part 
of the actual marketing period. The Board is of the opinion that, in 
view of the limited availability of domestic beets between March and 
June, duty-free entry should be permitted for this part of the year. 


As noted, beets, when imported in pre-packaged small pack- 
ages for the retail trade, are subject to additional packaging duties. 
A more general discussion of such additional packaging duties is 
provided elsewhere in this Reference. The Board is recommending no 
change with respect to the provision for the additional duty when 
beets enter pre-packaged, presently provided for under tariff item 
8704-1. 


With respect to the growing and marketing of beets for 
processing in Canada, the data show increasing import competition. 
Processing beet imports rose from an annual average of 200 thousand 
pounds in 1961-65 to 2.3 million pounds in 1971-74, and to 6.2 
million pounds in the 1974-75 crop year. Available data indicate 
that growers in New York State can supply Canadian processors at 
prices significantly less than those prevailing in Ontario. This 
advantage was due to lower costs of production and depressed prices, 
because of overproduction, in the United States, and sharply higher 
contract prices in Canada. 


Apparently, Canadian growers opted for higher prices and a 
greatly increased net return per acre, net returns which made growing 
beets for processing for the average grower very profitable, at the 
risk of losing part of their market. 


The Board therefore concluded that an additional and 
separate tariff item should be introduced for beets when imported for 
processing. In view of the recent trend in negotiated prices for 
beets for processing in Ontario, the Board finds itself unable to 
recommend a rate lower than 1 cent per pound for this item. Further- 
more, it is recommended that the ad valorem minimum rate be 20 per 
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cent. These rates would apply to both the Most-Favoured-Nation and 
General Tariff; the B.P. rate would remain Free. 


The traditional season for the processing of beets is during 
the harvesting period, using principally, domestically grown beets. 
To discourage any change in this practice and the substitution of the 
processing of imported beets during the off-season, no period of free 
entry for beets for processing is recommended. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing schedule in effect 
respecting beets under tariff item 8704-1 be deleted and that the 


following schedule be inserted: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
arr t Tariff Tariie 
Beets, n.o.p. ....per pound Free Ee bts Lees 
but not but not 
less than less than 
ORIG Cane LOvolco. 
or Free or Free 
In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 34 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 
When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in pack- 
ages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following tariff item 8748-1. 
Beets for processing ....... 
eet peti siesta, pel. pound Free met. Uecte 
but not but not 
less than less than 
20°p.ts Z05pwte 


cs 
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Appendix Table 1 


Beets: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as 7 No. of as 7 Farms 


Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 


Atlantic Region 200 ee 203 Tad 391 
Nfld. 48 1.9 52 2.0 130 
Petes iy) 0.7 74 2.9 30 
Nese 79 351 47 bas’ 134 
N.B. 56 Zee 30 Vez 97 

Central Region 2,094 82.3 2,089 81.8 1,418 
Que. 1,078 42.4 1,136 AS, 726 
Ont. 1,016 39.9 953 5/3 692 

Western Region 250 9.8 263 10.3 381 
Man. 68 Zed 65 255 91 
Sask. a2 0.4 def O.7 47 
Alta. 68 207 69 fae 69 
BoGe 102 4.0 112 4.4 174 

wees? 2,545 100.0 2,555 100.0 219 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 3 


Beets: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Sy ees aS. 


to Principal Markets, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


= thousand pounds - 


July 1,826 1,114 2,744 748 441 523 
Aug. 2,659 1,351 2,071 997 883 1,453 
Sept. 2,703 L771 3,598 1,239 1,191 1,054 
Oct. 2,243 1,709 2,798 1,609 1,169 1,260 
Nov. 1,437 855 1,399 922 361 737 
Dec. 805 607 1,090 506 351 482 
Jan. 676 602 Te127 491 287 503 
Feb. 503 434 709 325 324 379 
Mar. 503 419 1,036 317 144 179 
Apr. 345 222 563 76 90 158 
May 216 187 581 83 37 48 
June 460 211 454 242 37 110 
Year 14,376 9,482 18,170 72555 55315 6,886 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Beets: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market Consumption, 
Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1971-74 . 


Average 
1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- Produc- From (a) Consump- % of Con- 
Month sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

per cent - thousand pounds - per cent 
July 0.7 1,114 54 1,168 4.6 
Aug. ~ jbo te a | =) 15356 0.4 
Sept. - 1 Ray a al 7 L778 0.4 
Oct. = 1,709 17 1,726 besa 
Nov. B52 855 30 885 3.4 
Dec. 17.0 607 81 688 Lis 
Jan. 19.6 602 126 728 a LF fs | 
Feb. 34.3 434 184 618 29.8 
Mar. 3953 419 207 626 Oye. 
Apr. 50.6 222 280 502 55.8 
May 48.1 187 264 451 Doe. 
June 22.4 211 161 Bui 43.3 
Total 10.4 9,482 1,416 10,898 1350 


(a) Excludes estimated imports for processing. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 5 


Beets: Total Imports ©? by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 h 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


ce me 


- thousand pounds - 


July 47 238 144 3.9 24 25 442 85 
Aug. * * 7 0.2 6 2 = 19 
Sept. ih OFF 4 Oo 2 - 2 11 
Oct. ak * 279 AS 2 47 1,039 ZY. 
Nov. 8 OS 1,838 49.9 397 23 ols 5,418 
Dec. 102 Gol S35 8.5 32 42 50 1,126 
Jan. 141 Boo 59 a0 49 47 48 94 
Feb. 213 12.8 Lol eS} 107 346 59 134 
Mar. 286 Ny / at 181 4.9 85 338 147 154 
Apr. 331 19.8 236 6.4 164 476 iS W/ 169 
May 335 20.1 295 8.0 187 489 250 253 
June 204 eg 169 4.6 16h E is 257 is 


Total 1,668 100.0 3,686 100.0 1,166 2,010 3,946 igOie 


(a) Includes imports for fresh market consumption and for processing. 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


ted 
tes 


672 
950 
814 
595 
664 


739 


640 
841 
189 
584 
oak 


Uni 
Year Sta 
1966 ak 
1967 Le 
1968 i, 
1969 Ls 
1970 i Be 
Average 
1966-70 Le 
BRST Ad ths 
La vi2 
1973 4, 
1974 ie 
1945 sh 
Average 
1971-75 as 


493 


(a) 


Mexico 


i 
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France 


Beets: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


- thousand pounds - 


16) 


Appendix Table 6 


Netherlands 


oe 


Total 


1,672 
1,950 
1,814 
1,601 
1,664 


1,740 


1,640 

841 
4,920 
7,584 
3,216 


3,640 


(a) Includes imports for fresh market consumption and for processing. 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Atlantic Region 
Nfld. 
Pobsls 
N.S. 
Not 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Canada 


(a) 


1971 


1,640 


1972 


1973 


thousand pounds 


4,920 


Appendix Table 7 


Beets: Imports by Province and Region, 1971-1975 


1974 


7,584 


1975 


(a) Includes imports for fresh market consumption and for processing. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Beets: 
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Appendix Table 8 


Percentage Distribution of Imports from United States, 


by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 (a) 


O72 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1973 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1974 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


California 


Texas 


35.5 
66.7 
47.0 
57.7 


(a) Excludes imports for processing. 


(b) Based on unload volumes. 


Source: 


Beets: 


Year 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1269-70 
1970-71 


Average 
1966-70 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 


Average 
1971-74 


Source: 


Agriculture Canada. 


United 
States 


283 


Agriculture Canada. 


Others 


thousand pounds 


New 
Florida Jersey Others Total 
per cent (b) — 

60.6 12o4 == 100.0 
0.3 2467 0.8 100.0 
2.4 16.7 Sie) 100.0 

68.4 10 2.6 100.0 

re 9.7 3.6 100.0 
- - - 100.0 
parigs Gon pars hk 100.0 

48.4 Gee - 100.0 
5.4 20 6.8 100.0 
4.4 UPA al 3.8 100.0 


Appendix Table 9 


Exports by Country of Destination, Crop Years, 
1966-67 to 1974-75 
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Appendix Table 10a 
Beets: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Halifax, 1974 


Week Florida Texas Nova Scotia 
Ending i doz. wbchd-; Topped 1 doz. bchd. Topped 
ee ARSE, 50-lb. bag SEs. 50-1b. bag 


- cents per pound - 


Jan. 4 
Feb. iL 


Mar. 1 


op 21.7) 14.8 
29 ay ok 
Apr. 5 21.7 4) 14.8 
12 43.30) 14.8 
19 43.3) 14.8 
26 43.37) 
May 3 43.3 14.8 
10 43.3 14.8 
17 43.3 14.8 
24 43.3 14.8 


June 7 14.8 
July 5 16.0 


Aug. 2 16.0 


Sept. 6 Soe 


7a | 3323 13.0 

oct. 4 3350 13.0 
11 a575 13.0 

18 33.3 13.0 

25 13.0 

Nov. 1 13.0 
8 13-0 

15 13.0 

22 13.0 

29 LeU 

Dec. 6 13.0 
A Ea 13.0 

20 13.0 

oR io 0 


(a) Texas, 2 doz. bunched, equivalent to 18 1b. 
(b) Also Texas quotations. 
(c) Also New Jersey quotations. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


1974 


Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Montreal and Toronto 


Beets 


Ontario 


Toronto 


GCalizre 


Zeaoze 


uebec 


Montreal 


Texas 
bchd. 


Week 
Endin 


bchd. Cello Topped 
deve I2x20 1b. o0-Lb. 


1 doz. 


bchd. 


Topped 
50-lb. bag 


Topped 1 doz. bchd. Cello 
gs 72 sila 


50-l1b. bag 


2 doz. 


bu. 


3) 


18 1b. 


9 1b. 


Lose Di 


- cents per pound - 


co © 
oO + 


4 


Jane 


110 


© 0 CO 0 CO CO HO 


s e e e s es es 


owowowwnowVnowo wo 


11.0 


37.9 
36.8 


5.8 


9.9 
oe) 
9.9 


6.5 


11.0 


34.1 


5.8 


6.3 


LO 


34.1 


6.0 


6.3 


11.0 


34.1 


6.0 
6.3 


9.4 
8.9 


6.8 


11.0 


34.1 


6.8 


11.0 


34.1 


eae) 


726 


2) 
2 


April 


6.8 


11.0 


36.8 


D3 


7.8 


atta) 


eles) 
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Appendix Table 11 


Beets: Production, Gross Returns and Gross Returns 
per Pound for Beets for Processing in Ontario, 


1961-1974 
No. of Gross Gross Returns 
Growers Production Returns Per Ton Pers 1b. 
"OOO 1b. $ $ c 

1961 pt 8,892 146,940 33-205 165 
1962 a3 11,406 207 , 988 36.47 Looe 
1963 46 14,104 230,036 S32 oz 163 
1964 59 155574 256,438 33-30 1.67 
1965 a1) 122062 2042 372 53792 1270 
Average 

1961-65 Eye | 12,368 209,195 33553 1.69 
1966 swt Peet) 199,876 53.01 12.65 
1967 50 11,566 200 , 323 34.64 1B AS 
1968 47 15,700 Zhi h 33 35.56 bars 
1969 44 13,670 2485521 36.36 182 
1970 41 14,758 261,881 35.49 nh ae A 
Average 

1966-70 47 13,561 2372007 35°05 175 
1971 44 17,540 3153443 36.03 1eo0 
1972 41 17,480 305,376 34.94 Ley 5 
1973 a7 Ps BB ) 346,872 $4253 1e74 
1974 : 24,000 ** 651, 360 54.28 2.71 
Average 

1971-74 ToC 2e 404,763 41.04 2205 


(a) Domestic acquirements as recorded by Statistics Canada. 


Source: 


Ontario Vegetable Growers Marketing Board. 


Beets: 


New York 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


New York 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


New York 
Texas 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


SOUrCe. Woo. 
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Appendix Table 12 


Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 


Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


LOTS 


1974 


- Production ‘000 lb. - 


1971-1974 
1971 Si2 
146,400 96,400 
22,500 os u0 
135,300 126,000 
135500 71,700 
o197 00 329 ,800 
1,547 13017 
290 pal 
1,454 15399 
968 983 
4,059 3,910 
0.9 leek 
| Mes 1.4 
(tea! 1.1 
ies 1.4 
ik Laz 


132,000 
43,700 
121,200 


104 ,800 


401,700 


Farm Value 


LyAo2 

ook 
1,588 
#619 


eer al 


Farm Value 


Department of Agriculture. 


172,400 
28,000 
172,500 


109,300 


482,200 


$'000 - 


3,129 

430 
2,950 
3,378 


EP stoy | 


¢ per lb. - 


Average 


1971-74 


136,800 
32,475 
138,750 


90,275 


398,300 
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BROCCOLI 


Broccoli, (Brassica oleracea, var. italica) is a cabbage- 
like vegetable of Mediterranean and Asia Minor origin. It was culti- 
vated in Italy in ancient Roman times, was introduced into England 
about 1720 and subsequently to America. In 1883, a French seed firm 
referred to broccoli as the sprouting or asparagus broccoli. Prior to 
1920 it was a little known vegetable in North America, despite its much 
earlier introduction, but shortly thereafter it became a commercial 
entity and now enjoys considerable popularity. The flavour is similar 
to cabbage but milder and, like cabbage, it has a high Vitamin A content 
(2,600 international units per 100 grams). 


Two Chinese vegetables, gai-lon (or gay-lun) and sen-choy are 
forms of broccoli, although it is believed that these have at least on 
occasion been imported under the tariff provision for "vegetables, n.o.p.,' 
rather than that for broccoli. The name “heading broccoli" is some- 
times applied to cauliflower (B. oleracea, var. botrytis); cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, kale and kohlrabi are all varieties 
of the same species, all having been developed from B. oleracea, the 
wild or sea cabbage. Another vegetable of a related species, B. ruvo, 
is known variously as Italian turnips, Italian turnip broccoli or 
broccoli rab; on importation, it is classified as a "vegetable, n.o.p., 
and is not further considered here. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Like cabbage, broccoli thrives in moderate to cool climates. 
Most North American grown broccoli is of the Italian green type called 
Calabrese. Varieties have been developed to meet regional climatic 
and soil conditions, and for freezing as opposed to fresh market con- 
sumption. It is propagated by seeds either sown directly in the field 
or in beds to produce transplants, the latter practice being more 
widely used in Canada. 


Broccoli reaches harvest in 60 to 150 days, depending upon 
the variety and the weather. It is vitally important that it be har- 
vested at the correct time, i.e., when the shoots have green unopened 
bud clusters and are still compact. Yellow buds and loose clusters 
spoil the product. On most varieties, the central bud matures first 
and by removing it first the growth of lateral buds is encouraged; 
unfortunately, these buds develop unevenly and cannot be harvested all 
at one time. This has led modern breeders to develop hybrid broccoli 
which has a tendency to produce only the solid, single cluster with 
little or no tendency to lateral bud development. 


Broccoli is grown in home gardens throughout Canada, but 
commercially only in the very southern-most regions of the country. 
The marketing season for domestic broccoli runs from approximately 
early July to late November (see Appendix Table 4). Outside of these 
months no domestic fresh supplies are available and, accordingly, imports 
account for all domestic consumption (see Appendix Table 5) and do not 
compete with the locally produced product. With a short storage life 
of 10 te 14 days, this vegetable must be marketed shortly after 
harvesting. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 

The farming of broccoli on a commercial scale is primarily 
confined to the Provinces of British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, and Quebec. According to the Census of Agriculture for Canada 
for 1971, 341 farms reported broccoli as a commercial crop, for a total 
of 984 acres or an average of 3 acres per reporting farm. In 1961, 
according to the same source, there were 595 acres of broccoli but the 
number of farms reporting was not given. Acreage distribution by 
province and region for 1961 and 1971 are given in Appendix Table l. 
It must be noted that the Census data does not include unreported 
acreage in market gardens, which could account for a substantial pro- 
portion of the total fresh market supply. 


British Columbia appears, from the limited data available, 
to be the principal producing area in Canada, accounting in 1971 for 
597 acres or 61 per cent of those reported. This is the only province 
for which production figures are normally compiled; there are no pub- 
lished statistics with respect to Canadian production and farm value, 
or for acreage other than for 1961 and 1971. However, the Board has 
estimated Canadian production from 1967 to 1974 (see Table 1). Based 
on acquirements by Canadian processors, production for processing 
averaged 4.1 million pounds during 1971-74 or 53 per cent of total 
estimated output (see Table 2). The remaining 47 per cent went to the 
fresh market. 


Table 1: Broccoli: Estimated Canadian Production, 196/-73 


- '000 lb. - 
Average 
1967 1968 1969 1970 1967-70 
5,000 6,300 8,800 9,500 7,400 
Average 
1971 To he 1973 1974 1971-74 
7,000 8,400 7,300 7,900 TAs ole 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Acreage, production and yield figures for British Columbia 
are given in detail in Appendix Table 2. It will be noted that more 
than three-quarters of the province's crop is used for processing, 
e.g., 2.8 million pounds in 1973 as against 716 thousand pounds for 
fresh consumption. This province accounts for more than half of all 
broccoli grown in Canada for processing. 


Between 1968 and 1973 total production of broccoli in British 
Columbia averaged 3.5 million pounds annually, with a peak output of 4 
million pounds in 1971; yield averaged 6,357 pounds per acre, ranging 
from a low of 5,706 pounds in 1968 and 1972 to a high of 7,197 in 1971. 
Farm value averaged $336,700 per year. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


All broccoli grown in Canada is either consumed fresh or is 
processed in Canada; none is exported. Canadian consumption of broc- 
coli averaged 33.1 million pounds annually during the period 1971-74, 
up 56 per cent in comparison with the period 1967-70; per capita con- 
sumption increased from 1.02 pounds to 1.51 pounds, or by 48 per cent. 
Growth was primarily in the consumption of fresh broccoli, which ac- 
counted for over four-fifths of total domestic disappearance in the 
period 1971-74. 


Since average annual Canadian production remained relatively 
constant from the period 1967-70 to 1971-73, averaging 7.4 million 
pounds and 7.7 million pounds respectively, the aforementioned sharp 
increase in consumption was almost entirely attributable to increased 
imports. Total imports, including processed broccoli converted to 
fresh equivalent weight, rose from an annual average of some 13.8 
million pounds in 1967-70 to 25.5 million pounds during 1971-74, an 
increase of 84 per cent. At the same time, imports as a proportion of 
total domestic disappearance increased from 65 per cent to 77 per cent. 


Total consumption of broccoli in the processed form amounted 
to an average of 6.2 million pounds during 1971-74, an increase of 19.4 
per cent over the period 196/-/0. Canadian growers experienced little 
competition from imports of fresh broccoli for processing; such imports 
are believed to have been small; in 1974 they comprised about 10 per 
cent of domestic production for processing or some 6 per cent of total 
processed consumption. However, Canadian growers and processors, lost 
considerable ground proportionately to processed imports. In fresh 
equivalent weight, processed imports increased by 141.5 per cent, 
expanding their share of the market from 16.9 per cent in 1967-70 to 
34.2 per cent in 1971-74. As a result Canadian production for proc- 
essing has dropped in recent years. 


As mentioned previously, most broccoli is for the fresh 
market, and, furthermore, fresh market consumption has risen more 
rapidly than processed consumption. Fresh market imports have also 
made very substantial gains. In 1971-74, total imports for the fresh 
market amounted to 23.3 million pounds or 86.7 per cent of total con- 
sumption compared with 80.6 during the period 1967-70; the proportion 
supplied by Canadian growers dropped from 19.4 to 13.3 per cent. Since 
broccoli cannot be stored, the Canadian consumer is entirely dependent 
upon imports during the off-season, and, with the increasing popularity 
of this vegetable, imports during this season have increased. However, 
imports also gained a larger share of the domestic market, as demon- 
strated in Table 3, during the Canadian production season; imports 
increased their share during the July to November period from 
42.1 per cent in 1967-70 to 63.6 per cent in 1971-74, and, as shown in 
Appendix Table 5, import penetration rose throughout the production 
season, and was not confined to the shoulder months only. 
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Table 3: Broccoli: Production, Fresh Imports and Fresh 
Consumption, On-Season and Off-Season, 
1967-70 and 1971-74 


% Change 
Average Average 1967-70 to 
1967-70 1971-74 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Production for 
Fresh Market 
On-season (4 ) 32102 3,50) +) 414-9 
Off-—season - as - 
Total S107 3.007 ie i behed es 
Imports 
On-season ‘@ 2,259 6,222 + 175.4 
Off-season 10,670 175220 + 60.4 
Total 12,929 ZS g542 qe 310 PS 
Consumption 
On-season “¢ 5,361 9,787 PES a6 
Off-season 10,670 17,142 + 60.7 
Total T6503. 26,929 + 68.0 


Imports as Z2 of 


Fresh Consumption 
On-season (a) A211 63.6 
Of f-season (b) 100.00 99.9 
Total 80.6 86.7 


(a) July-November. 
(b) January-June and December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


IMPORTS 


Almost all broccoli imports originate in the United States, 
especially the State of California, which accounted for 98 per cent of 
U.S. shipments to Canada in 1974 (see Appendix Tables 6 and 9). The 
remainder is mostly imported from Mexico. The western region accounted 
for 42 per cent of fresh broccoli imports, the central region for 56 
per cent, and the Maritimes for the remainder. Western Canada, with 
27 per cent of the population, apparently favours broccoli as a vege- 
table to a much greater degree than other parts of the country. Total 
Canadian imports of broccoli were valued at $4.1 million in 1974. 
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PRICES 


The farm value of broccoli is available for British Columbia 
growers only and is shown for the years 1968 to 1973 in Appendix Table 
2. These figures are believed, however, to be indicative of the price 
to growers in other areas of Canada. It will be noted that the farm 
value of fresh market broccoli in British Columbia has remained fairly 
constant, averaging 17.4 cents per pound for the six-year period 
1968-73. Prices of broccoli for processing also moved within narrow 
limits during 1968 to 1972, averaging 7.4 cents per pound, but jumping 
to 10 cents in 1973. It will be noted that the farm price for proc- 
essing broccoli was generally less than one-half of that for the fresh 
market product. 


Weekly wholesale-to-retail prices for imported and domestic 
broccoli for 1974 (see Appendix Table 10 and its summary in Table 4 
below) clearly indicate that in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg 
offerings of imported broccoli occur in sufficient quantity throughout 
the year, both in season and out of season, to warrant price quotations. 
The only exception is Vancouver, where no prices are quoted during 
September and October. Furthermore, only Montreal, Toronto, and 
Vancouver quote prices for domestic broccoli, in the case of Montreal 
at levels above that of imports, and for the other two market centres, 
below. It is noteworthy that for broccoli, where, unlike most other 
vegetables, domestic producers are not a dominant factor, there is an 
absence of any seasonal fluctuation in wholesale prices. Canadian 
consumers do not benefit from lower in-season prices. 


Table 4: Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
and Imported Broccoli in Halifax, Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
—- ¢ per lb. - 

Jan. - Brae) - 29.9 - 28.4 ~ 31.8 ~ aba 
Feb. - i be SY ~ S123 ~ 29 22 - abe - 3230 
Mar. - 36.9 _ 27,0 - as ate. ~ 29.8 ~ 30.5 
Apr. - SP Ap - 30.1 - 38.8 - iLO RIS b - 32.5 
May - 36.8 ~ 2724 - 2129 - 29.1 - 30.2 
June - 36.8 - 27.6 - 2554 - 29.3 ~ 3230 
July ~ 5554 32¢Se480ek ~ 2937 ~ 30.9 - 3324 
Aug. - S650 31494625..0 ~ 27.3 - 31,2 29. 0Rc3aak 
Sept. - 38.4 28J43260;9 - 29.8 - 30.9 2d ath - 
Oct; - 3/25 - 24539 2375 266 - 30.4 Z0inL - 
Nov. - SDeo - 28.6 - 210 - BLES ZOu0i moo we 
Dec. - Bose - 26.8 ~ pay fees = 30.6 - a2e0 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 
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The information collected by the Board with respect to the 
landed cost of imported broccoli of California origin at various 
Canadian market centres is summarized in Table 5; the detailed data on 
which this table is based can be found in Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 
The duty, at 10 per cent ad valorem, is the smallest component of the 
total landed cost. Freight, brokerage and other transportation costs 
combined are a much more important factor in determining the landed 
cost and, consequently, offer a greater degree of protection to domes-— 
tic growers than does the duty. In 1974 in Vancouver, freight, bro- 
kerage and other transportation costs were 14-22 per cent of landed 
costs, in Winnipeg 19-28 per cent, in Montreal 23-28 per cent, and in 
Toronto, 18-23 per cent. 


Table 5: The Landed Cost of Imported Broccoli in Toronto, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight 
Cost Brokerage Total 
£202. etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 12.1-18 .8 4.7-5.9 152-1.8 16.8-25.0 
273 13.2 -19.0 4.4-5.5 1.4-1.5 20.4-24.5 
1974 1725-2251 4.8-5.9 i37-2.2 2259-2928 
Montreal 1974 14 .5-17.6 5.2-6.3 1.4-1.8 21.4-25.4 
Winnipeg 1974 137 0-20.9 42-7 .1 Tee ou 20.1-29.0 
Vancouver 1974 15.5-26.1 252-3. 1, 6-200 199-2653 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


The U.S. industry, with an average output of 356 million 
pounds in 1971-74, is many times greater than the Canadian broccoli 
industry (see Appendix Table 12). California, with four crops per 
year accounts for the bulk of U.S. production. California growers av- 
eraged about 7,500 pounds per acre during 1971-74, a yield well above 
that realized by growers in British Columbia during the 1970s, an aver- 
age of 6,300 pounds. Taking into consideration the higher yields in 
California and this state's multicrop season it is probable that total 
costs of production are lower there than in Canada. This appears to be 
substantiated by a comparison of average farm values in the following 
table. Note that these are at least 10 per cent lower in California 
with respect to broccoli for the fresh market. For processing broccoli 
average farm values were lower in British Columbia, until 1973 when 
California returns, and presumably costs to the processor in that state, 
were lower. 
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Table 6: Broccoli: Farm Value per Pound, Fresh and 
Processing, British Columbia and 


California, 1971-73 


For Fresh For 
Market Processing 


=": Der 1b 7b) 2 


(a) 


LOTTE 
British Columbia Lee iso 
California 14.7 8.8 

LOZ 
British Columbia 17.0 ew 
California 13.9 8.8 

L973 
British Columbia 13.0 10.0 
California 15.8 9.4 

(a) California prices for processing broccoli not available prior to 
LOT. 

(b) In national currencies, unadjusted for exchange rates. 

Source: B.C. Department of Agriculture; U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


since January 1, 1968. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh broccoli is classified under tariff item 8727-1, which 
is described as follows: 


Dees M.F.N. 

Brocco lsd: cd. sae shies tienes sae eee cee Free LOnD, CG. 
or 
Free 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the ad valorem duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
16 weeks, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the ad valorem duty 
is not in effect. 


Gen. 


30 p.c. 
or 
Free 


The current nomenclature and rates of duty have been in effect 


From 1959 to 1967, the ad valorem duties of 10 


M.F.N., applied throughout the year. Prior to April 10, 1959, 
broccoli was classified under "vegetables, fresh, n.o.p." at 10 p.c. 
M.F.N. Tariff item 8727-1 is bound under GATT. 


Neale) 


The Horticultural Council in its brief to the Board proposed 
that the ad valorem duty be increased to 20 per cent and the seasonal 
period be extended to 20 weeks, divisible into two separate periods. 
This proposal applied to both broccoli for the fresh market and fresh 
broccoli for processing. 


Since its inception in 1968, the seasonal duty has never been 
applied in the Maritime tariff region (see Appendix Table 13). It has 
been applied in the central tariff region from 1972 onwards only. In 
the western tariff region, the seasonal duty has been in effect since 
1969. The length of application has varied, from year to year and 
from region to region, from 68 days to 112 days. The maximum of 16 
weeks, or 112 days, allowable at present, has occurred only four times, 
twice in the western region and twice in the central region. It would 
appear therefore that in the past there was little need to extend the 
period of application of the seasonal duty. This evidence also points 
out that an extended period would not necessarily result in a maximum 
application. 


The application of the seasonal duty in the central region 
had the effect of greatly increasing the volume of dutiable imports, 
as shown in Appendix Table 14. 


With an ad valorem, rather than a specific, seasonal duty the 
level of protection provided growers has not experienced any erosion, 
which has occurred for many vegetables with a specific duty in the 
face of increasing produce prices. In fact, even with a specific duty, 
erosion would not have been a serious problem inasmuch as the average 
unit price of dutiable broccoli imports, or average farm returns, has 
increased very little since 1968. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council to raise the sea- 
sonal duty on broccoli from 10 p.c. to 20 p.c. would, if implemented, 
double the level of existing protection. On the basis of an average 
import value for dutiable imports of 13 cents per pound, with the 
assumptions as explained in the introduction to this report, the Board 
estimates the cost of the additional duty to Canadian consumers, at 
approximately $266,000 equivalent to between 4 and 5 cents per year for 
a family of four. The benefit to growers, thus calculated, would 
amount, at an average yield of 6,300 pounds, to $82 per acre. 


U.S. growers with four crops per year, at higher yields per 
acre per crop, and larger farms, quite clearly have a competitive ad- 
vantage over Canadian growers of broccoli for the fresh market despite 
the substantial costs of transportation incurred in marketing in 
Canada. On the other hand, maintaining the present level of seasonal 
tariff protection would most likely result in further import penetration. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council did not differen- 
tiate between fresh market broccoli and processing broccoli. Conse- 
quently the recommended increase in the duty from 10 p.c. to 20 p.c. 
for processing broccoli would increase the cost of this product to 
broccoli processors. On the other hand the disadvantages of producing 
fresh market broccoli in Canada, over the United States, would also in 
large measure seem to apply to processing broccoli, and therefore the 
same level of protection would appear to be called for. The apparent 
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similarity in average returns to the growers in British Columbia and 
California suggests, however, that the costs of production for growing 
broccoli for processing in the two countries may not be far apart. 
Moreover, imports of broccoli for processing are believed to be minor 
and are much less significant than in-season imports of fresh market 
broccoli. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a separate 
tariff item for broccoli when imported for processing - ''Broccoli for 
manufacture'’ - with the same ad valorem seasonal duty and length of 
application as now apply under tariff item 8727-1. In line with its 
general proposals, the Association also suggested that the period of 
application of the seasonal duty need not necessarily be identical to 
the period for broccoli imported for the fresh market. 


The Board gave consideration to introducing a specific sea- 
sonal duty for broccoli, combined with a minimum ad valorem rate. To 
do so would be consistent with the rate structure recommended for 
other fresh vegetables. The specific seasonal duty with an ad valorem 
equivalent of 20 per cent, as proposed by the Council, would, on the 
basis of the average unit value of dutiable imports of fresh market 
broccoli in 1974 of 13 cents per pound, be 2.6 cents; at a level of 15 
per cent, it would be 2.0 cents per pound. An ad valorem rate of duty 
of 20 per cent would have a lower specific value for processing broc- 
coli because its price is lower than for fresh market broccoli. The 
average return to the grower in British Columbia in 1973 was 10.0 cents 
per pound for broccoli grown for processing; thus, an ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent would have a specific value of 2 cents per pound. 


Pre-packaged broccoli, or consumer packs, are not now included 
in the provision following tariff item 8731-1 for additional duty when 
imported in individual packages of less than 5 pounds, nor were any 
proposals made that this vegetable should be included for that purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian fresh market consumption of broccoli has increased 
rapidly. Most of this growth has, however, accrued to imports, not 
only out-of-season but also in-season. Nearly two-thirds of consumption 
during the Canadian production season is presently estimated to be 
imported. Consumption of processed broccoli has also grown, and in 
this respect all of the increase has accrued to foreign growers, although 
most of the imports are already in the processed form; fresh broccoli 
imports for processing are relatively small. With higher yields per 
acre and several crops per year, growers in California appear to have 
a distinct advantage over Canadian growers, an advantage particularly 
applicable to fresh market broccoli. As a result of the above factors, 
since 1967-70 Canadian production is estimated to have increased by 
less than 5 per cent, while total consumption rose by at least 50 per 
cent. 


While the Board was left with the impression that Canadian 
growers have been slow to exploit the opportunity to participate more 
fully in satisfying the growing demand for broccoli, a vegetable well- 
suited to the growing conditions in the southern-most regions of Canada, 
it nevertheless concludes that, with respect to fresh market broccoli, 
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growers should be given a somewhat greater incentive. The Board is of 
the opinion, however, that the present level of protection is adequate 
with respect to broccoli for processing and that a separate tariff 
item should be introduced for this product. Furthermore, the present 
period of application of the seasonal duty, i.e., 16 weeks, in the 
Board's opinion, is of sufficient duration to cover adequately the 
domestic marketing season for this vegetable. For example, some 83 
per cent of domestic fresh market broccoli is marketed during the 13 
weeks of August, September, and October; a substantial proportion of 
the remaining domestic crop would be covered by the further three 
weeks for which tariff protection is now afforded. 


The Board is of the opinion that, since little broccoli for 
the fresh market is imported in individually wrapped consumer packs 
of 5 pounds or less, there is no necessity to provide for an addi- 
tional duty for broccoli imported in that form. The Board, therefore, 
recommends that no provision be made for such additional duties for 
broccoli. 


Thus the Board recommends that the duty for fresh broccoli 
be set at a specific rate of 23 cents per pound with a minimum rate of 
15 p.c. under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, that the B.P. rate 
remain Free and that the rate under the General Tariff be 5 cents per 
pound with a minimum rate of 30 p.c. These rates shall apply for a 
period not exceeding 16 weeks during any 12-month period ending 3lst 
March, and the Free rate shall apply at all other times. The Board 
also recommends that the duty for fresh broccoli imported for proc- 
cessing be established at a rate of 13 cents per pound with a rate not 
less than-10 pie: MiF.No;7 thatethe B.P.. rate be Free, and that the 
General rate be 3 cents per pound but not less than 20 p.c. The rate 
for processing broccoli shall apply in all months of the year. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8727-1 be 
deleted and that the following schedule be inserted: 


Broccoli, n.o.p. 


In any 12-month perio 
31st March, the specifi 
ad valorem duty, as the 
be, shall not be mainta 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tapert 


per pound Free 


d ending 
eC auty ox 
case may 
ined in 


force in excess of 16 weeks, and 


the Free rate shall app 
the specific duty or ad 
duty is not in effect. 


Broccoli for processing 


eeoeoeeteeveeeee ee ee © & © oO 


ly whenever 
valorem 


per pound Free 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


2% cts. 
but not 
less than 
LD ps Cts 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
LORD eC. 


General 


Tariff _ 


Sects. 
but not 
less than 
S0AD eC. 4 
or Free 


3.CtUs. 
DUCsnGe 
less than 
20 Dec. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Broccoli: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 
and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as Z No. of as Z Farms 
Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 

Atlantic Region SY 22 a2 104 LOG 41 
Nfld. 2 0.3 * * 6 
Pebe le 61 1023 97 9.9 14 
Nece 2 0.3 5 0.5 14 
N.B. 67 hes 2 Cuz 7 
Central Region 214 45.5 262 26.6 200 
Que. 86 1434 85 8.6 59 
Ont. 185 Sila 77 18.0 141 
Western Region 192 Sy ee: 618 62.8 100 
Man. 8 4 13 BLAS 14 
Saske 2 Ves) 2 O52 5) 
Alta. s) Os) 6 0.6 US 
BaGe 179 BOaL 597 60.7 66 
prada 595 100.0 984 100.0 341 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 3 
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Appendix Table 4 


Broccoli: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh eHipnenta 2 
1967-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1967-70 1971-74 fo epal L97Z 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. _ = - - is re 
Feb. - = - - = a 
Mar. - ~ - - = = 
Apr. = = - - = = 
May re = - - = = 
June - 16 - - 62 = 
July 242 244 203 260 350 162 
Aug. 766 888 323 912 1,244 L073 
Sept. 887 1,087 1,093 1,007 1,067 Le bek 
Oct: 924 ees) L053 770 1,141 1054 
Nov. 282 ey 446 342 247 374 
Dec. - 6 - = 8 is) 
Year a O2 3,587 Be 079 Je291 fs a,0l4 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 5 


Broccoli: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1967-70 and 1971-74 


Average 

1967-70 Average 1971-74 

Imports as From Imports as 
% of Con- Domestic From Total %Z of Con- 


Month sumption Production Imports Consumption sumption 


—- per cent - - thousand pounds - - per cent - 
Jan. 100.0 ~ 24 ee Phos 1 | 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 - 2,420 2,410 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 = 2,466 2,466 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 - Japp a ee) eel 100.0 
May 100.0 - 2,864 2e004 100.0 
June 100.0 16 2205 22 oe 99.3 
July 68.7 244 Te262 1,506 83.8 
Aug. Die) 888 742 1,630 Le ate 
Sept. 124 1,087 590 ele 3502 
OCE. 8056 995 1,508 23003 60.2 
Nov. 78.9 B52 2,119 2a il 85.8 
Dec. 100.0 6 2,416 Paes Gigs 99.8 
Total 80.6 Shea toss! Zoos ous 26,929 86.7 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Broccoli: Imports by Country of Origin, 1967-1975 


United Hong Puerto 
Year ‘States Mexico Kong Rico Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1967 ST ae 7 - - - 9,730 
1968 12,479 2 - - ~ L235 482 
1969 23,206 18 - - - 13 52a 
1970 to. 9/6 - 2. il = 15,979 
Average 

1967-70 Pos oe 7 1 * ~ 12,929 
1971 17,087 265 4 1 1 2723508 
1972 21,029 T3015 S 1 = 22,050 
1973 23,025 915 i - 1 24,775 
1974 28,284 901 Zz ~ - 29,187 
1975 33,991 382 - - - S423 72 
Average 

1971-75 24,849 696 3 * * 25,548 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Broccoli: Imports by Province and Region, 1967-1975 


Average 
1967-70 1971 LO72 £973 1974 Lo 
= thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 107 279 316 457 545 764 
Nfld. 1 14 2 igs) * - 
jo A ie Zz aL 3 7 2 6 
Niwa « 219 119 167 200 264 288 
N.B. 47 145 144 2D 279 470 

Central Region Sy037 1G OF gyi BS 12,486 14,028 16, 362° 19,785 
Que. 2,958 4,088 55.140 5,499 692405). 7,050 
Ont. 2,879 65-125 7,346 8,529 10,114 12,149 

Western Region 3,986 6,867 9,248 10,290 12 2/0 e tS O23 
Man. 387 747 955 1,023 LEAS (Valo riko loWg 
Sask. 73 200 247 332 406 430 
Alta. 594 234 1,452 1,669 SIs w ED meray del 
B.C. Faget fae 4,686 6,590 7,266 8,590 9,076 

Canada 12,929 172306 22e020 Z4y1/0 29,187 -a45a72 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Broccoli: Imports by Month, 1967-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1967-70 i 1971-75 i 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 159.6 Eons PRR UANYS 10.6 dle ei 3,126 35077 3004 
Feb. 1,601 12.4 2,698 10.6 2,280 2520 3,208 3,850 
Mar. jae WA is Pee TEMS 10.6 2,494 2,794 2,643 3,666 
Apr. 1,694 aes ad 2007 10.2 1,970 2,602 2,495 SPU Pal 
May 1,444 11.2 SpULASRAL a8 PL TY NTE we syTicyen) | Sy oals 
June 1,083 8.4 2541/7 9.5 2,006 2,447 2,466 See 
July De 4.1 1,499 oa! des 126 ages 2,450 
Aug. 140 it 820 Se! 839 578 1,147 Ph ues 
Sept. 126 1.0 637 265 523 5o7 874 826 
Oct 407 Sisal Lord 6.1 Po 50 1,880 1,943 1,820 
Nov 1,054 8.2 230) 9.0 2,547 2,087 peasy oe! Shil Oe ye! 
Dec. L077 13.0 2,562 10.0 1913 2,483 Seele. 3a Lao 
Total 12,929, 1.0020 25,548 100.0 22, 0508E245/ 10929, oy mode 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 9 


Broccoli: Percentage Distribution of Imports from United States, 


by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Texas Arizona Others Total 
a per cent = 

1972 
Atlantic Region owl aal 2.0 1.9 oe 100.0 
Central Region 92.5 ORS) Da2 2.0 100.0 
Western Region 99.5 0.5 = - 100.0 
Canada 94.7 Ose se Uys) 100.0 

Loz 
Atlantic Region SPC Sie) ez 3.0 100.0 
Central Region 9561 ibs) 10 1.4 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 - - = 100.0 
Canada 96.9 0.9 1a JEALE 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region 1838 ie) - Le 100.0 
Central Region O71 0.5 0.7 L2G 100.0 
Western Region oo 0.3 - - 100.0 
Canada hairs Os O70 Oe 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 10a (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 10b 


Broccoli: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Winnipeg 


and Vancouver, 1974 


Winnipeg Vancouver 
Calif. ‘Texas Calif. B.C. 
Week etna, sbchd. ctn., bchd. ctn. ctns 
Ending 14¢s222elbss 14's 2216s. 22h Lb 22 1bs'. 
= cents per pound ope 
aris 4 S13 BO at 
11 3057 322 
18 Bia3 SZee 
25 33 a9 STi hess: 
Feb. 1 31.6 31.8 
8 30.1 i es 
a) 31.3 3350) 
22 Sh bees 34.7 
Mar. il 35.8 S362 
8 B10 32.9 
15 27.6 28.4 
PP! 2163 29 en 
29 2733 29.0 
INigeee |S 27.9 29.2 
2 29.0 32.4 
19 31.6 3500 
26 3250 32d 
May 3 30.1 30.9 
10 30.0 3061 
Ay 28.8 29.8 
24 28 a2 29.8 
sik Zoa2 5005 
June 7 27.9 S28) 
14 2955 320 
val 29.5 32.0 
28 30.2 32.0 
July 5 30.9 33.3 
12 SOG BIS HS 
19 SOau a5\3 
26 Se 33.25 
Aug. 2 31.3 33.9 
9 WPA) 32.4 
16 B13 324 
23 31-3 3549 28.4 
30 3120 29.5 
Sept. 6 30.9 28.6 
13 30.9 28.1 
20 30.1 28.1 
27 e126 26.1 
Oct. 4 31.6 26.1 
ie 29.8 26.4 
18 SO a 25.8 
25 30.1 26.1 
Nov. 1 30.1 0 Soe 
8 2003 33.8 (2) 26.1 
15 32.6 33.8(5) 26.1 
20 33.6 34.1( 25 Zone 
29 cel 30.5 (5) 
Decer 6 Bie ene) 33.2 ¢.) 
13 5155 Seo 32.27.) 
20 29.9 29.9 32.262) 
27 29.9 29.9 32.2 


(a) Cartons 14's bunched at 22 pounds. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12 


(a), 


Broccoli Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage = 

California 36,100 40,800 49,000 45,600 42,875 
Texas 2,000 2,200 1,500 1,000 1675 
Oregon 3,400 3,300 2,600 25200 2,850 
Arizona 1,020 1,000 840 700 890 
Uso. 39,064 40,590 42,520 47,300 53,940 49,400 48,290 


- Production, '000 lb. - 


California 280,700 324,000 320,000 369,300 323,500 
Texas 7,900 10,400 5, 800 3,900 7,000 
Oregon 21,100 24,400 20,200 # £16,300 20,500 
Arizona 6,200 5,600 4,200 3,800 4,950 


Se ee pote RS 
U.S. 228,160 °283,040 315,900 364,400 350,200° 393,300 3553000 


- Average Yield, lb. = 


California 7,776 7,941 Geooe 8,099 7,545 
Texas 35.950 4,727 3,867 3,900 4,179 
Oregon 6,206 7,394 13009 Tip TiS T5193 
Arizona 6,078 5,600 5,000 5,429 5,262 

U.S. 5,841 See 7,429 7,704 6,492 75962 rh soy ps 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Galifornia 315005 35,088 39,013 525247 39,426 
Texas 1,016 1.130 694 522 841 
Oregon 2031 2,344 2,008 Zee ee AU 
Arizona 1,015 889 761 712 844 

Uso. 18,406 264235 355417 oS Rh 42,476 55,952 43,314 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. a 


California ie 10.8 V2.2 Vas Nae 
Texas 12.9 10.9 127.0 13.4 12.0 
Oregon 9.6 9.6 9.9 14.9 10°58 
Arizona 16.4 Le Poa 13857 aU aa 

Uso. eo1 923 2 10.8 12.1 i ee 


(a) Fresh Market and Processing. 


Note: California has 4 crops per year; all other states have 2 crops per year. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Brussels sprouts (Brassica oleracea var. gemmifera) is a 
botanical variety of cabbage. The plant is biennial, producing its 
"sprouts" in the first year and bearing seeds the second. Brussels 
sprouts originated in Europe and were possibly grown in Belgium as 
early as 1200 and are known to have been cultivated in North America 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


The plant is a tall-stemmed cabbage in which many tiny heads 
form along the:stem at the bases of the leaves instead of one large 
head at the top of a short stem. The small heads are harvested when 
they reach the marketable size of 1 to 2 inches in diameter. 


Brussels sprouts need a long, cool growing season. The 
plant can withstand frost and is harmed by hot weather. Best quality 
sprouts are produced during a fall with sunny days and cool nights. 
It is a relatively minor crop in Canada with a per capita consumption 
of less than 1 pound although total consumption has increased consid- 
erably from the latter 1960s. . 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


Brussels sprouts can be grown commercially in most vegetable 
producing areas of Canada, preferably in muck or deep, loamy, soils. 
Sandy soils are also excellent if an abundance of organic matter is 
present. Good drainage is imperative. This plant is started in 
seed-beds and is later transplanted. 


Harvesting is usually done by hand some three to three and 
a half months after setting out the plants. When picked by hand the 
plants are gone over two or three times. For a once-over (single 
picking) operation, the plants are topped when the sprouts at the 
bottom of the plant are % inch to 2? inch in diameter. This permits 
the development of a full stem of sprouts four to six weeks later 
when the stocks can be harvested mechanically. The stocks are subse- 
quently fed manually into a machine that strips off the sprouts. 


For growing sprouts, considerable labour is required in 
such operations as transplanting, topping, leaf removal, picking, 
and - in the case of fresh market sprouts - cleaning, trimming and 
packing. 


Brussels sprouts cannot be stored fresh for a long period, 
at the most three to five weeks at 0 C. Increases in temperature 
decrease the storage life considerably. 


On the fresh retail market, Brussels sprouts are usually 
sold by pound weight in over-wrap containers or by quantity in quart 
containers. Processing sprouts are normally sold directly to the 
processor. Processing sprouts are primarily frozen, although small 
volumes are also canned. 


ey 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


With the exception of British Columbia, acreage and produc- 
tion figures for Brussels sprouts do not appear to be tabulated in 
Canada although testimony at the public sittings suggests that this 
vegetable is grown across the country. However, the major producing 
areas are probably British Columbia, which had 476 acres in production 
in 1973, Ontario, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Shown below is the Board's estimate of total Canadian pro- 
duction from 1966 to 1974: 


Table 1: Brussels Sprouts: Estimated Canadian Production, 


1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 wee W ck sees LSE! 1974 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Higveo 7,800 8,900 9,800 8,700 8,800 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


As indicated above, estimated Canadian production has 
increased by some 1.68 million pounds or by 23 per cent between 
the periods 1966-70 and 1971-74. In British Columbia, the rate of 
growth was 51 per cent, from 1.6 million to 2.4 million pounds between 
the slightly different periods of 1968-70 and 1971-73 (see Appendix 
Table 1). 


Per acre yields in British Columbia during the period 
1971-73 averaged 6,290 pounds. For the same period, estimated 
Canadian production was approximately 8.8 million pounds; assuming 
that the B.C. yield is at least indicative of the national average 
yield, 8.8 million pounds translates into a total of 1,399 acres of 
Brussels sprouts in Canada of which an average of 28 per cent or 389 
acres were located in British Columbia. 


British Columbia is the only area reporting the farm value 
of the Brussels sprouts crop. This averaged $438,000 in 1971-73 or 
17.9 cents per pound. This average farm-gate price across Canada 
would have resulted in an average farm value for total domestic 
production of some $1.6 million. The average return for the fresh 
market product was 24 cents, considerably above the 16 cents per 
pound realized for processing sprouts. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


All Brussels sprouts produced in Canada are assumed to be 
consumed domestically as no data are available regarding exports in 
fresh or processed form. Supply and disposition estimates are 
presented in Table 2 while certain supply and disposition ratios are 
given in Appendix Table 2. 


Total domestic consumption of Brussels sprouts increased 
some 27 per cent between the periods 1966-70 and 1971-74, from an 
estimated 12.0 million pounds to 15.3 million pounds; total domestic 
production increased by 24 per cent, from 7.1 million pounds to 8.8 
million pounds. The major portion of the increased production was 
consumed on the fresh market where consumption from Canadian produc- 
tion increased by 34 per cent. Consumption of domestic sprouts in 
processed form increased by 14 per cent. 


The most noticeable change in consumption patterns was in 
the quantity consumed in processed form. Total processed consumption 
from both domestic and imported sources showed an advance of 62 per 
cent; imports in processed form expressed in the fresh equivalent 
jumped some elevenfold to 2 million pounds in the 1971-74 period from 
a very low base of 164,000 pounds in 1966-70. The increase in pro- 
cessed imports was in contrast to an 8 per cent drop in fresh imports. 


Imports for fresh consumption during the domestic market 
season are estimated to have declined from almost 34 per cent of 
total fresh consumption to 18 per cent between the periods 1966-70 
and 1971-74 (see Table 3). The smaller share of the on-season fresh 
market taken by imports results from a 40 per cent decline in imports 
and a 36 per cent increase in fresh consumption from domestic output 
in the August to December period. Rising fresh market consumption 
during the January to June period is almost totally supplied by 
imports. In terms of total domestic consumption, both fresh and 
processed, the share of the market accounted for by imports has 
at 42 per cent during 1971-74 remained almost constant. 


Processor acquirements of fresh Brussels sprouts have been 
met by domestic growers, with the exception of 1973. In that year, 
some fresh sprouts were imported for processing. 
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Table 3: Brussels Sprouts: Fresh Market Production, Fresh 
Imports and Fresh Consumption, 
On-Season and Off-Season, 
1966-70 and 1971-74 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 1b. - 

Production ) 
On-season (b) 33373 4,605 
Off-—season 65 10 
Total 3,438 A O15 

Imports eS 
On-season ** 15°7.09 028 
Off-season 35070 3, 388 
Total 4,779 4,416 

Consumption (5) 
On-season (b) 5,082 513 633 
Off-season mb Py she) SES 
Total Se2k7 9,031 


Imports as Z% of 
Consumption 
On-season ae B90 One 
Off-season 
Total 53.2 48.9 


(a) August-December growing season. 
(b) January-July. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh Brussels sprouts originate in the United 
States and Mexico, with the United States customarily accounting for 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the total (see Appendix Table 5). 
Almost all United States shipments originate in California (see 
Appendix Table 8). In 1974, the central region of Canada accounted 
for 53 per cent of fresh imports, the western region for 45 per cent 
and the Atlantic region for the small remainder (see Appendix 
Table 6). 


PRICES 


The farm value of Brussels sprouts is available for British 
Columbia only (see Appendix Table 1, covering the years 1968 to 1973). 
It will be noted that the farm value of sprouts for the fresh market 
rose from an average of 21.2 cents in the 1968-70 period to 24 cents 
in 1971-73, or by about 13 per cent. For the same two periods, the 
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price for the processing market moved ahead from an average of 13.9 
cents to 16.0 cents or by 15 per cent. 


Wholesale-to-retail price data in 1974 for imported and 
domestic Brussels sprouts in various forms and sizes of packs in 
certain major Canadian markets are given in Appendix Tables 9a and 9b. 
These data show that during the Canadian growing season imports of 
fresh Brussels sprouts are limited to very small volumes which are 
insufficient to establish weekly price quotations. The data were also 
inadequate to make a comparison between the wholesale-to-retail price 
of domestic and imported produce. Only in Winnipeg was such a com- 
parison possible, and in this case the imported sprouts were priced 
about the same or slightly higher than the domestic product. 


Table 4: Brussels Sprouts: Total Landed Cost of Imports 
in Toronto, Winnipeg, and 


j Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, 
Cost Brokerage, Total 
fie Gade etc. Duty Landed Cost 
““EaNee in ea per Lb. i= 
Toronto Loi 2 16.6-20.6 4.2-4.3 1.6-2.0 22.4-26.9 
L978 2256 4.2-4.4 Free-3.8 26.8-30.8 
1974 - - - ~ 
Winnipeg 1974 25.0-29.4 Beano sh Free-4.6 28.4-38.4 
Vancouver 1974 13.6-25.0 Lista Lan Free-2.5 15.6=2939 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 


Information collected by the Board with respect to the 
landed cost of imported Brussels sprouts of California origin is 
summarized in Table 4; the detailed data on which this table is based 
can be found in Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. In general, the cost of 
freight, brokerage, etc., is about equal to the cost of the duty; 
accordingly, freight, brokerage, etc., afford a less pronounced 
degree of added protection than is the case with several other vege- 
tables. It should be noted that the range in the cost of the duty is 
the result of the dual rate structure, i.e., 3 cents per pound 
specific duty plus an additional 5 per cent when imported in packages 
weighing 5 pounds or less, or 10 per cent ad valorem (no additional 
duty for packages) whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. output of Brussels sprouts is confined almost entirely 
to California; commercial production in other states is negligible. 
In 1973, California growers produced 64.1 million pounds of sprouts 
(see Appendix Table 11) as against total estimated Canadian output 
of 9.8 million pounds. The California yield averaged 11,508 pounds 
per acre compared to 5,889 pounds in British Columbia. 


ds 7) 


Production cost estimates for Brussels sprouts were pre- 
pared with reference to Ontario, British Columbia and California. As 
shown in Table 5, costs per acre were judged to be higher in Cali- 
fornia in 1973 than in Ontario and British Columbia in 1974. However, 
when expressed on a cost per pound basis, the higher California yield 
per acre resulted in costs which were not significantly different 
between the three areas. By assuming a 15 per cent increase in pro- 
duction costs in California from 1973 to 1974, the state's per pound 
cost would have been 12.41 cents, compared with 12.36 cents in 
Ontario and 13.06 cents in British Columbia. It should be noted, 
however, that the sample used to derive costs may be atypical; for 
Ontario in fact average costs for all growers in that province are 
probably considerably higher. 


Table 5: Brussels Sprouts: Production Costs in Ontario, 
British Columbia and United 


States Growing Areas 


British 
Ontario Columbia California 
1974 1974 1973 
Vielen be 8,000 6,000 10,000 
- $ per acre - 

Labour — hourly 249.00 33:66 210.82 
- contract 160.00 62.39 300.00 

Total 409.00 196.07 5.10.82 
Land charges 100.00 64.71 85.00 
Other 479.75 522.90 AGS. LS 
Loca. 579.75 587.61 560-13 
Tare imcoe tae 988.75 783.68 1,078.95 
TotaleCosts., 1c) 1p. 12.4 5S ey 10.8 


(a) Does not include cost of management allowance as indicated by 
British Columbia and California studies. 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by 
GTA. Fisher, P.Ag- 


One factor working against expanded production of this 
crop in Canada is its high labour cost. A greater degree of mechan- 
ization in the seeding and harvesting operations could contribute to 
reducing the cost of producing the total crop; there are at present 
too many small growers and too few large growers in Canada. The 
larger acreages and mechanization will, however, reduce costs pro- 
portionately less with respect to the fresh market product, because 
the latter costs more to produce as a result of packaging. This 
explains why Canadian growers have performed better in the fresh 
market than in supplying processing sprouts. A few Canadian growers 


are 
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reported to be using mechanical harvesters and are operating the 


larger holdings necessary to justify the purchase of such equipment. 
At the same time, testimony given at the public sittings would appear 
to indicate that mechanization is more prevalent in the United States. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh Brussels sprouts are classified under tariff item 


8705-1: 
Been M.F.N. Gen. 
Brussels sprouts .......... per pound Free 3, Cts. 3aCts's 
or or 
1Osp.c. 10 (p.c. 
or or 
Free Free 


The Free rate shall apply during the 
months of January, February, March, 
April, May and June. 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, 
the specific duty shall not be main- 
tained in force in excess of 16 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


The present rates of duty under tariff item 8705-1 have 


been in effect since February 20, 1974. Rates of duty applicable to 
fresh imports of Brussels sprouts in recent years prior to 1974 are 
as follows: 


Gen. 


kK 


1959-67 1968-74 
Free ' Free 
* 
N. 3 cts. (16 weeks) aycts. Fe hGbs weeks) 
LORD aCe 1Gip.c. 
Free 
* 
3 cts. (16 weeks) ; JeCTSs BAG weeks) 
Tr pec. LOc pace 
Free 


April 10, 1959, in packages weighing five pounds or less, 
subject to additional duty 5 p.c. 

10 p.c. rate was suspended and free entry substituted from 
February 20, 1973 to February 19, 1974. 


LESS, 


Tariff item 8705-1 is bound under GATT. 


When imported from Canada into the United States, Brussels 
sprouts are entered under item 137.85 which pertains to "other" vege- 
tables, fresh chilled, or frozen, at the rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the rates of duty on Brussels sprouts to 5 cents per pound but not 
less than 20 per cent ad valorem and, further, that the period during 
which the specific duty may be applied be increased from 16 weeks to 
20 weeks. The latter proposal, while increasing the maximum period 
of application of the specific duty, would, in effect, reduce the 
total dutiable period from 26 weeks to 20 weeks by removing the 10 
per cent ad valorem duty, which, at present, applies from July to 
December whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


According to figures compiled by the Horticultural Council, 
the increase in the f.o.b. import values of Brussels sprouts has 
resulted in a decline in the ad valorem equivalent of the specific 
duty from a range of 37 to 27 per cent in 1959 to 16 per cent in 
1973. As will be seen in Appendix Table 13, the ad valorem equiva- 
lent remained quite constant, at approximately 20 per cent, from 1966 
to 1972, but has declined to 13.5 per cent in 1975. 


The specific duty has not been invoked on imports into the 
Atlantic region since 1966 (see Appendix Table 12). In the central 
and western regions, the specific duty has been more regularly 
applied, although never for the entire 16 weeks (or 112 days) 
permitted under tariff item 8705-1 with the one exception of 1973 in 
the central region; and in this case probably only because the 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty, which would have been in effect instead of the 
specific duty, had been temporarily suspended. Data contained in 
Appendix Table 3 suggest, however, that the marketing season does 
approximate 20 weeks. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a 
separate tariff item for Brussels sprouts when imported for proces- 
sing - "Brussels sprouts for manufacture" - with a seasonal duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem applicable for a maximum of 16 weeks. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council to raise the 
specific duty from 3 cents to 5 cents per pound for fresh market 
sprouts and extending the period of application of the specific duty 
from 16 to 20 weeks would, if implemented, cost the consumer as much 
as $89 thousand more on the quantity consumed in fresh form. This 
amount is predicated on the quantity produced and imported for fresh 
market consumption during the 20 weeks represented by the August 1 
to mid December segment of the domestic marketing season, with the 
usual assumptions, during 1974. The cost of the additional duty to 
Canadian consumers would be equivalent to about 13 cents per year 
for a family of four. The benefit to growers, at a yield of 7,000 
pounds, would be approximately $140-$150 per acre. 
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The Board gave consideration to introducing a combination 
of a seasonal duty with a minimum ad valorem rate as opposed to the 
present seasonal specific duty and an off-season ad valorem rate. 
The combined rate would be consistent with the rate structure recom- 
mended for other fresh vegetables and would set a floor below which 
the degree of protection could not fall due to the erosion through 
inflation that can result with a purely specific duty. 


The specific seasonal duty proposed by the Horticultural 
Council of 5 cents per pound would have a 25 per cent ad valorem 
equivalence based on 1974 unit import values, a level well above the 
level of protection afforded by the existing specific duty of 3 cents 
per pound. In fact it would more than compensate for the erosion 
experienced during the seventies. A minimum ad valorem seasonal duty 
of 12.5 per cent would be appropriate if the seasonal specific duty 
were to be maintained at 3 cents per pound; the minimum rate would be 
applicable when f.o.b. unit import prices reach 24 cents per pound. 


With respect to the proposal of the Canadian Food Processors 
Association for a separate tariff item for Brussels sprouts when 
imported for processing, in most years there appear to have been no 
such imports. However, a 10 p.c. rate of duty, as proposed by the 
Association, would reduce the level of protection on this vegetable 
when used for processing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The estimated total production of Brussels sprouts in 
Canada rose by an average of 24 per cent between the periods 1966-70 
and 1971-74, from 7.1 million pounds to 8.8 million pounds. At the 
same time total domestic disappearance rose by 27 per cent from 12 
million pounds to 15.3 million pounds. 


Total imports, including processed imports in fresh equiva- 
lent weight, increased more rapidly than domestic consumption, and 
the import share of the domestic market thus rose. This growth in 
import penetration was, however, confined entirely to processed 
Brussels sprouts. Fresh market imports actually declined, and 
Canadian growers usually supply all of the requirements of domestic 
processors for processing sprouts. 


Overall costs of production are probably lower on the 
larger, more mechanized, farms in the United States. The Board con- 
cludes, however, that the protection provided Canadian growers by 
transportation costs on imports and by the existing specific duty of 
3 cents per pound is adequate. Therefore, the Board recommends a 
seasonal specific duty of 3 cents per pound, with a minimum ad 
valorem rate of 124 per cent, under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and 
General Tariff for fresh Brussels sprouts. 
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With respect to the period of application of the seasonal 
duty, the Board concludes that the maximum period be extended to 20 


weeks, to be applied on a regional basis. 


The Board is of the view 


that there should not be a duty when imports are almost the exclusive 
source of supply, and therefore, recommends that the 10 p.c. rate be 
eliminated under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. 


With respect to a separate item for sprouts imported for 
processing, the Board concludes that such action is at present 
unwarranted in view of the infrequency of such imports. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 8705-1 be 
deleted and that the following item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Pariie 


Brussels sprouts .. per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
NOLeIN eLpLect - 


When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in pack- 
ages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


TanLer 


BeCES' 
but not 
less than 
Lo eDecer. 
or Free 


General 


Tariff 


SeCEs. 
but not 
less than 
12esp.ca 
or Free 
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Appendix Table 3 


Brussels Sprouts: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Shipments (4) to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 LOAD 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - - - - - - 
Feb. - - - - - - 
Mar. se ~ - - - - 
Apr. - - ~ - ~ - 
May - - ~ - as - 
June ~ i = od p) e 
July 65 9 = Ee, 34 da 
Aug. 478 470 278 393 939 270 
Sept. 863 247 1,206 1, 043 1,364 these wae 
Oca. Ly 6 Lyo7l 1,066 1,444 2,032 942 
Nov. (pens 1,088 alsa fells! 1,444 983 811 
Dec. 65 430 325) 39 632 726 
Total 3,438 4,615 3,988 4,364 5,987 45123 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Brussels Sprouts: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 


Market Consumption, 1966-1974 


Average 

1966-70 Average 1971-74 

Imports as From Imports as 
% Or Con= Domestic From Total % of Con- 


Month sumption Production Imports Consumption sumption 


—- per cent - - thousand pounds - - per cent - 
Jan. 100.0 - 912 912 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 ~ 754 754 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 - 647 647 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 - 478 478 100.0 
May 100.0 ~ 414 414 100.0 
June 100.0 He 174 uy fe 99.4 
July 25.3 9 9 18 50.0 
Aug. Or 470 3 473 0.6 
Sept. yee ALT 63 15310 4.8 
OE, 2260 L371 27.0 1,647 16.8 
Nov. 3055 1,088 158 1,246 Za a 
Dec. 93.7 430 528 958 Sis! 
Total 5 Baw ae pis) 4,416 9,031 48.9 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Brussels Sprouts: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Mexico Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 2,394 581 Ye a 
1967 3,429 507 4,236 
1968 4,511 1,140 5 O52 
1969 4,007 977 4,984 
1970 4,107 940 5, 047 
Average 

1966-70 35700 829 4,779 
1971 35157 1,458 4,645 
1972 3,044 15320 4,393 
1973 3,104 1,343 4,448 
1974 3,043 15235 4,178 
1975 4,388 190 Deis 
Average 

1971-75 Sy jee, 14295 4,649 


source: Statistics Canada 


Appendix Table 6 


Brussels Sprouts: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 62 7 60 102 68 115 
Nfld. 1 25 x 2 ~ = 
eg he * = * 1 . i 
N.S. 33 i 27 58 28 51 
N.B. 28 31 32 42 39 63 

Central Region 2,591 2 5583 25052 2,410 22220 3,656 
Que. 465 401 586 308 235 663 
Ont. 2126 25181 2,046 202 1,990 aye ke) 

Western Region Ze 1,992 Lye70L edoD 1,886 1,808 
Man. 143 151 150 ow 120 219 
Sask. 69 Si 56 89 63 80 
Alta. 395 442 309 375 468 400 
Bse% 1,518 1,348 1,186 1,340 1,234 1,108 

Canada 4,779 4,645 4,393 4,448 4,178 Dsol0 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Appendix Table 7° 


Brussels Sprouts: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 i 1971-75 h 19:7 2a OS LST eo LO. 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 15143 23.9 928 20.05 15092012062 671 988 
Feb. 697 14.6 796 jiyppal 847 689 836 960 
Mar. 515 10.8 684 14.7 572 734 638 830 
Apr. 379 7.9 505 10.9 389 508 529 612 
May 228 4.8. 437 9.4 318 519 402 526 
June 87 1.8 170 Sel 129 239 32 157 
July 22 0.5 8 On? 3 5 1 8 
Aug. if * 8 0.2 5 1 2 29 
Sept. 50 Tel: 67 ata! 68 Sal 70 82 
Oct. 347 es 264 Bed 264 251 267 217 
Nov. 347 Too 179 3.9 258 142 98 264 
Dec. 964 2062 604 13.0 447 247 631 906 
Total 4,779 100.0 4,649 100.0 4,393 4,448 4,178 5,579 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Brussels Sprouts: Percentage Distribution of Imports from 
United States, by State of Origin, by 


Region, 1972-1974 


California Other Total 
- percent - 

1972 
Maritime Region 100.0 - 100.0 
Central Region 99.9 Om 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 - 100.0 
Canada 99.9 On 100.0 

715 
Maritime Region 98.2 1s: 100.0 
Central Region 99.9 Or 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 = 100.0 
Canada 99.9 On 100.0 

1974 
Maritime Region 100.0 - 100.0 
Central Region 98.5 Led 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 ~ 100.0 
Canada 99.2 0.8 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Brussels Sprouts: 


Week 
Ending 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


(a) Imported in bulk and repacked into smaller retail size packs. 


Source: 


Agriculture Canada. 


Halifax 

Cal. 

2s Lippe. tiac 
(G2.15.) 


71.7 
64.6 
61.7 
61.7 
63.3 
63.3 
60.8 
60.8 
2303 
60.4 
60.4 
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Montreal 


Cal. 


ctn 


e 


(25: Lbs) 


Que. 


ctn. 


12 x 1 pt. 
(12 1b.) 


cents per pound 


42.8 
42.8 
BES 
40.7 


42.8 
42.8 
42.8 
42.8 
43.8 
40.7 


Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto, 1974 


Appendix Table 9a 


Toronto 
Mex. Ont. 
CEN 
= 12 x 10 og. = 
(7 ib.) 

51.7 
51.7 

a 

55.12) 

55.105) 

58.4 (2) 

58.405) 

58.4 (24 

58.4 (2) 

58.4°° 
58.4 
58.4 
58.4 
58.4 
58.4 
58.4 
58.4 
56.7 
55.1 
55.1 
55.1 
55.1 
55.1 
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Appendix Table 9b 


Brussels Sprouts: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ending Cale Man. Cal. 
cin. ctn. ctn. cello Gti. 
LZ x 1Ovoz. (252 Lb.) C2591 bs) Pace ol be) (25aibe) 
Choe ies. 
o cents per pound = 
Jan. 4 90.0 34,0 
ae S551 he ays 
18 84.0 Bie 
y a 84.0 355 a 
Feb. 34 78.4 35.0 
8 S355 32,5 
15 8323 a2nc 34.5 
22 83.3 40.0 355.0 
Mar. ak Teel 38.9 33.9 
8 eae 38.9 30.5 
15 Fer ahe, heed B073 
22 AL 32.0 
29 42.9 See) 
Apr. 5 a ie 32:65 
12 43.5 
19 S375 46.8 
26 S325 42.8 
May a 42.0 
10 43.0 
is] 44.0 
24 
31 oe 
Aug. 2 
9 
16 
25 
30 
Bept.. 6 
13 39.0 
20 38.7 aa00 
27 39.0 33.0 
Oct. 4 38.5 shel! 23-0 
ed | Bor 39° 33.0 
18 39.0 38.5 34.8 
25 39.0 39.0 
Nov. af 3720 395 43.8 
8 3850 Shoe) rank 
its: Shige SV APES Alay 
22 3h 31 iow 
29 40.5 3720 aly 
Dec. 6 415 37.0 Ua 
13 41,0 3700 (re Bs 
20 47.5 35-0 4167 
ci 47.5 J26U eed 38.4 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 11 


Brussels Sprouts: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


Si al fornia 196621974 (2 


Average 
Acreage Production Yield Farm Value 

"000 1b. Bhs $"000 ¢/lb: 
EGE Ceny 
1966-70 6,550 64,460 9,841 Pei 2k 1230 
OTL 5,400 62,100 Liou Teo L256 
£972 6,100 70,200 11,508 LOS LUZ 14.4 
1973 6,100 64,100 10,508 8,894 1S A) 
1974 5,700 65,600 LP, 509 12,169 18.6 
Average 
1971-74 S2o20 65,500 Lids 937293 14.9 


(a) Includes production for fresh market and processing. 


(b) Data for United States. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CABBAGE 


Cabbage (Brassica oleracea var. capitata) is the most impor- 
tant vegetable of the cruciferae or mustard family. It is generally 
conceded that our present-day varieties of cabbage originated from the 
wild cabbage which is found growing along the chalky coasts of England 
and along the western and southern coasts of Europe. Cabbage has been 
used as a food crop for many centuries and is still one of the leading 
vegetable crops of the world. Cabbage was introduced into North America 
by Jacques Cartier on his third voyage. 


Cabbage ranks high in nutrient value, particularly in Vitamins 
C and A. Probably one of the major reasons for its popularity has been 
its ease of growing under widely varying conditions of climate and soil, 
ranging from the cool temperate region to the semitropical. Most home 
gardens include cabbage and nearly all areas of Canada from the south- 
ern-most point in Ontario to the Northwest Territories can readily grow 
cabbage. 


With the availability throughout the year of fresh cabbage 
from the southern United States, the apparent preference of Canadian 
consumers for fresh green cabbage, as compared to "white" stored cab- 
cage, has created an interest in Canada in the production of the so- 
called evergreen stored cabbage. Although cabbage is mainly identified 
with various green varieties, there is a limited demand for red cabbage. 


Cabbage is a storable vegetable. It is grown and harvested 
in Canada during the period June to December inclusive, although peak 
production occurs during the months July to November. A portion of 
the crop is stored, with small amounts moving out of storage as late 
as April and May. Cabbage is however not a crop ideally suited for 
storage. The outer leaves of the cabbage head lose their colour in 
storage and the texture and flavour generally deteriorates. The bulk 
of the late cabbage put into storage, has been marketed before the end 
of March. 


The bulk of cabbage output is consumed in fresh form. 
In the processed form it is mostly used in sauerkraut. Cabbage does 
not adapt itself to freezing and canning as other vegetables. The 
commercial value of cabbage grown in Canada in 1974 was about $7 
million at the farm level and over $10 million at the wholesale-retail 
level. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


In Canada, cabbage for the early fresh market is usually 
planted from seedlings in the later part of May. The seedlings usually 
mature within 30 to 60 days. For the later fresh market and for proc- 
essing, cabbage is sown in May and June, with usually 90-110 days 
being required for maturity. 


Growing cabbage has traditionally been a labour-intensive 
operation requiring hand labour for transplanting, weed control and 
harvesting. However, a number of recent developments, such as the 
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mechanical harvesting of cabbage for processing and the development 
of selective herbicides, have greatly reduced hand labour requirements 
and have resulted in improved efficiency in production. 


The introduction of precision seeding techniques in recent 
years has provided optimum seed spacing, eliminating hand thinning and 
resulting in the production of more uniform disease-free cabbages. In 
addition, recent research indicates that greater uniformity of heads 
is possible if the seed is carefully graded to a uniform size. It may 
eventually be possible to seed an entire crop at one time yet permit 
the harvest to be spaced over many weeks by the simple expediency of 
sizing the seed before planting and then keeping each size group 
separate from one another. 


Current breeding selection efforts are directed towards 
hybrids with small more compact heads and light wrapper leaves capable 
of long distance shipping. In addition, efforts are being directed 
toward developing a cabbage which will retain its colour for long 
periods of time and which will come on to the market out of storage 
having a fresh unstored appearance. Improved storability could not 
only provide domestic consumers with Canadian-grown cabbages of a high 
quality practically all the year round, but could also be a key factor 
in the development of an increasing export trade in cabbage. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 

In Canada, production of cabbage is concentrated in the 
period June to December. Since cabbage is a storable vegetable, a 
certain portion of the annual production is taken from the fields and 
stored for release on the market after December. Based on the infor- 
mation contained in Appendix Table 4, it is estimated that during 
1971-74 an annual average of 131.3 million pounds of cabbage, or 90 
per cent of domestic production for fresh consumption, was marketed 
direct from the field during the months June to December, while 
15.4 million pounds, or 10 per cent, was stored for subsequent 
marketing. 


As shown in Table 1, the acreage in cabbage in Canada has 
increased substantially in recent years, from an average of 7,238 acres 
in 1961-65 to an average of 8,805 acres in 1971-74, or by 21.6 per 
cent. The largest absolute increase occurred in Quebec, where the 
acreage under cabbage increased by 1,308 acres or by 52.3 per cent, 
accounting for 83.5 per cent of the total Canadian expansion. The 
Prairies was the only region witnessing a decline in cabbage acreage 
during this period. In 1971-74, Quebec accounted for 43.3 per cent of 
cabbage acreage in Canada, while Ontario accounted for 33.0 per cent. 


The average yield of cabbage per acre has remained relatively 
constant on a national basis since 1961; it was 19,246 pounds in 
1971-74, compared with 20,111 pounds in 1966-70 and 18,985 pounds in 
1961-65. By region or province, the yield per acre increased in the 
Prairies and Ontario between 1961-65 and 1971-74, while it declined in 
British Columbia, Quebec, and the Maritimes. In absolute terms, Ontario 
enjoyed the highest yield per acre, it averaged 29,507 pounds during 
1971-74, while Quebec registered the lowest, 13,105 pounds. 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
BeGie 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
yale 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
B.C. 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
BaG. 
Canada 


Maritimes 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 
I lGis 
Canada 


Source: 


Table 1: 


Cabbage: 


Average Average 


1961-65 1966-70 


137,415 


17,467 
13,494 
25,785 
14,422 
16,522 
18,985 


267 
653 
1,338 
294 
354 
2,906 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


LOT 


1705979 


16,925 
16,500 
30,108 
17,641 
14,397 
21135 


397 
1,169 
D309 

457 

616 
4,851 


NDWNN LS 
Cee Oh > ee, oO 
WANwWAH LS 


O72 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 

540 570 630 
3,400 3,950 4,580 
2,780 34.2350 2,920 

720 660 630 

840 960 820 
8,280 9,270 9,580 

- Production, '000 1b. - 
10,000 9,849 10,255 
30,940 50,955 63,204 
84,082 91,083 S350 72 
12,414 143.5) 10,22 
12,762 14,180 11,725 

1505198 177;610) 179,067 
- Average Yield, 1b. - 
18,519 ~ 175279 16,119 
952009 12.900" 7135500 
30,245 29,100 28,689 
Lets, 17,489. 165208 
Peto ae FI 299 
185140 ~19,160 18,692 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 

517 596 589 
1,454 1,936 1,580 
2,090 eee eo W/ Bhs 

471 653 645 

730 dd58 AZ007. 
6,030 7,880 6,949 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

Diez (Shred 526 

and 3.8 2.5 

3.4 329 Sou 

Sete, Sei, 6.3 

Died 8.2 8.6 

4.0 4.4 329 


Average 


1971-74 


568 
3,810 
2,903 

698 

828 
8, 805 


9,744 
49,929 
85,659 
11,982 


125150 
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Although average yields, on a national basis, have remained 
relatively stable, the expansion in acreage since 1961 has resulted in 
a steady increase in Canadian cabbage production. This averaged 169.5 
million pounds annually in 1971-74 compared with 137.4 million pounds 
in 1961-65. As a result of substantially higher yields, Ontario 
accounted, on average, for 50.5 per cent of total Canadian production 
during 1971-74 with only a third of the acreage; Quebec with more than 
40 per cent of the Canadian cabbage acreage produced 29.5 per cent of 
total output. 


The return to cabbage growers in Canada has also shown a 
steady increase since 1961. In 1971-74 Canadian cabbage growers 
received an average of 3.8 cents per pound as compared to 2.7 cents in 
1966-70 and 2.1 cents in 1961-65. The increase between 1961-65 and 
1971-74 averaged 81 per cent, with the largest and lowest proportionate 
gains being recorded in the Prairies and Maritimes respectively. In 
absolute terms, farm prices in 1971-74 ranged on a regional basis, from 
3.1 cents per pound in Quebec to 7.2 cents per pound in British Columbia. 


As a result of greater production and higher prices, the farm 
value of cabbage production in Canada increased from an annual average 
of $2.9 million in 1961-65 to $4.2 million in 1966-70 and to $6.4 
million in 1971-74. During the latter period almost 46 per cent of the 
total farm value of cabbage production in Canada accrued to growers in 
Ontario, while growers in Quebec secured approximately 24 per cent. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The annual consumption of cabbage in Canada during the period 
1971-74, averaged 274.9 million pounds, an increase of 35.4 per cent 
over the corresponding figure for 1961-65 (see Table 2). Like lettuce, 
cabbage is primarily a fresh market product, only 7.3 per cent of total 
domestic consumption during 1971-74 being in processed form. Of the 
2.8 million pounds of fresh cabbage exported annually during this period, 
comprising only 1.6 per cent of total Canadian production, ali is 
believed to have been for the fresh market. On a per capita basis 
consumption of cabbage increased from an average 10.72 pounds per year 
‘in 1961-65 to 12.50 pounds in 1971-74, or by 16.6 per cent. 


Although domestic production has expanded, imports have grown 
to an even greater extent, increasing their share of the Canadian fresh 
market from 35.5 per cent in 1961-65 to 42.4 per cent in 1971-74. 


As shown in Table 3, approximately 83 per cent of domestic 
fresh market requirements for cabbage during the production season 
were, in 1971-74 met from domestic production. Conversely, the bulk, 
about 84 per cent, of fresh market demand during the storage season 
was met by imports. The Canadian consumer is, therefore, mostly 
dependent on imports during the period when only stored cabbage is 
available, and the Canadian grower has the domestic market largely to 
himself during the months when cabbage is available fresh from the 
field. It is noteworthy that imports have not only increased their 
market share during the storage season but also during the production 
season; in the case of the latter primarily during the shoulder months 
June and December. 
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Table 3: Cabbage: 
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Production, Imports and Consumption, 


Selected Averages, 1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
SOO0TLD: 
Field Production 
for Fresh Market (a) | 
Production period We 020 124,836 LoL SOL 
Storage period 10,940 16302 1551396 
Total 1225965 138,168 146,697 
Imports (a) 
Production period bh o0 18,064 20,152 
Storage period (b) 555 Les 64, 356 81,428 
Total 67,685 82,420 108,162 
Fresh Market Consumption 
Production period (4) 124,585 142,900 158,036 
Storage period (>) 66,065 77,688 96,824 
Total 190,650 220,588 254,859 
Domestic Production 
as Z of Fresh Market 
Consumption (a) 
Production period 89.9 87.4 C2 eb 
Storage period (b) OR ey ae Loe 
Total 64.5 62.6 ay feds 


os 


(a) June to December. 
(b) January to May. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


IMPORTS 


Almost all imports of cabbage come from the United States with 
very small shipments recorded periodically from other countries such as 
Mexico, the Netherlands, and Cuba (see Appendix Table 5). Texas, 
California, and Florida are the main United States sources of cabbage 
imports; in 1974, Texas supplied 33.6 per cent, California, 27.7 per 
cent and Florida, 18.0 per cent of total Canadian imports by volume 
(see Appendix Table 8). 


Ontario and Quebec accounted for over 60 per cent of total 
fresh cabbage imports in 1974; the Prairies and British Columbia, 
accounted for about 30 per cent, while the Atlantic Provinces took 9 
per cent (see Appendix Table 6). While the western and Atlantic regions 
imported most of the cabbage from California and Texas, the central 
region imported mainly from Florida and Texas. In all regions about 
90 per cent of imports occurred during the January-June period. 


1S 8) 


EXPORTS 


The bulk of cabbage exports have been to the United States, 
with some exports to Bermuda and other countries. The proportion of 
exports to other countries has, however, been declining rapidly and in 
1971-74 exports to the United States constituted over 95 per cent of 
the total (see Appendix Table 9). 


PRICES 


As indicated in Table 1, the average farm value of cabbage 
was 7.2 cents per pound during 1971-74 in British Columbia, 5.4 cents 
in the Atlantic region, 4.6 cents in the Prairies, 3.4 cents in Ontario 
and 3.1 cents in Quebec. These returns represented increases over the 
corresponding values for 1961-65 ranging between 63 per cent in the 
case of Quebec, to 100 per cent in the case of the Prairies. 


Wholesale-to-retail selling prices of fresh market cabbage 
also show considerable variations when compared on a regional or on a 
seasonal basis, as revealed by the following table for 1974. 


Table 4: Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
and Imported Cabbage in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 


- ¢ per lb. - 
July BS yO) neal AMS) 339 - ~ - IRE S: - - ms 
Aug oe wl eee - Ate ~ 4.8 - 10.0 - L230 - 
Sept. 8.0 ~ Sheik - 4.4 = Shell 9.0 TRG - 
Oct. 6.5 - AA) - Bi eia) - 9.4 9.6 i 8 - 
Nov (Sys ~ ors - Do - Oa. 9:09 ee, ~ 
Dec. Ons - De Oe qa6 AS. adda’) he LO a? oe - 
Jan. PESO ~ 730 OFZ Shy O05 Sel. tLe LO ifs. elles} 
Feb. Hil le 8) = Deo LOZ Grek 9.0 TO EO 9. Gig el .5 
Mar. EY, OFS 35 6.4 10.3 6.8 8.6 Titer = IBLE: 90° 210.9 
Apr. - ike ay) § Oso ot - 8.4 ~ Se ~ a7 
May - 13.8 ~ ir. o - 9.9 ~ 2 ~ oO 
June = Lisa - LO 92 - Oe ~ p24 ~ Sie dk 


Note: Because of the seasonal nature of domestic production and imports, 
prices are quoted for the respective seasonal periods for both 
domestic production and imports. Some differential in the prices 
from one area to another is due to the difference in size, 
package or quality. 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 


The average wholesale-to-retail prices for domestically 
produced cabbage at each of the various markets conform in general to 
the regional differences in average returns to the grower. Wholesale 
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prices are highest in Vancouver, followed by Halifax, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
and Montreal. The close relationship between the farmer's return and 
wholesale prices and their mark-ups in different regions is evident 
from the following figures. 


Table 5: Farmer's Return and Wholesale-to-Retail Prices, 


by Region, 1974 


Av. Wholesale-to- 


Average Return Market Retail Prices, 
Region to Farmers Centre Domestic Produce 
British Columbia 8.6 Vancouver Pie 
Maritimes Be ie: Halifax 9.4 
a Be (a) Lire 
Prairies 6293 Winnipeg 8.9 
Ontario Be] Toronto 5.9 
Quebec 25 Montreal Gad. 


(a) In other years farm returns per lb. have generally been higher 
in the Maritimes than on the Prairies. 


Source: Table 1 and Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 


An examination of the wholesale-to-retail weekly price data 
for 1974 contained in Appendix Tables lla and 11lb, and summarized in 
Table 4, shows that imports during the peak production period are very 
small as price quotations for the imported product were not established. 
Wholesale-to-retail price quotations for imported cabbage appear gen- 
erally in December and January, when marketings of domestic cabbage come 
out of storage. Prices of imported cabbage are invariably higher than 
those of domestic cabbage marketed at that time, because the imports 
are fresh from the field while the local product has been stored. 


The information collected by the Board on the landed cost of 
imported cabbage is summarized in Table 6. It is apparent from this 
table that the duty paid on the imported cabbage was the smallest and 
the most stable cost component in the total landed cost. The costs of 
transportation, including freight and brokerage, constituted a much more 
important factor in the landed cost than the duty paid. In 1974, duty 
costs added 0.9 cent per pound to f.o.b. prices of imported cabbage. 
During the same year transportation costs added 2.6 to 3.8 cents per 
pound at Toronto.to the f.o.b. cost; from 3.7: to 5.5 cents at Winnipeg 
and from 2.3 to 4.2 cents at Vancouver. 
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Table 6: The Landed Cost of Imported Cabbage in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight Total 
Cost Brokerage Landed 
i. Oe etc. Duty Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto - 1972 2.6-5.5 1.4-4.0 Free-0.9 6.5-8.5 
1973 3.0-6.9 2.4-3.1 Free-0.9 5.7-9.4 
1974 4.1-5.9 2.6-3.8 Free-0.9 7.6-9.3 

Winnipeg 1974 3.0-6.0 3.7-5.5 Free-0.9 eens 

Vancouver 1974 2.5-8.0 2.3-4.2 Free-0.9 4.8-10.9 


Source: Appendix Tables 12a and 12b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


In 1974, cabbage production in the United States totalled 
about 2.5 billion pounds, compared with 179.1 million pounds in Canada 
(see Appendix Table 13a). However, whereas U.S. production of cabbage 
remained virtually the same between 1966-70 and 1971-74, average 
Canadian production during the same period increased by 10.1 per cent. 
Further, while the planted acreage under cabbage in the United States 
underwent a decline of 3.0 per cent, in Canada there was a corresponding 
increase of 15.0 per cent. However, average yield per acre increased 
slightly in the United States from 21,069 pounds in 1966-70 to 22,198 
pounds in 1971-74 (or by 5.4 per cent), while in Canada it dropped by 
4.3 per cent. 


As already stated, Texas and California have been the 
principal U.S. sources of cabbage imports into Canada, particularly 
into the western region, while Florida and Arizona have been important 
sources of imports into central Canada and the Atlantic region. Aver- 
age yields in Texas and California in 1971-74 amounted to 18,844 and 
22,030 pounds per acre respectively as compared to 29,507 and 13,105 
pounds per acre in Ontario and Quebec respectively. 


In order to assess the competitive situation of cabbage grown 
in Canada and the United States the Board examined cost data relating 
to production in California, Florida, Texas, New York and Ontario (see 
Table 7). Because of the limited size of the sample, the deviations 
from recorded average yields and the difference in reference periods, 
the data should be interpreted with considerable caution. It would 
appear that the growers in the Ontario sample have substantially lower 
unit costs, particularly from the viewpoint that the samples for other 
growing areas were for earlier years after which there has been a sharp 
rise in costs of production inputs. On the other hand the average 
Ontario grower probably has not done quite as well because his yield 
is considerably lower than 36,000 pounds per acre. Moreover, there are 
growers in other regions who have, not only, lower yields than those indi- 
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cated for Ontario, but higher input costs as well, for example, British 
Columbia growers. Therefore while it appears likely that unit costs 

of producing cabbage are at least comparable for the bulk of the cab- 
bage grown in Canada, there are some regions which face a disadvantage 
in this respect. 


Table 7: Cabbage: Fresh Market Production Costs in Ontario 
and U.S. Growing Areas 


California Florida Texas New York Ontario 
1973 1972-73 1969 1968-71 1974 


Yield per acre, 1b. 27,500 28,050 20,000 21,420 36,000 


$ per acre - 


Pre-harvest or 
cultivation costs 246.76 489.32 184.00 368 .23 386.10 


Harvesting and 
marketing costs 825.00 699.54 428.00 540.34 603.90 


Overhead Costs 


Land brcreee 100.00 Zien 17 200 50.44 150.00 
Other overhead 56.22 14.24 82056 ay 17 .86 
Total P5622 41.38 49.36 50.44 167.86 
Total Costs 1922) 298 1,230.24 661.36 959.01 1,157.86 


Total Costs 
(e/1b.) 4.46 4.39 i eae ok 4.47 3922 


(a) Land charges based on land use for only part of year in California, 
Florida, and Texas. 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
PB Ags 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


All cabbage, except certain varieties such as the Chinese 
cabbage, imported into Canada enter under tariff item 8706-1, at the 
following rates of duties: 


Brebrs M.F.N. Gen. 


Cabba gO 4iiaicis sis iin-ole etree seeks per pound Free Free or Free or 
9/LOset POs 10cct.. 
or or 


LOS DeG. LOD eG. 


The Free rate shall apply during 
the months of March and April. 


During the remaining months in 
any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
30 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods; and the 10 
per cent duty shall apply whenever 
the specific duty is not in effect. 
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In the above Form, the item is bound under GATT. It took 
this form in 1959, when the 26-week maximum period for the application 
of the specific duty was extended to 30 weeks and duty-free entry was 
prescribed for the months of March and April. The 10 per cent ad 
valorem rate was temporarily suspended and off-season free entry sub- 
stituted from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974 and from November 19, 
1974 to June 30, 1977. 


As shown in Table 8, the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 273 
p.cs in 1935"to 15 p-;c. in 1936-38.) and to lO p-c. in 1939-47. In 
1948 it was changed to a seasonal specific duty of 9/10 cent a pound 
for a maximum period of 26 weeks, with the 10 p.c. rate being returned 
for the rest of the year, B.P. imports have always been free of duty. 


Table 8: Cabbage: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period B.Ps Mer. Ne Gen. 
1935 Free 21% pec. 30 acs 
1936-38 Free 15 p.c. AOpen 
1939-47 Free 10 p.c. Eitiys 
1948-1950 Free 9/10 ct. a0 pene 
(May 31) (26 weeks) 
LOspses 
1950 (June 1) - 
1959 (April 9) Free 9/10 ct. 9/10 ct. 
(26 weeks) (26 weeks) 
DOLD aC. LOUD. Cs 
1959 (April 10) - 
1973 (Feb. 19) Free Free Free 
GVUSC 9/10 ct. 
(30 weeks) (30 weeks) 
TOCp.c. 10? psec. 
1973 (Feb. 20) Free O/LOSCt. 9/10 ct. 
(30 weeks) (30 weeks) 
Free \© Free(c) 
1974 (July 1) Free Free Free 
OLLORGE, o/10act. 
(30 weeks) (30 weeks) 
LO sp, ce NON Feeor, 
1974 (Nov. 19) Free O71 O0ect. 9/10 ct. 
(30 weeks) (30 weeks) 
Free Free(d) 


(a) Not less than 1 ct., June 15-Jan. 31. 


(b) Not applied until 1950. 
(c) From February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 
(d)” Expires: June 30; 19/77. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Cabbage is imported into the United States under tariff item 
135.30, Part 8 - Vegetables, Subpart A. - Vegetables, Fresh, Chilled, 
or Frozen. 


Golae. Colwee 


Item 135.30 Cabbage 0.55¢ per Ib. Z2eeper 1b. 


Although the application of the seasonal specific duty on 
cabbage is authorized for 30 weeks in continuous or split periods 
in each of the three tariff zones, the use of the duty has differed 
from year to year and from one tariff region to another, as shown in 
the Appendix Table 14 covering the period 1966-1975. In the Atlantic 
Provinces the seasonal duty has been applied for the full 30 weeks in 
half the years under review. In this region, the seasonal duty has 
not been applied in the months of May and June, while imports in March 
and April have been duty-free. In central Canada, the seasonal duty 
has usually been in effect for the full 30-week period anywhere from 
June to January. In western Canada, the seasonal duty was split into 
two periods (usually from June to October and from November to February) 
in five of the 10 years examined. In the recent years when the duty 
was not split, it was in effect over the July to February period (see 
Appendix Table 14). 


The proportion of imported cabbage subject to duty has 
declined since 1966, from an average of 61.2 per cent in 1966-/0 to 
an average of 34.7 per cent of total imports in 1971-75 (see Appendix 
Table 15). The drop in dutiable imports in the latter period was the 
result of the temporary suspension of the 10 per cent ad valorem rate 
from February 20, 1973, rather than a change in the seasonal import 
pattern. 


Based on five-year averages the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific duty more or less remained the same, between 1966-70 (when 
it was 20.0 per cent) and 1971-75 (when it was 19.6 per cent). During 
the latter period, however, there was a decline in the ad valorem 
equivalent from 20.9 per cent in 1973 to 14.3 per cent in 19/75, thus 
reflecting an increase in the f.o.b. price of imported cabbage from 
4.3 cents to 6.3 cents per pound. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the specific duty from 9/10 cent per pound to 14 cents per pound under 
both the Most-Favoured-Nation and the General Tariff, with a minimum 
of 20 p.c., and the replacement of the present 30-week-divided period 
by a 40-week-divided period. It also proposed that the present 10 p.c. 
rate, applicable when the specific duty is not in effect, be dropped. 
This would in effect extend the duty-free period from nine weeks to 
12 weeks. The Council also requested that the wording of the tariff 
item be revised to make it clear that red cabbage and the curly-leafed 
Savoy cabbage are included with green cabbage. The Council also pro- 
posed that the B.P. rate, at present Free, be raised to the same level 
as the M.F.N. and Gen. rate. 
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The Council also proposed that a new tariff item for Chinese 
cabbage should be introduced into the Canadian Customs Tariff schedule 
with the same rates of duty as those applicable to the other cabbage. 
This proposal is dealt with separately under the section dealing with 
other vegetables. (1) 


The Canadian Food Processors Association requested a specific 
tariff item for cabbage for manufacture with free entry during the off- 
season, and a 10 p.c. rate for a maximum of 30 weeks. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council for a seasonal 
specific duty of 14 cents per pound would increase the rate of duty for 
the 30 weeks during which the specific duty is currently applicable by 
0.35 cent per pound. For the additional 10 weeks for which application 
of the specific duty is being sought, the increase in duty would be 
from 10 p.c., or, on the basis of 1974 unit import values, 4 cent per 
pound to 1% cents, an increase of # cent per pound. For the additional 
three weeks of free entry the reduction in duty would amount to 10 p.c. 
or 3 cent per pound, based on 1974 values, as well. 


A specific duty of 14 cents per pound, relative to an average 
f.o.b. unit import value in 1974 of 5.2 cents per pound, is equivalent 
to 24 per cent ad valorem. The minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent 
proposed by the Council would come into effect when the f.o.b. import 
price reaches 6% cents per pound; on the basis of the f.o.b. value of 
imported cabbage in 1975 it would appear that a 20 p.c. minimum would 
already be, for a large proportion of imports, the effective rate of 
duty. A specific duty of 1 cent per pound would be in line with a 
minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. It should be noted that the 
20 p.c. minimum would allow most of the protection lost as a result of 
the impact of higher prices on the specific duty to be recovered. 


In essence The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed a 
higher level of protection for a shorter dutiable period. Duty-free 
access will probably be provided to imports during March, April, and 
May, the period when supplies of domestic stored cabbage are running 
out and the quality has diminished substantially. It can be argued 
that duty-free entry should be extended over an even greater period. 
The proportion of total Canadian cabbage production marketed out of 
storage is not large, in fact less than 10 per cent. The quality of 
stored cabbage at present apparently is lower than that desired by most 
Canadian consumers inasmuch as imports of fresh cabbage directly from 
the field accounts for more than 80 per cent of the market at this time 
of the year. On the other hand, higher protection may be warranted 
during the storage season, because it is felt that with the introduction 
into Canada of the evergreen variety of cabbage, which maintains its 
colour well into the winter months, and with developments in advanced 
methods of refrigeration and humidity control, Canadian output of 
cabbage, and the proportion marketed out of storage will increase. 


In any event the proposal of the Council will undoubtedly 
increase the cost of cabbage to the Canadian consumer and will result 
in additional income for the government, wholesalers and retailers, and 
growers. The additional cost to the consumer may amount to as much as 
$965 thousand, or 18 cents per family of four. Incremental growers 
benefits could be as high as $552 thousand, or $63 per acre, assuming 
an average yield of 19,000 pounds. 


(1) See this report p. 919. 
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The proposal of the Canadian Food Processors Association for 
a separate tariff item for cabbage for processing would result, when 
compared with the current tariff, in a reduction in duty during the 
current 30-week period of application of the seasonal duty from 14.3 
per cent, the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty in 1975, to 
10 per cent, the proposed rate. 


The proposed rate for processing cabbage would, evidently, 
lower the cost of the duty to the processor by much more if the 
Horticultural Council's proposal of 1% cents per pound or a minimum 
ad valorem of 20 per cent were implemented. A seasonal specific duty 
of 14 cents with respect to cabbage imported for processing, which has 
a lower f.o.b. value than fresh market cabbage, could well have an ad 
valorem equivalence of close to 30 per cent. A 1 cent per pound 
specific duty would be equivalent to 22-25 p.c. An ad valorem rate of 
15 per cent might require a specific duty of 2/3 cent per pound on 
imports of processing cabbage. 


There is no evidence of imports of cabbage for processing in 
any substantial volume. Furthermore it will be recalled that cabbage 
does not lend itself well to processing; by far the largest proportion 
of cabbage produced is for the fresh market. Hence the need for a 
separate item for processing cabbage might be considered marginal, 
even though the continued entry of this product under the same item 
as fresh market cabbage might result in a somewhat unduly high rate of 
protection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Fresh market consumption of cabbage in Canada has grown 
steadily in recent years reaching 255 million pounds per year in 
1971-74, approximately one-third more than in 1961-65. The production 
of cabbage has also increased but less so than imports. In 1971-74, 
imports satisfied 42.5 per cent of the domestic market, compared to 
35.5 per cent in 1961-65. During the peak Canadian production season, 
i.e., June to December, more than 80 per cent of the market is met by 
domestic production, although imports during this period have nearly 
doubled their share. During the months when the domestic market is 
supplied by shipments out of storage, January to May, the bulk, anda 
growing proportion of the market is supplied by imports; during this 
period imports have accounted for over 80 per cent of consumption. In 
other words, it can be said that, although imports have made inroads 
into the domestic market, that Canada is largely self-sufficient during 
the months June to December when cabbage is marketed directly from 
the field, but is equally dependent on imports during the period 
January to May when domestic sales are exclusively out of storage. 


The Board concludes that this industry has a strong com- 
petitive position in the Canadian market. Unit costs of production 
are at least comparable to those in the more prominent growing regions 
in the United States. The climate in Canada is well suited to the 
culture of this vegetable, the only climatical limitation being that 
it can be grown during the summer months only. Because it is difficult 
to store cabbage Canadian growers supply only a small part of domestic 
consumption during the winter months. Canadian consumers apparently 
prefer imported cabbage marketed fresh from the field, although 
recently in some parts of the country improved storage facilities are 
providing better quality produce to markets. 


LoL 


The growth in imports during the dutiable period in part 
reflects the erosion in the protection offered by the specific duty 
as a result of a higher produce price. In view of the erosion of the 
value of the specific duty the Board does not find the proposed rate 
of 1% cents per pound unreasonable. However, while the Board agrees 
that further erosion should be limited with the establishment of a 
minimum seasonal ad valorem rate, it feels that 20 p.c. is out of line 
with the competitive position of most of the Canadian producers and 
that 15 p.c. would be more appropriate. The Board recommends that the 
rate of duty under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff be 
1% cents per pound or not less than 15 p.c. and that the rate under 
the British Preferential Tariff shall continue to be Free. 


The Board agrees that the current 10 p.c. rate, applicable 
when the seasonal duty is not in effect, should be dropped and that 
entry at such times should be duty-free. With respect to the request 
for a 40-week period of application of the seasonal duty, the Board, 
on balance, feels that the share of the market held by Canadian pro- 
ducers during February is relatively small, and marketings during this 
month account for such a small proportion of total Canadian production, 
that protection at this time, also taking into consideration the cost 
to consumers, does not appear warranted. The Board recommends that 
the period of application of the seasonal duty be limited to a maximum 
of 34 weeks, applicable on a regional basis, which may be divided into 
two separate periods, as at present. 


Finally the Board concludes that, because only a small 
volume of cabbage is processed and because there was no evidence of 
Significant imports of cabbage for processing, there be no separate 
tariff item for cabbage when imported for processing, and that cabbage 
for both the fresh market and for processing enter under the same 
tariff item and at the same rates of duty. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing tariff schedule in 
effect respecting cabbage under tariff item 8706-1 be deleted and 
that the following schedule be inserted: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

Leer Tariff Laviee 

Cabbage, n.o.p. .. per pound’ Free ifs cus. lf cts. 

but not but not 
less than less than 
L5G. Cars 1 oe 5 Coes 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 34 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
in effect. 
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Appendix Table 1l 


Cabbage: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as Z% No. of as 2% Farms 


Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 


Atlantic Region 866 tied 922 9.9 612 
Nfld. 400 5.5 391 ia 278 
PEt. 70 170 53 0.6 40 
N.S. 268 B37 310 3.3 204 
N.B. 128 128 168 1.8 90 

Central Region 5,102 7083 6,668 Tika Det a? 
Que. 2,155 o007 B32 35.5 881 
Ont. 2,947 40.6 3,356 35.9 1 301 

Western Region 283 ey aa. isfoa0 shay! 554 
Man. 523 720 524 5.6 149 
Sask. 59 0.8 101 lsat 62 
Alta. 216 376 298 B02 104 
B.C: 485 6.7 827 8.9 239 

Canada (4) 7,253 100.0 9,341 100.0 3,350 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 3 


Cabbage: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Sei pmenresn? 
to Principal Markets, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 Loy2=73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July | pOng0s 218405 E220 R03 sy 480 eel 314 4s 383 
Aug. o4 To) -22R86). 0 I75998. 9945499 = 21 458- $027 549 
Sept. 27422-4235 %277, 6275667" 921,056) wedB e578. «25,808 
Oct. 20,984 -8220443 © 205219906220; 7918 Ae204322 1-26, 441 
Nov. TO) 738 © 9216519 1) 19, 91400 2150568 5490. 421,216 
Dec. 13107) ealenioe, aa 182242 9:7990) #1155265. «113,300 
Jan. 7,472 7,769 8,665 5,694 7,057 9,658 
Feb. 3,527 4,622 5,017 3,178 6,336 3,958 
Mar. 1,608 2,072 2,888 1,324 2,016 2,058 
Apr. 636 849 2,280 110 864 143 
May 89 84 152 22 144 16 
June 5,646 5,154 6 , 233 7,416 3,168 3,800 
Year 136/168 1465697 152,018 132.4257 41445012 1583330 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Cabbage: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
ee ee re eee From importa. s 
(a) (a) 

Imports Imports Domestic From Total as 2% of 

as Z% of as 2% of Produc- In- Con- Con- 
Month Consumption Consumption tion ports (9) sumption sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

July 4.1 bilge 1 21,495 BST OL eo eset oe 
Aug. 0.7 1.4 22001 606, 23.547 249 
Sept. 0.1 0.2 ys ea a AY 363 23,640 ine 
Oct, Ose OE 22,443 488 22,931 eu 
Nov. ee 1.0 21,919 D1 Bae 235097 Sa 
Dec. 14.4 150 14,152 4,491 18,643 rae A 8 
Jan. 56.6 S2ed 7,769 a2 50L. 20a Lk 61.4 
Feb. 7328 75%.0 4,622 25,991" 18,603 Paine 
Mar. 90.1 89.5 2,072 1L6,694- 18,726 88.9 
Apr. 97.4 96.2 849 18.056 185905 9555 
May 99.5 99.4 84 20,386 20,470 99.6 
June 50.4 68.8 5,154 15.653) 520.007 Te 
Total 35.5 37.4 146,697 108,162 254,859 42.4 


(a) Includes small volumes of fresh cabbage imported for processing. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
170 


Average 
1966-70 


Lo 7 
Loy 2 
1973 
1974 
O73 


Average 
1971=75 


Source: 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 


Peal 


N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.G. 


Canada 


Source: 
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Cabbage: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 

States Mexico 
Tht | 517 
oon224 i256 
rok e i bey 201 
3] OAS 4 36 
80,559 - 
1957/65 408 
84,590 - 
95,916 - 

11039377 > 
LEZ D2 31 
1553643 - 
1033356 6 


Statistics Canada. 


Netherlands 


382 
L040 
1,994 

L936 
P05L 


938 


Cuba 


thousand pounds - 


24 


Other 


| wor I 


Appendix Table 5 


Total 


74,028 
84,510 
81,516 
80,328 
505659 


80,204 


84,972 
96,987 
T2Rre 
12 962 
116,694 


104,801 


Appendix Table 6 


Cabbage: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-/5 


Average 
1966-70 


fPyse Vi 
Oo) 

238 
fore ey 
1,819 


49,805 
19,433 
mA Be Wi ars 


2 ae 
4,899 
2,970 
6,665 
8,007 


80,204 


Statistics Canada. 


O71 


Theseysye) 
5,781 

178 
i o25 
2,375 


2259605 
2 Oss 
See Le 


24,148 
5,176 
3,091 
L208 
8,620 


84,972 


1972 


8,834 
Shreyas: 

Zee 
1.389 
3,404 


63,090 
27,050 
36,034 


253063 
4,511 
Pde ote al 
8,410 
de hea h 


969987 


LS 


- thousand pounds - 


1O oor 
4,033 

97 
2100 
od 


72,426 
34,596 
37,631 


29,409 
6,668 
3,180 
lbepoke ye) 

AND Ee eas 


LiL, ue. 


1974 


10,282 
4,261 

235 
1,958 
3, 828 


705023 
SISO Le 
39 , 606 


32,076 
Vesey 
See) 
8,394 

12,749 


112,952 


SESS 


10,113 
3,059 
198 
4,022 
2,833 


75,254 
32,166 
43,088 


eh sy) 
9,060 
4,066 
8,924 
erent 


116,694 


oy 
Appendix Table 7 : 


Cabbage: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 i 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July oss) a ele eee OMe TO = 2-006 2ekh8, 3.182) 127.2868 
Aug. she ub 686 0.6 97 909 434 1,302 
Sept. Ae 0! 3635 0.3 38 563 186 665 
Oct. 32 * 488 0.5 30 544 118-1258 
Nov 18998 -O%eee 1Le17s. tal 123abo 3aio 683 493 
Dec D.46lme STON) G849te © coe 9 G5 7—m 5. 7o0me © 5 109") yee 
Jan Br425t) Ostet 12.350" 11eee) 81261 1166 sede 10.720) anes 
Feb HOSOR e.g 1 aeo8le 612.98 10,030 1583578" 128525 | 176 99n 
Mar 43.682 16:6 16,654 1574 18,098 47,875 14,057 si6.587 
Apr 15 949.0 19f4ubelSs0560 16095 16,734:, 17° Woe 9 1576 RO a0 
May 15,80505 19e20um 206306) 918.815 16,060 21, 715m 24:068) 719,702 
Suner Br 2,651eg, 15 alae s 150659, 14. 5ee 16.1476 14, ode 165738.) 17 a5? 


Total» 82,420) 100.0" 108,162" 10050)" 83,5799 116,314 106,998" 1205/58 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 8 


Cabbage: Percentage Distribution of Imports from United States, 
by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Florida Texas Arizona Others Total 
- percent - 

Lo72 
Atlantic Region 49.9 8.9 3833 2.0 Ou 100.0 
Central Region PAA A 22.6 SW ie) 2.0 16.5 100.0 
Western Region 76.8 0.2 2150 O22 LAR S| 100.0 
Canada 88.8 Le 3226 Lee 1 e7 100.0 

1973 
Atlantic Region S26 Li6 60.8 Bee On4 100.0 
Central Region 7epl 25.44 See) 139 11.9 100.0 
Western Region 150 a 4 245) 1.6 1 a 100.0 
Canada 25.6 18.1 45.5 Pah Sas 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region 20.6 12.8 Saves 14.7 19.4 100.0 
Central Region 8.9 7 Sees) 39.0 2.9 23.4 100.0 
Western Region 7133 Os) 21.4 263 4.5 100.0 
Canada Pa he 18.0 3356 3.0 a BE be 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Cabbage: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1974 (2) 


United 
Year States Bermuda Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 1,471 = 5/0 2,047 
1967 PO 28 a 297 12. 
1968 2 Zo 4 365 2,494 
1969 880 a 316 1,197 
1970 235 = sya 1,746 
Average 

1966-70 1,348 1 413 L162 
DEO ae 2,588 cy! 336 2,961 
Les PL 1,714 9 50 B73 
1973 D007 6 35 a eouG 
1974 707 7 23 ia SST) 
Average 

1971-74 2,642 ifs) LiL Za OR 


(a) June 1 to March 31. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 10 
Cabbage: Monthly Storage Holdings, on the lst of the 


Month, 1971-72 to 1974-75 


Maritime Central British Western 


Region Quebec Ontario Region Prairies Columbia Region Canada 


- thousand pounds - 


1971-72 

Nov. 3,421 3,205 1,210 4,415 1,846 2,660 4,506 12,342 
Dec. 4,023 2,444 1,743 4,187 1,276 1,164 2,440 10,650 
Jan. 1,908 2,016 io20 S5aZ 352 269 621 6,071 
Feb. 834 »5Q95 4712 1,867 441 169 610 Seals. 
Mar. 234 919 630 1,549 294 194 488 fae a Bt 
Apr. 146 2208 288 1,489 210 Zee 432 2,067 
May 109 591 265 856 302 245 547 i go1Z 
1972-73 

Nov. 2,211 3,790 23.535 6,325 4,474 1,924 6,398 14,934 
Dec. 3,339 2,010 2,306 4,316 2,608 1,168 25776 11,431 
Jan. 4,783 1,143 1,954 3,097 799 238 0S 5,917 
Feb. 232 700 1,018 1,/18 466 161 627 Carpe go) 
Mar. 141 451 431 882 213 174 447 1,470 
Apr. 88 617 388 705 311 385 696 1,489 
May 99 250 | 6375 925 342 172 514 L598 
1973-74 

Nov. 2,147 2,992 2,491 5,483 2e215 2,264 4,479 125209 
Dec. SyoD2 4,569 3,690 8,259 794 2,866 3,660 15cec. 
Jan. Parl EA 3,308 35924 6,832 424 2¥316 2,740 11,644 
Feb. L072 2,840 1,736 4,576 368 983 13351 6,999 
Mar. 325 680 970 1,650 365 241 606 Zook 
Apr. 138 361 524 885 339 175 510 Li2o5 
May 81 64 382 446 457 244 701 1,228 
1974-75 

Nov. 2eLoz 3.470 2,300 5,478 a7 248 6,370 8,088 255728 
Dec. S,o/7 3,364 2,807 6,171 1,209 2,607 3,816 15504 
Jan. 3,469 1,903 1,014 Page a Wd 588 L982 rapes Whe) 8,556 
Feb. 1,882 1,039 821 1,860 341 375 716 4,458 
Mar. 1,154 689 513 1,202 397 316 rs, 3,069 
Apr. 298 41 621 662 366 234 600 1,560 
May 252 91 355 446 529 176 705 1,403 
Average 

1971-74 

Nov. 2,485 3,291 25194 5,425 2,063 a0) 5,868 Ey We) 
Dec. 4,223 3,097 2057 a eis 1,472 TRS Mel 3,423 13,079 
Jan. 2,006 2,093 2,005 4,097 541 LOL 15042 8,047 
Feb. 1,005 1,419 1,087 24505 404 422 826 4,336 
Mar. 464 685 636 Les2 332 231 564 2,348 
Apr. 168 480 455 935 306 254 560 1,662 
May 135 324 344 668 408 209 617 1,420 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table lla 


Cabbage: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Halifax, 
Montreal and Toronto, 1974 


Week Halifax Montreal Toronto 
Ending Face lex seeNe ols Fla. Tex. Que. Tex. Ont. 
= bag 50 lb. - ctn.= Cities) bac — ctu, w.b. bag ctn. 16s 
- 50 lb. - 12-16s —50.1b, - 


- cents per pound - 


ites oh 11.0 1073, 9" 7.0 ae 
11 11.0 geaene 7.3 10.8 6%? cas 
18 eo etip BC he SG as] ie 5.5 
25 Leo 6:5. 8e5rees.g 3.362) 5.5 
Fenty a.) 11,0816 9.3) oat eS. 8 es 55 
8 11.0°" 10.0 100044528 8.0 aes 
15 11.0™=10;5 108s 5.8 9.0 >) 6.0 
22 ‘igem keh geek fee 10. 36>) 7.3 
Marcu 14:0 FIP OLL 11k Oe a oy eo 10. 36>) 73 
g 12.0 11,0 iO 6.3 9.8 6°) ee 
cee de be 10.5: 10}50e6 6.5 8.8 6°) 73 
22 13.2 10,0 OWING. 5 7.36) 63 
29 12.8 Gis.» ONS LAG CS Teo) mee 5.8 
Apres 512.8 91088 Og° Oban 654 g.8(9) 7,3 
1281320. Peo 93) one 8.864) 7.3 
1oMh 1120 Ae 953° s&s 8.869) 7.4 
26 AD-Om 26 9.8 9.3 9.8(9) 9.9 
May Cas Pee eee Oo o.s 9.899) 9.3 
10¥re16, 5° sees 11.0 gia (o) wanes 
1708185 1855 11.8 11.362? 410.3 
Die a oven 12.0. 1940 10.899) 40.0 
Beh 150) aero 110 LIs0 10.8(4) 9.3 
Gane ee7eueelo eth 10.8 10.39 9.8 
1aMeeiels sales 9.9 10.369) 9.8 
1b 12.0, 1260 9.8 10.364) 
28. 11-0) i120 
dulyi 5 de iG 
[ee 5 1585 
19 13.0 4.0 
26 13.0 3.8 
ae 12.0 ue Boe 
9 12.0 3.5 5.0 
16 11,0 °3 4.8 
23 10.5 3.8 4.3 
30 10.5 4 ne 
Sent e 8.0 3.3 4.3 
13 8.0 3.3 ae 
20 8.0 3.0 4.3 
27 8.0 2.8 Vide 
Se wae 6.5 2.8 a 
11 655 2.8 Gao 
18 Ges 2.8 5.3 
25 a5 2.8 6.0 
Nov. 1 655 Das BS ,£8) 
8 oe 2.8 513 
15 655 2.8 cee 
22 ee 3.5 5.5 
29 6u5 es 6.0 
Soee Ge 615 11.3 5 On) e028 8.0 
13 6.5 i ahs 8.0 
20 6.52 1ive ee 1te3 Pou i0rs 8.3 
27 Ouse (Literal ine 5.2 8.3 


(a) Includes California w/b crates at 50 pounds. 

(b) Includes California cartons of 16's at 50 pounds. 
(c) Includes Florida cartons of 16's at 50 pounds. 
(d) Includes Florida cartons of 22-24's at 50 pounds. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 11b 


Cabbage: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ending Cal. Tex. Man. Cal. B.C. 
ctn. ctn. bag bag mC Ute 0 Lbs) = 
- 50 lb. - 


- cents per pound - 


Jan. 4 10.8 “10.8 8.6 T1538 10:3 
11 11.9 11.9 8.3 ic7 i007 
18 11.2 1152 8.0 1155 10.7 
25 10.4 404 8 8.8 roi 11.9 10.9 
Feb. il 1023 1093 9.0) 69 10.8 10.7 
8 9.5 25. 858 86-9 10.5 9.0 
15 9.8 ue a) Ane 1273 9.5 
22 Tie ldo a8 7.4 1272 9.0 
Mar. 1 Tie 10.0 7.5 RES 9.0 
8 Tio) O13 739 11.3 
15 11.5 8.7 7.9 10.6 
22 105 6-1 10.6 
29 10.2 7.6 10: 2 
Apr. 5 9.2 7.6 9.8 
12 8.8 7.5 9.8 
19 9.0 rie Gus 
26 9.2 7.9 9.8 
May 3 9.9 8.4 WAS 
10 10.5 8.0 12.0 
17 11-0 ary 11.2 
24 14.5 107 13.8 
31 Woes 11.8 15.5 
June 7 16.6 sess 159) 
14 14.5 11.3 13.3 
21 10.5 1270 10) 
28 10.4 12.0 1240 
July 5 12.8 hie 
12 eee Salles) 13 
19 1240 3 
26 12.0 ste gee 
Aug. 2 135 
9 10.5 
16 9.3 
33 9.5 1270 
30 (a) 9.3 11.9 
Sept. 6 9.0 (2) 9.3 11.9 
13 9.0/7) 9.0 ey; 
20 8.702) 9.1 11.8 
27 9.207) 9.1 1157 
Oct. 4 9.2 5 hee | tied 
11 9.673) Chal 12¢1 
18 9.62) 9.0 Wie 
25 9.902) 10.4 ie ay: 
Nov. 1 gigs 10.0 kay! 
8 9.9 10.0 7 
15 9.8 9.8 17 
22 9.6 9.6 heer) 
29 1000 9.0 iey 
Dec. 6 9.8 2.5 a a) 
ke 914 728 12.3 
20 1057 7.5 12:2 
27 1007 1903 


(a) Minnesota, cartons at 50 pounds. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Cabbage: Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value-and Farm Value per 


Pound, United States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 L971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Total 97,708 96,680 94,070 96,760 91,710 94,805 


- Production '000 lb. 


Total 1,856,256 159025900) val$55, 600 GI 972, 700m. 1.911.500, el. 910 eso0 
- Average Yield lb. - 
Total 133390 19,682 19,726 20,388 20,846 205159 
~- Farm Value $'000 - 
Total 64,582 74,053 74,113 doe 86,689 S/ a 2 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 


Total 3.2 39 4.0 Deo 4.5 4.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cabbage: Processing 2? Market, Acreage, Production, 
Yield per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value 
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per Pound, United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 


New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total PASO] 2 


New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


New York 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


(a) 


Source: 


469,364 


67,5039 


4,274 


0.9 


For sauerkraut. 


1S AN 


3,400 
1,200 
3,600 


3,260 


11,460 


167 ,300 
57,000 
138,100 


105 ,000 


469,900 


49,206 
49,583 
38,361 
32,209 


41,003 


LO7Z 1973 
- Acreage - 
3,400 4,300 
1,200 1,400 
3,300 3,800 
2,900 3,540 
10,800 13,040 
- Production '000 Ib. 

127,800 160,500 
47,300 44,900 
122,500 115,100 
98,600 117,800 
396,200 438,300 


- Average Yield 1b. 


37,588 
39 5417 
Sy ga2l 
34,000 


36,685 


- Farm Value $'000 


15200 
459 
13201 


1,026 


4,245 


- Farm Value ¢/1b. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


375326 
Bye ON 
30 , 289 
oe Py ay 


33,612 


Pape S| 
503 
Ls 3510 


1,392 


55424 


1974 


4,500 
1,100 
4,200 


4,110 


135910 


212,600 
52,000 
137,500 


160, 800 


562,900 


47,244 
47,273 
32,738 
39,124 


40,467 


Average 


1971-74 


5,900 
Ly eee 
Dig 120 
BAUER) 


12,303 


167,050 
DOS9ZS 
#265300 


120,550 


466,825 
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CARROTS 


The carrot (Daucus carota var. sativa) is a native of Europe 
and adjoining portions of Asia. French seedsmen were responsible for 
the early development of the carrot. In the short space of a few years, 
they developed carrots with roots similar in appearance to the well- 
known varieties of the present day from the thin wire-like roots of the 
wild carrot. 


. Carrots can be grown throughout the southern regions of Canada 
and as far north as the Peace River region of the West. Although a 
relatively cool season crop, carrots fail to produce normal roots if 
the soil temperature remains at 5 C to 72) Many home gardens include 
carrots. Since carrots are a "storable" crop which may be kept in a 
simple type of storage for several months after harvest, with little 
deterioration, they have been a traditional source of food in Canada. 
Because carrots are high in Vitamin A (10-11,000 international units (1) 
per 100 grams of edible portion, one of the highest of all food crops), 
this vegetable is highly regarded as a health food and continues to 
enjoy good demand, in both fresh and processed forms, all year around. 
Per capita consumption in Canada has remained relatively stable over 
the past 15 years. 


Unlike many vegetables grown in Canada, for best development 
the carrot requires deep, loose, well-drained muck soils with high 
soil moisture content in order to produce long, straight roots. If 
grown on comparatively heavy soils, carrots are likely to produce abun- 
dant leaf growth and forked roots. A large proportion of commercially 
grown carrots, particularly in Ontario and Quebec, are produced in muck 
soils because of the light texture of such soils. 


At one time, carrot varieties were selected and grown for 
their sweetness and crispness, the Nantes type being particularly desir- 
able. However, because of an almost total conversion to mechanical 
harvesting, there has been a trend away from the more tender, sweeter 
carrots to the strong-necked, long-tapered types such as Imperator, 
e.g., Gold Pak, Hipak, Hilite Elite. Canadian carrots, as a 
general rule, are less richly coloured than those grown in the warmer 
regions of the United States in that the temperatures, especially in 
our muck areas, are not high enough to produce the same colour. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 
Carrots for the fresh market are usually planted between 

April 15 and May 5 in central Canada and require 60 to 80 days to ma- 
turity. Carrots for processing are planted in May and June, 65 to 110 
days being required to maturity. The carrot has traditionally been a 
labour-intensive crop requiring much hand labour for weed control and 
harvesting. A number of recent technical developments have, however, 
greatly reduced hand labour and resulted in improved production effi- 
ciency. The introduction of precision seeding in 1971 provided optimum 
spacing without hand thinning and resulted in the growing of more uni- 
form disease-free carrots. Precision seeding involves the placing of 


(1) United States Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8, December, 1963. 
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each seed singly in the ground according to a pre-arranged system of 
holes in the belt of the seeder, permitting the plants to be spaced 
exactly the right distance apart. This has been made possible through 
the development of a method of coating the seed with a water soluble 
substance to ensure smooth easy flowing. With precision seeding, the 
resulting stands of carrots grow uniformly without the usual competitive 
stress resulting from the clumping and bunching of plants under the 
traditional random seeding method. 


The development of very selective herbicides, which has en- 
tirely eliminated hand weeding of carrots, has had a marked effect on 
labour requirements and thus on the cost of production of carrots. 
Whereas, a few years ago, carrots were a very labour-intensive crop, 
today, in Canada, carrots are not only no longer hand-thinned or hand- 
weeded but (except for bunching carrots) are also entirely mechanically 
harvested, i.e., dug, pulled, topped and elevated into pallet boxes by 
one machine, and subsequently, fork-lifted into storages located on 
farms. 


Technical improvements in the storage facilities used for 
carrots have resulted in a great improvement in the quality of storage 
carrots and an increase in the storage period almost until the new crop 
of Canadian grown carrots are available. These technical improvements 
relate to the maintenance of optimum temperature and humidity and in- 
clude the use of specially engineered "jacketed" storages, which pro- 
vide for a more effective circulation of air through the stored product. 
Improved storage has lengthened the marketing period in which domes- 
tically grown carrots are available. 


Storage technologists express the opinion that, although 
additional costs are involved, with the use of refrigerated "jacketed" 
storage, carrots can be stored without deterioration through to July, 
that is, until the following crop is ready for harvest. At present, 
however, almost all of the domestic crop is sold by the end of April. 
The sale of "bunched" carrots with the green tops still attached has 
been replaced largely by that of topped and washed carrots, pre-packaged 
in one-, two-, three- or five-pound cello packs. Bunched carrots, with 
tops attached, are still important, particularly during the winter and 
spring, the tops indicating freshness and possibly a superior quality 
to that of packaged storage carrots. As for many other products, the 
pre-packaging of carrots in consumer-sized packages has now become 
almost universal. While this results in savings to the retailers both 
in labour and wastage, the cost of such pre-packaging is reflected in 
substantially higher prices. 


Since 1970 a market has appeared in Canada for baby carrots, 
or "mini'’ carrots, a variety of carrot which normally does not exceed 
35 inches in length. These are sold principally as a gourmet item in 
cans or frozen packs although some fresh market sales also occur. 

Baby carrots are grown, both for the fresh market and for processing, 

in Quebec and Ontario; however, the cultivation of this vegetable is 
essentially in a developmental stage. Agriculture Canada, in recent 
years, has conducted a number of field experiments with baby carrots, 
particularly with respect to seeding and harvesting. Such carrots can 
be successfully harvested by mechanical means, using equipment developed 
for radish harvesting. Funds for growing and marketing research for 
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this new variety of carrots have been provided under the New Crop 
Development Fund of Agriculture Canada. Because of the relatively low 
yield and high labour requirements, production costs for baby carrots 
are evidently much higher than those for standard varieties; per pound 
prices for these carrots were indicated to be three to four times those 
for standard carrots. According to information provided to the Board, 
it is probable that baby carrots could be grown in almost all regions 
in Canada where full-sized varieties are grown. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Total Canadian carrot production has increased since 1961, 
averaging 348 million pounds for the 1971-74 period compared to 310 
million pounds for the period 1961-65. Record production of 385 million 
pounds was obtained in 1974, surpassing the previous peak of 380 million 
pounds in 1970. 


Carrots are grown in substantial quantities in all regions; 
however, growers in Quebec and Ontario at present account for approx- 
imately four-fifths of total domestic production. Although Quebec was, 
prior to 19/0, the most important carrot producing province, the Quebec 
crop has declined in more recent years with Ontario now being the most 
important producer. A comparison of 1961-65 with 1971-74 shows that 
production growth has been most pronounced in the Maritime region 
followed by the Prairie Provinces; Quebec production has declined by 
some 7 per cent while that of Ontario has risen by some 18 per cent. 
The annual carrot crop in British Columbia has remained stable in 
recent years at about 10 million pounds. 


The reported acreage planted to carrots has increased by 
about 2,500 from the 1961-65 average with most of this additional acre- 
age occurring in Quebec. This province has large areas of muck soils, 
with carrots being principally grown in the 1'Assomption area and in 
the muck soils south of Montreal. Despite its significant increase in 
acreage planted to this crop, Quebec production has declined as a result 
of diminishing yields. Ontario's carrot acreage, presently about the 
same as that in 1961-65, is largely in the Holland Marsh area. Carrot 
acreage in the Maritime Provinces, which has nearly doubled between 
1961-65 and 1971-74, is largely centred in the Annapolis Valley growing 
area. In the western region, acreage increased sharply in southern 
Alberta but declined slightly in British Columbia's Fraser Valley. 


The average yield per acre obtained in carrot production has 
tended to decline in recent years. Current yields for Canada as a 
whole, at about 22,600 pounds per acre, were less than those recorded 
in 1961-65 (24,000 pounds per acre) and in 1966-70 (26,500 pounds per 
acre). This decline was entirely the result of lower yields in Quebec; 
average yields have tended to increase in all other regions. The av- 
erage yield for Quebec, only 14,500 pounds per acre in 1971-74, was 
lower than the Canadian average and was only 36 per cent of that at- 
tained in Ontario. Data relating to larger commercial carrot farms 
indicate, however, that the disparity between yields of carrots grown 
commercially in Quebec and Ontario is not nearly as great as is sug- 
gested by the published statistics presented in Table l. 
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Table 1: Carrots: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Maritimes 560 696 830 950 DeLOG d,200 T5095 vet e955 
Quebec jets y2 7,292 8,500 8,870 8,950 9,650 599356 fats 226 ol 
Ontario 3,846 3,566 3,780 4,130 35750 3,660 37630067 50.4 
Prairies 830 928 0 1,160 950 720 987 .e0t la. 
BaGs 508 498 460 480 480 440 465 —* Sous 
Canada 12,876 123980 714,690" “L5y5S90™ 15,230" "1579/08 elo,07 0 eel 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Maritimes 8,624 LS,1 74% yel6, 813 23,765 2eeL39 54, 39005 624,709 —+.187.2 
Quebec 1419004500155 56485.160,650 59107 9327 B1105085.001455115.5 130-9044 reel 
Ontario 13296506148 16200118.237. 156,4672.0 160.724 sels 2 O26 37 Clown at eo ne 
Prairies 16,539 14,7107 623,600 31,820 8 525,090 beei. 200 © a 24e 940s eer eu so 
DsGe 10,586 10,420 _10,475 Se LASM e398 105/93 105404) = ia? 
Canada 3095719 > 3445 113'°9329),835 % 32855230) 349 23695 3845 692 34850720 el 
- Average Yield, 1b. - 
Maritimes 15,400 21,802 209257 23,016 21,945 225903 22020 7) or esno eo 
Quebec 19,771 21,345 1839009 "125100 127300) eui5, LOOM 21455615 Bee ora 
Ontario 34,572 41,549 31,280 737,887 48,193, 71475166" 940, 9967) e+ S18,6 
Prairies 195927 15,651) S2iiZs 27,422 24,305 29,444 253260) GEEZ or6 
Bet. 20,839 20,924 Pa aie ig 19,0607 235329) 624-550) 922253745 ee 
Canada 24,054 26 55h Low 62245365 -217,073 pi 22,93) 62245088 22,646 ee 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes Sher 526 633 742 672 632 6/0 Sate .o7e7 
Quebec 2,636 2,423 3,020 254 9% 23972 4,080 3G2L6 oe 22250 
Ontario 2,424 3.303 2,929 3,859 Be747 6,045 45144 +s e715. 0 
Prairies 472 498 1,245 1,498 1,145 1,479 13342 el oa 
BG, 448 B29 625 504 985 835 137-9 erence 
Canada 6,337 ae 8,448 9,394 Oe521 613-0710 7102109 Ft oe 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

Maritimes 4.1 3.5 356 Sok PSs) 1 9) oa - 34.1 
Quebec 1.9 ike) 1st) 2.6. Page | 2.8 2. 5 uae, SLE G 
Ontario 1.8 2a2 Zo 2a rata E Saal 2. Ge tae 4 
Prairies 2.9 3.4 See! 4.7 erg) 7.0 54s a Ft E8O.2 
BeG. 4.2 el) 6.0 Shoe! 8.8 wey 75 Bee oge 0 
Canada 20 Bek 2.6 Zao 27 3.4 239 +#7245.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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In view of the declining average yield, it is evident that 
the increase in Canadian carrot production since 1961-65 has resulted 
from the additional acreage planted to this crop. Given the probability 
of significant yield improvements in Quebec and assuming no important 
acreage reductions, it is likely that domestic carrot production will 
continue to rise in the future. 


The total annual value of the Canadian carrot crop averaged 
$10.1 million during the period 1971-74, compared to $6.3 million in 
1961-65. . The farm value of carrots per pound varies widely between 
regions, and from year to year, prices being considerably higher in 
British Columbia and in the Prairie region. The average price per 
pound to the grower has risen steadily in all regions except the Mari- 
time Provinces. 


The data presented in Table 1 include production and acreage 
respecting baby carrots; little separate statistical information is 
available concerning this new carrot variety. 1 Very few Canadian 
growers produce baby carrots, and both production and acreage for baby 
carrots may be taken as being negligible. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The bulk of Canada's carrot production is sold to the domestic 
fresh market; however, significant volumes of production are used for 
domestic processing and are exported. Table 2 sets forth supply and 
disposition data, for crop years, including imports of processed carrots 
in fresh equivalent weight. Based on 1971-74 averages, 63 per cent of 
Canada's carrot crop was sold on the domestic fresh market, 23 per cent 
of production was used by domestic processors and 14 per cent of pro- 
duction was exported. (2) Over the period 1961-74 the proportion of 
Canada's increased carrot crop taken by domestic processors rose from 
18 per cent in 1961-65 to about 23 per cent in 1971-74. There was a 
corresponding decline in the share of production sold to domestic fresh 
markets. Fresh exports, as a proportion of production, remained rela- 
tively stable, ranging between 13 and 16 per cent. 


Although Canada exports substantial volumes of fresh carrots, 
annual fresh imports have nonetheless exceeded exports in every year 
since 1961. While Canada is thus a net importer of carrots, the deficit 
position in this fresh product has narrowed considerably since 1961. 

In 1961-65, for example, this annual deficit averaged some 37 million 
pounds compared to the much lower figure of 18.7 million pounds for the 
1971-74 period. According to confidential data received, imports of 
fresh carrots may be assumed as being entered for Canada's fresh market 
although, in certain years, fresh carrots may also be imported for 
processing purposes. Despite such imports for processing in certain 
years, Canada appears to rely basically on domestic production for 
carrots for processing. 


The domestic fresh market is to some extent dependent on 
imports as a supplemental source of supply. However, reflecting im- 
proved storage techniques, Canadian carrot growers have been able to 


(1) Baby carrot acreage in Quebec is reported to be 175 acres in 1974 
with an average yield per acre of 5,000 pounds. 

(2) Selected supply and disposition ratios for the 1961-74 period are 
presented in Appendix Table 2. 
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supply the fresh market over a longer period and thereby increasing 
their share of domestic fresh market consumption, this share rising 
from 73 per cent in 1961-65 to 76 per cent in 1971-74. 


While Canada's trade deficit in fresh carrots has diminished 
considerably since 1961, imports of processed carrots in frozen or 
canned form have increased notably. In terms of fresh product equiv- 
alents, such processed imports rose from some 2.3 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 21.9 million pounds in 1971-74. Whereas in 1961-65 such 
imports accounted for only an estimated 4 per cent of carrots consumed 
in their processed form, imports now comprise 21 per cent of such 
consumption. It should also be pointed out that the import data pre- 
sented for carrots in their processed form are probably significantly 
understated. Such figures do not include carrots included in mixed 
frozen packs (e.g., carrots and peas), canned mixed vegetable products, 
canned stews, frozen dinners, etc. Canadian exports of processed 
carrots are negligible. 


Total domestic disappearance of carrots in both fresh and 
processed forms is estimated at 388.7 million pounds (see Table 2). 
Carrots consumed in the fresh state (fresh market consumption) in 1971- 
74 comprised 73.5 per cent of Canadian consumption with the remaining 
26.5 per cent being consumed in processed form. Although carrots are 
thus chiefly consumed in unprocessed form, fresh market consumption, 
which averaged 306.1 million pounds in 1966-70 and 285.8 million pounds 
in 1971-74, has tended to decline, reflecting as in most other vegetable 
products, a growing consumer preference for processed vegetables. Con- 
sumption of carrots in processed form nearly doubled between 1961-65 to 
1971-74. 


The decline in fresh carrot consumption is more evident when 
viewed on a per capita basis. Per capita consumption of fresh market 
carrots amounted to about 13.0 pounds in 1971-74 a drop from 15.4 
pounds in 1961-65. On the other hand, a minimum estimate for per 
capita carrot consumption in processed form, would be 4.6 pounds in 
1971-74. This is considerably higher than the comparable estimate for 
1961-65, of 3.0 pounds. 


If imports are viewed on a net basis (imports less exports) 
it is apparent that Canada is a net importer of carrots in all forms. 
In the 1971-74 period the average annual deficit was about 40.6 million 
pounds, or 10.4 per cent of total domestic disappearance. This ratio 
has remained relatively unchanged, averaging 11.2 per cent in 1961-65. 
This aggregate comparison disguises, however, a slight trend to greater 
sulf-sufficiency in fresh market consumption which has been offset by 
an increased import share of consumption in the processed form. 


Carrots are a storable vegetable. While the larger part of 
this crop is marketed direct from the field, either to the fresh market 
or to processors, a substantial quantity of annual carrot production 
is stored and marketed in the months subsequent to harvesting. The 
production period for this crop is normally during the four months of 
July to October, although the production period in some years may extend 
into November. The marketing season for stored carrots encompasses the 
six-month period from November to April. Only small volumes of domes- 
tically grown carrots are marketed in May and June (see Appendix Table 
3). Exports are made both direct from the field during the production 
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period and also from storage holdings during November to April. The 
tariff pertaining to carrots provides for the application of a specific 
duty up to 40 weeks, a period which covers the actual production period 
in the fall as well as most of the subsequent marketing period for 
stored carrots in the following winter and spring months. 


Based on the 1971-74 average, some 119 million pounds of 
carrots are stored annually according to storage totals as at the No- 
vember 1 date each year (see Appendix Table 12). This is equivalent 
to 44 per cent of carrot production available for the fresh market 
(available for domestic fresh market sale or for export). Roughly 
speaking, therefore, 60 per cent of fresh market production is sold 
direct from the field while 40 per cent is stored. The proportion of 
fresh market production going into storage has been steadily increasing 
since 1961. As derived from November lst storage holdings as a per 
cent of fresh market production, 32 per cent of such production went 
into storage during 1961-65 as compared to 39 per cent in 1966-70 and 
as against 44 per cent for the more current 1971-74 period. This trend 
to increased storage is a major factor in recent market developments. 
Improved storage technology has permitted an increasingly larger share 
of domestic production to be stored and sold in the later months of 
the marketing season. Storage factors principally underlie the trend 
pointed out earlier, that Canadian growers have been gaining a greater 
share of the domestic fresh market; domestically grown carrots are 
becoming increasingly more competitive with imports of this fresh prod- 
uct. Imports supply the bulk of the domestic fresh market in the months 
of May, June, and July whereas domestic carrots account for almost all 
of fresh market demand during September to December, inclusive (Appen- 
dix Table 4). While imports have become of more importance in certain 
months, notably in July and August, as a percentage of domestic con- 
sumption, imports have declined steadily in March, April, and May. 
Increased marketings of the domestically grown product in these later 
months of the marketing season, which have more than offset sales lost 
to imports in other months, have on the whole led to a decline in the 
overall market share held by imported carrots. 


Table 3 below summarizes market trends which have taken place 
in certain months at the end of the marketing season, namely March, 
April, and May, for domestically produced carrots. 


Table 3: Carrots: Domestic Fresh Market Consumption, Months 


GiiMarch, april, sand: May, l961L-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
From domestic production 18,614 29,643 38,283 
From imports 41,164 39,464 27,074 
Fresh market consumption aie Ab) 69,107 ee ee) 
‘oweacic sales as per cent of 
fresh market consumption Sah al 43.9 56.6 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and National 
Revenue. 
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During these months, domestically grown carrots have increased their 
share of domestic fresh consumption from 31.1 per cent in 1961-65 to 
58.6 per cent in 1971-74. 


With respect to interregional movement of carrots, the most 
important trade appears to be from the central region to the Maritime 
Provinces; Ontario and Quebec carrots meet a significant portion of 
fresh market demand in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Ontario carrots 
are also sold on fresh markets in the Prairie Provinces. Based on 
unload data, there is also currently a substantial interprovincial 
movement between Ontario and Quebec with Ontario on a net basis being 
a supplier to Quebec markets. British Columbia growers market some 10 
per cent of fresh market production in the Prairie Provinces, particularly 
in Alberta. 


IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh carrots originate almost entirely in the 
United States, mainly the growing areas of California, Arizona, and 
Texas (see Appendix Table 8). California is by some margin the most 
important single supplier, with imports from this state constituting 
some 77-80 per cent of all carrot imports in recent years. For the 
1972-74 period, imports from California comprised nearly 90 per cent of 
imports into the western region and three-fourths of imports into the 
central region. California is an important supplier of carrots to 
Canada's Atlantic region, although Texas carrots are marketed in this 
region as well. In California, Texas, and, to a lesser degree, in 
Arizona, there is a large crop of spring carrots (harvested in January 
to March). U.S. imports during that time are therefore carrots mar- 
keted direct from the field. Such carrots compete to advantage in the 
Canadian market in the March-July months, even where domestically grown 
carrots are available, since fresh field carrots are likely to have 
more consumer appeal than domestic carrots which have been stored for 
several months. 


Fresh carrot imports are highly seasonal in that they essen- 
tially serve as a supplement to domestic production during the four- 
month period when domestically grown carrots are of limited availability. 
Over three-fourths of all carrot imports occur in the months of April 
to July, inclusive (see Appendix Table 7). In these months, imported 
carrots account for the bulk of domestic fresh market consumption (see 
Appendix Table 4). As described previously, imports in March and April 
have declined, however, as a result of the increased availability of 
domestic storage carrots in these two months. The seasonality of carrot 
imports also tends to differ between regions. In the western region, 
storage holdings are small and only 65 per cent of imports are in the 
April-July period as compared to 85 per cent in the Atlantic and central 
regions. 


The composition of fresh market consumption, between domes- 
tically grown carrots versus imported carrots, also differs between 
regions. In the Atlantic Provinces and in the western region, imports 
appear to constitute a more important supplement to supply. In the 
Atlantic Provinces, imports comprise an estimated 40 per cent of con- 
sumption and 35 per cent of consumption in the western region. It is 
estimated that imports constitute a smaller proportion of fresh market 
consumption, about 20 per cent, in the central region. 
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EXPORTS 


The volume of carrots exported has risen since 1961, averaging 

49.4 million pounds for 1971-75 as against the lower figure of 41.5 
million pounds for 1961-65. However, the proportion of export sales 

to total carrot production has remained relatively constant at about 
13-16 per cent. More than 95 per cent of exports each year have gone 

to the United States, principally to the major markets in New England 
and the eastern Seaboard. A small quantity of carrots is exported, 
also, to the Caribbean area (see Appendix Table 9). Ontario accounts 
for the bulk of export sales; and Quebec for most of the remainder 

(see Appendix Table 11). 


The distribution of exports by month (see Appendix Table 10) 
indicates that probably 50 per cent of the carrots exported move directly 
from the field following harvest, the balance being shipped from 
storage holdings.(1) October and November are the main export months 
with export volumes declining markedly by February. There is no notice- 
able trend indicating that exports relative to sales to the domestic 
market are increasing in the later months of the marketing period. 


PRICES 


Based on farm value per pound, the annual average return per 
pound to the Canadian carrot grower has increased since 1961, the 1971- 
74 average being 2.9 cents per pound as against 2.0 cents per pound in 
1961-65 (see Table 1). Farm prices for carrots are currently consid- 
erably higher in British Columbia (7.1 cents per pound) and in the 
Prairie Provinces (5.4 cents per pound) than in other producing regions 
(2.5-2.7 cents per pound). In the Maritime region farm returns have 
declined, although in other regions they have exhibited a relatively 
steady rise.(4) Carrots are sold on the fresh market at substantially 
higher prices than those obtained for carrots sold for processing. The 
above farm values per pound are average prices including both fresh 
market and processing carrots. 


Wholesale to retail price data obtained for fresh market 
carrots for 1974 are set forth in Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. These 
tables present weekly price quotations in five major Canadian markets 
for both domestic and imported carrots. Both pee ay and imported 
carrots are marketed in three principal packs, in l-, 3) 2- or 3-pound 
"cellos" (cellophane packages), in fresh "bunches" which include tops, 
and in 50-pound bags for the institutional trade. The Board was in- 
formed that "cellos" comprise the most important retail pack. As indi- 
cated in the appendix tables, wholesale to retail prices may range 
widely, between 5 to 27 cents per pound, depending on the regional 
market, on the week of sale, and on whether carrots are marketed direct 
from the field or have been stored. Fresh bunched carrots, marketed 
direct from the field and sold with tops attached, command considerably 
higher prices per pound than cello packs. Wholesale prices are generally 


(1) This assumes a production period from July to mid November. 

(2) The decline in average farm value reflects the increasing importance 
of low value processing carrots. 

(3) The 1-pound cello package will be discontinued in 1976. 
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much higher than the recorded returns per pound to the grower; the 
wholesale price often includes a substantial value added for additional 
grading, washing, topping, packaging, storage, and transport as well 

as normal wholesale mark-ups. 


Table 4: Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for Domestic and 
Imported Carrots in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 (a) 


‘Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Jan. 12.0 - 7 = 529 - Ore Lae eStore 
Feb. 11.6 ~ 529 = 6.8 - 9.0 - ~ P5265 
Mer. LI<s - 6.4 - 6.8 - 9, aL ies9 ~ £GAS 
Apr. £236 21450 6.5 9.7 6.5 ~ LO28 Beli ~ 14.6 
May 3 sO el 524 Ores ee! Ti coe 1220 eee - hams 
June Bee Wee oo ae Fey - sre2 13 Ome 2 eS LO rpeLies2 - 17.6 
July - 18.4 = 1370 AS ess! - - 16.5 - 17.9 
Aug. di hy’ Aa da ees | OF37 81325 iee4 - P20 eel 16) - 
Sept. 14.5 - Oo/ = Lee - 10.9 - L674 - 
Oct. tas - 6.3 - 6.8 - 10.9 - L620 - 
Nov. 1353 ~ 6.5 ~ th BS) ~ eee: ~ On - 
Dec. 1323 - reve - Onl ~ Lie - - - 


(a) As based on a price per pound comparison of 2-pound or 3-pound 
cello packages. 


Source: Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. 


Table 4, based on a per pound price comparison of carrots in 
either 2- or 3-pound packages, provides a summary of the price struc- 
ture prevailing in five markets as between imported and domestic carrots; 
monthly price trends are also indicated. 


It will be observed that where quotations are available for 
both domestic and imported carrots, the latter usually commanded a 
higher wholesale price in all markets; this would appear to be so large- 
ly because imported carrots are normally spring grown and thus fresher 
than the stored domestic carrots. The wholesale price of the imported 
product is substantially lower in those months (March, April, and May) 
when imports must compete with domestic carrots; the price of the 
imported product rises significantly in those months (June and July) 
when there is little or no competition from domestic carrots. The 
availability of domestic carrots therefore appears to have some effect 
in limiting the price which can be commanded by the imported product. 
Wholesale prices vary by region, being substantially higher in Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, and Halifax than in Montreal or Toronto (see Table 
4). This regional variance in wholesale prices follows the variance 
noted earlier in per pound farm values. 
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While fresh bunched carrots are not included in the compar- 
ison provided in Table 4, these are generally also available in most 
markets. However, in 1974 neither domestic nor imported bunched carrots 
were available on the Halifax market. In the other four major markets, 
California bunched carrots are available for most weeks of the year but 
were evidently not offered during the period when domestic bunched 
carrots were at peak availability. 


The Board collected cost information respecting the landed 
cost, in major Canadian market centres, of carrots imported from Cal- 
ifornia. Table 5 below summarizes the cost information shown in more 
detail in Appendix Tables 15a and 15b. 


Table 5: The Landed Cost of Imported Carrots in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight 
Cost Brokerage Total 
£20.05 etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 7.2-8.6 3.3-3.8 Free-0.5 10.9-12.3 
1973 8.3-12.4 3.2-3.6 Free-0.5 11.5-15.9 
1974 8.4-9.9 3 OSG eT Free 11.8-14.0 
Montreal 1974 8.4-9.9 S.0=967 Free 12.1-15.6 
Winnipeg 1974 8.3-9.8 4.7=-5.8 Free-0.5 13.6-15.6 
Vancouver 1974 5./-12.8 2¢3=3%3 Free-0.5 9.0-16.1 


Source: Appendix Tables 14a and 14b. 


The 0.5 cent per pound duty, less than 5 per cent of total 
landed cost, is a much less important factor in the determination of 
total landed cost than are freight, brokerage fees, and related trans- 
port costs. These cost items in 1974, ranging from 3 to 6 cents per 
pound, comprised about 29-37 per cent of landed cost of imported carrots 
in Montreal and Toronto, 35-37 per cent in Winnipeg, and 1/7-31 per cent 
in Vancouver. Therefore, freight, brokerage, and related transport 
costs, as with most other imported vegetables offer more protection to 
the domestic grower than the import duty. 


For the 1971-74 period, sales of carrots to domestic proces- 
sors averaged 23 per cent of Canadian production. Carrot growers re- 
ceive a considerably lower price per pound when selling carrots for 
processing than when selling to the fresh market. The average price 
for processing carrots was 2.2 cents per pound in 1971-74, almost 30 per 
cent lower than the price for fresh market carrots, 3.1 cents per pound 
during that period. Comparisons for these and earlier years are given 
in Table 6. 
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Table 6: Estimated Prices, Carrots Sold for Processing and 
Carrots Sold on Fresh Market, Crop Years 1966-1974 


Total Production Sold for Processing Sold to Fresh Market (2) 


L000 bs e/1b. "000 1b. @/ libs "000 1b. e/ ib. 
Average 
1966-70 344,113 Zouk 56,000 J LAR 288,113 gee 
1971-72 329,835 2.6 62,000 Za0 267,835 2a7 
1972-73 326.323 2.9 66,000 Leo 262,523 Sau 
1973-74 349,236 dl, 88,000 Zn) 2615236 SHH) 
1974-75 384,692 3.4 108,000 2.4 270.092 a26 
Average 
1971-74 348,072 229 81,000 5c 4 267,072 yall 


(a) Includes exports, principally fresh market sales to the United States. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


The lower price paid for carrots for processing reflects lower pro- 
duction costs; processing carrots are normally machine-harvested, permitting 
the grower substantial cost savings. In such machine harvesting the tops are 
automatically removed. Fresh market carrots are still in part harvested man- 
ually, particularly those pulled for “bunching.” Carrots, also; are usually 
grown for processing by growers under contract with individual processors. With 
such contracts, in effect growers normally trade off potentially higher prices 
against guaranteed sales. 


The Ontario prices for carrots for processing are negotiated on behalf 
of the growers by the Ontario Vegetable Marketing Board. To the Board's know- 
ledge, this is the only Marketing Board undertaking such negotiations for carrots. 
Dts Pere ae that the Ontario price paid for carrots for processing averaged 
$48.90 6 per ton in 1974, or about 2.4 cents per pound. The 1974 Ontario price 
for processing carrots accords with the 1974 Canadian average as estimated in 
Table 6. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


For the 1971-74 period carrot production in the United States averaged 
2,060 million pounds with the area devoted to this crop being about 77 thousand 
acres (see Appendix Tables 15a to 15c). A comparison with 1966-70 averages 
indicates a modest increase in production and yields, with a slight decline in 
acreage harvested. The average yield obtained currently in the United States 
(26,821 pounds per acre) is higher than that in Canada (22,646 pounds per acre). 
Growers in Ontario, Canada's main carrot producing province, achieve, however, 
much higher annual yields (averaging 40,996 pounds per acre in 1971-74) compared 
to those in California (32,310 pounds per acre). California is by far the most 
important carrot producing area in the United States. California and Texas to- 
gether account currently for about 70 per cent of U.S. carrot production. 


Carrots grown for processing take an important share of U.S. produc- 
tion, about 40 per cent; in comparison a much lower proportion of Canadian pro- 
duction, about 23 per cent, is for processing. In the United States, as in 
Canada, farm prices for processing carrots have been much lower than farm prices 


(1) Depending on delivery dates, the price negotiated in Ontario ranged from 
$44.00 to $81.00 per ton in 1974. 
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received for fresh market carrots. The average farm value per pound, 
for fresh market carrots, is significantly higher in the United States 
(7.3 cents in 1971-74) than in Canada (3.1 cents). With respect to 
carrots grown for processing, however, the average U.S. farm value 
(1.6 cents in 1971-74) is somewhat less than the comparable Canadian 
price (2.2 cents). 


Fresh carrot exports by the United States comprise an almost 
negligible share of production (less than 0.2 per cent) whereas 
Canadian.exports, currently 14.2 per cent of production, are of 
considerable importance in relation to domestic production. The bulk 
of U.S. carrot exports is shipped to Canada, and similarly Canadian 
exports go almost entirely to the United States. 


The Board was able to obtain at least partial cost data 
pertaining to carrot production in Canada and the United States. Such 
cost comparisons are difficult to make because of yield differences, 
different soil and climatic conditions, varied growing and marketing 
practices, and different accounting methods used in cost surveys. 
Table 7 contains production costs for Ontario, California and Texas 
which are believed to be reasonably representative and comparable. 
Production costs for Ontario growers, at 3.08 cents per pound as 
based on a 1974 sample, appear to be much less than reported costs 
either in California (6.55 cents in 1973) or Texas (4.53 cents in 
1972). Production costs in 1974 in Texas may be taken as being over 
5 cents per pound if adjusted for probable cost increases between 
1972-1974. Surveyed average crop yields in Ontario are considerably 
higher than those in California and three times the average crop 
yield reported for Texas; these higher yields explain in large part 
the lower costs prevailing in Ontario. It should be noted that 
average yields reported for all Ontario growers in 1974 were 
47 thousand pounds, and not 55 thousand as surveyed, and that 
California yields have averaged closer to 34 thousand pounds. While 
the substitution of these more realistic yields in the calculations 
would reduce the Ontario advantage it would still be substantial. 
Only partial production cost data were eres to the Board for 
Quebec growers and these data are not shown. However, production 
costs for fresh market carrots in Quebec are probably less than those 
in Ontario and accordingly, much less than in California or Texas. 


(1) According to a study prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
Quebec production costs were as low as 1.2 cents per pound in 
1973 for fresh market carrots. This last study covers, however, 
only costs and excluded land charges. 
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Table 7: Carrots: Production Costs in Ontario and U.S. 


Growing Areas 


Ontario Galton aie Texas 
Bradford Marsh Imperial Valley 
(Fresh Market) (Fresh Market) (Fresh Market) 
1974 1973 LO 72 
Yield, 1b./acre 55,000 2/000 18,000 
- $ per oreual - 
Pre-Harvest and 
Cultivation Costs 
Labour 80.15 OZ 0 
Machines 221 344 166.03 24 .00 
Materials 234.59 100.75 585.5 
Total 436.18 266.78 138235 
Harvesting and 
Marketing Costs 
Storage 308 .00 - - 
Labour 189.50 a oe 
Machines 126.00 a ane 
Materials 210.00 ahs Pe 
Total $33.50 129575500 612.00 
Overhead Costs 
Land charges 395.00 90.00 35200 
Other 26500 BonoOo 8053 
Total 421.85 W25E68 Ley) 99) 5) 
Total Costs 1,691 53 LOU 40 815.88 
Total Costs per Pound 3.08 6255 A453 


(a) California costs are based on two crops per year. Pre-harvest and 
cultivation costs and harvesting and marketing costs would apply 
to each crop. Land charges are derived as one-half of annual rent- 
al cost. 

(b) In respective national currencies and adjusted exchange rates. 


Source: Background Paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
PAS 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh carrots are presently classified under tariff item 


8707-1: 
Bae. M.F.N. Gen. 
CALLOUS s.%. evr ese Der pound Free 8 Pas pets ie it. Or 
or Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty shall 
not be maintained in force in excess 
of 40 weeks which may be divided 
into two separate periods, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


Carrots are subject to additional duties, under item 8731-1 
if entered in small retail packs (usually cellos) weighing 5 pounds or 
less; the additional packaging duties are 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 10 p.c. 
Gen. with free entry again applicable under the B.P. rate. As imports 
are virtually entirely of U.S. origin the only duty of importance is 
the M.F.N. specific duty of 0.5 cent per pound and the related packaging 
duty of 5 p.c. There is no provision for carrots under the General 
Preferential Tariff. Tariff item 8707-1 is bound under GATT. 


The present tariff on carrots has been in effect since June 4, 


1969, when the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 0.8 cent to 0.5 cent. Rates 
of duty applicable in various periods are given below: 


Table) G2 Garrotseu Ratesrot Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bebe Merve Nic Gen. 

1935 Free 27% p.c. 30 Bea bay? 

1936-38 Free LS eat. 30 Pics (2) 

1939-47 Free LOe ps (c) 20. pace 7 

1948-50 (May 31) Free 1 ct. (26 weeks) ‘© ne 
LO pecs 30" pc. ¥ 

1950 (June 1) - Free 1 ct. (26 weeks) 1 ct. (26 weeks) 

1959 (Apr. 9) LOR psc LO Specs 

1959 (Apr. 10)-67 Free 1 ct. (40 weeks) 1 ct. (40 weeks) 
Free d) Free 

1968 (Jan. 1) Free 0.9 ct. (40 EeEat 1 ct. (40 weeks) 
Free d) Free 

1969 (Jan. 1) Free 0.8 ct. (40 meet 1 ct. (40 weeks) 
Free d) Free 

1969 (June 4) Free 065. .et4nC40 weniat 1 ct. (40 weeks) 
Free Free 


(a) Not less than 1 ct., June 15-Feb. 28. 

(b) Imports from the United States were subject to the General Tariff 
until December 31, 1935. 

(c) Not applied until 1950. 

(d) Since April 10, 1959 packages weighing 5 pounds or less have been 
subject to an additional duty of 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 10 p.c. Gen. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Free entry applies to B.P. imports. With reference to the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, ad valorem rates applied to carrots 
during the period 1935-47, a specific duty being introduced in 1948. 
At that time seasonal duty application was established with provision 
for a specific duty of 1 cent per pound for 26 weeks, the off-season 
rate being 10 p.c. which was subsequently reduced to Free. In 1959 
the period permitted for application of the specific duty was 
extended to the present 40 weeks. With respect to the General Tariff, 
a specific duty was established in 1950 (at 1 cent) with the seasonal 
application provisions of the specific duty being the same as under 
the M.F.N. schedule. The General Tariff has remained unchanged since 
1950 while the amount of the M.F.N. specific duty has been reduced 
following GATT negotiations. 


Appendix Table 16 presents the actual period in each year 
since 1966 during which the seasonal specific duty has been in effect 
in each of the three tariff regions. Although the application of the 
seasonal specific duty on carrots is authorized for up to 40 weeks, 
inclusive, in continuous or split periods in each of the three tariff 
regions, the period of actual application has sometimes been less. 

In the central tariff region in 1973 and 1974, for example, the 
seasonal duty was in force for only five to six weeks in the late 
spring. In western Canada and in the Maritime Provinces, the 
seasonal duty has been applied in most years for approximately the 
full 40 weeks permitted under tariff item 8707-1. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the M.F.N. specific duty has 
declined substantially during the period under review. It was 22.2 
per cent in 1967, see Appendix Table 17. By 1969, when as a result 
of GATT negotiations, the specific duty had been reduced from 1 to $ 
cent per pound, the ad valorem equivalent was 8.9 per cent. Since 
that time, the increase in export prices has eroded the level of 
protection provided by the specific duty to an ad valorem equivalent 
Of.) sper cCentmeins1075-< 


The Board estimated the cost of the existing specific duty 
on carrots to consumers and its benefits to growers. The assumptions 
and limitations of this calculation are described in the introduction 
to this report.(1) It is estimated that the consumers may pay as 
much more for scarrots., om account of Chestari tl ,ase 2708 mieeison 
annually or about 44 cents per family of four. Growers may receive 
as much as $1.8 million more for their carrot crop annually or about 
$100 per acre at 1974 yields. The proposal of the Horticultural 
Council to maintain the present duties would leave these estimated 
costs and benefits unchanged. Free entry would, it is evident, 
reduce the cost and the benefits in the amounts estimated above. 


In the Tariff Schedules of the United States, fresh carrots 
are entered under item 135.40 of Part 8. -— Vegetables Subpart A. 
(Vegetables, fresh, chilled or frozen). The applicable tariff on 
imports from Canada (Column 1 rate) is 6% ad valorem; this compares 
with an ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty in Canada of 5.7 
per cent on dutiable imports in 1975. 


(1) See introduction p. 10. 


Zak 


For carrots, other than baby carrots, the Canadian Horti- 
cultural Council recommended no change in the provisions of existing 
item 8707-1. The Council did recommend, however, that for carrots, 
as well as for certain other vegetables, that the additional duty now 
levied on consumer packages of 5 pounds or less be increased from 
5 p.c. M.F.N. to 10 p.c. M.F.N. This recommendation respecting all 
pre-packaged vegetables is discussed in Volume 1, Part I of the 
Board's report. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council also proposed that a new 
tariff item should be established for baby carrots "Baby Carrots, with 
a maximum length of 33 inches." A rate of 5 cents per pound, but not 
less than 20 per cent ad valorem was proposed for this new item under 
British Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. The 
seasonal application recommended for this proposed new item is iden- 
tical to that now provided for under present tariff item 8707-1 (40 
weeks). The recommendation of the Council concerning baby carrots 
requests a specific rate of duty, at 5 cents per pound, greatly higher 
than that presently in effect for standard carrot varieties at 0.5 
cent per pound. Moreover, as advocated by the Council, the proposed 
duty of 5 cents per pound would also apply to B.P. imports. This 
proposal would be in contrast to the existing duty-free status granted 
to B.P. imports under items 8701-1 to 8731-1 relative to fresh vege- 
tables. 


There is very little information available respecting the 
production or acreage in Canada of baby carrots. Moreover, imports 
of baby carrots, in the fresh state, are evidently of insignificant 
volume. In fact, under grade regulations there is, as yet, no grade 
established for such fresh carrots. (1 During the public sittings it 
was indicated that fresh baby carrots were entered at a price of some 
25 cents per pound versus 5 to 6 cents per pound for standard carrot 
varieties. In view of the much higher price per pound for such baby 
carrots, The Canadian Horticultural Council advocates the higher 
specific duty (5 cents per pound) to provide an ad valorem equivalent 
protection of probably some 20 per cent. This ad valorem rate of 20 
per cent, and the 20 per cent minimum proposed, would be more than 
triple the current ad valorem equivalent, 5.7 per cent at 1975 import 
prices, afforded to standard carrot varieties. 


Carrots have been imported for processing only infrequently 
in recent years and only in minor quantities, nevertheless, in its 
brief to the Tariff Board, the Canadian Food Processors Association 
recommended that an additional tariff item be introduced for carrots 
when imported for processing. A 10 per cent ad valorem rate was 
advocated as the seasonal tariff, with free entry applying to off- 
season months. No revision was recommended concerning the 40-week 
seasonal application now provided for under tariff item 8707-1. 


(1) According to Agriculture Canada, 1976 amendments to Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable regulations will establish a new grade for baby 
carrots, defined as carrots not exceeding 43 inches in length 


and 2 inch in diameter. 
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The rate proposed by the Canadian Food Processors Association 
for carrots for processing (10 per cent ad valorem) is in fact, higher 
than the ad valorem equivalent rate pertaining presently to imports for 
the fresh market. However, carrots entered for processing are probably 
priced at about 20-30 per cent less per pound than fresh market carrots. 
Carrots for processing thus appear to be entered at a 1974 price of 
approximately 4 cents per pound. Given the current specific duty of 
0.5 cent per pound, the ad valorem equivalent rate on processing carrots 
would appear to be 12-13 per cent. The adoption of a straight ad 
valorem basis of 10 per cent, would afford at existing price levels, a 
slight tariff reduction and consequent cost saving to importing proc- 
essors. However, if prices continue to rise, the 10 p.c. rate would 
exceed the 0.5-cent specific duty applicable to carrots for the fresh 
market. 


Tariff item 8707-1 currently makes provision for the addition- 
al duty on carrots imported in individual packages of 5 pounds or 
less. The additional duty is, however, applicable only when the sea- 
sonal duty is in effect. If the seasonal duty on carrots were to be 
abolished and free duty were to be accorded year round, and the pack- 
aging duty were to be retained, then both the wording in tariff item 
8707-1 and in the provision following tariff item 8731-1, with ref- 
erences to the packaging duty on carrots, would require amendments. 
In the case of tariff item 8707-1, the words "subject to specific rates 
of duty'' would have to be dropped, because their retention, in the 
absence of a seasonal duty, would in fact mean that there would not be 
a packaging duty. With respect to the provision following tariff item 
8731-1, it would have to be spelled out specifically that the additional 
duty would be applicable with respect to carrots for a maximum of 40 
weeks during any 12-month period ending the 3lst March, which may be 
divided into two separate periods. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canada's carrot production currently accounts for an estimated 
76 per cent of domestic fresh market consumption. While considerable 
quantities of carrots are imported, the imports occur mainly in those 
months and in regions where domestic supplies are limited. Improved 
storage facilities, however, have enabled Canadian growers, particularly 
in the central region, to move sizable quantities of carrots into the 
market during the off-season months of March, April, and May. They 
have thus obtained an overall larger share of the fresh market in Canada 
despite rising imports during the summer months. 


Domestic growers have also been able to take advantage of the 
rising demand for carrots for processing. The annual volume of carrots 
sold for processing has risen by some 50 per cent since 1961-65, reaching 
a level of some 81 million pounds in 1971-74. Carrots have been imported 
for processing only infrequently in recent years and only in minor quan- 
tities. Canada is able to export about 14 per cent of its carrot pro- 
duction with average annual exports in 1971-74 substantially greater 
than in the 1961-65 period. While Canada remains a net importer of fresh 
market carrots, the trade deficit has declined significantly. The Board 
notes, however, that imports of processed carrots have risen notably 
over the same period. 
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During the public sittings The Canadian Horticultural 
Council, in describing the general advantages enjoyed by the United 
States in vegetable production, singled out carrots, as well as 
turnips, as being a crop in which Canadian growers are not at a 
"production disadvantage" and for which yields were considered 
adequate. 


Certainly the gains achieved in production and trade over 
the past decade, as well as other evidence available to the Board, 
permits the conclusion that domestic producers, generally speaking, 
enjoy a strong competitive position vis-a-vis growers in the United 
States, not only in local markets, but in other regions as well. The 
Board is aware that not all regions possess the same capability. The 
relatively high level of imports into the Maritimes and British 
Columbia, for example, is a matter of some concern. In the case of 
the Maritimes, the statistics indicate an inability on the part of 
the Maritime growers to compete in the fresh market with carrots 
either from the United States or central Canada. It seems unlikely 
B.C. carrot production would increase even with protection. 


While the Board considers these problem areas would merit 
further investigation by those more closely associated with the 
industry, the Board does not consider them to be of such overriding 
significance as to turn the Board away from the main thrust of its 
conclusion that free entry nationally is desirable from the point of 
view of consumers and sustainable on the part of the industry. 


The Board therefore recommends free entry throughout the 
year for carrots other than baby carrots. It is felt, nonetheless, 
desirable to continue the packaging duties at present provided for 
on imports of retail pre-packs of 5 pounds or less. As discussed 
elsewhere in this Reference, such packaging duties would be 5 p.c. 
M.F.N., and 10 p.c. Gen. In the case of carrots, other than baby 
carrots, the Board recommends that packaging duties be applicable on 
a seasonal basis, not being in force for more than 40 weeks in any 
12-month period. 


In view of the above recommendation for free entry through- 
out the year for carrots imported in bulk there is, accordingly, no 
necessity to establish any additional and separate tariff item for 
carrots for processing as proposed by the Canadian Food Processors 
Association. 


The Board is of the opinion that a new tariff item should 
be established respecting baby carrots. It is concluded that, at 
this time, however, there is little justification for adopting the 
proposal of The Canadian Horticultural Council for a 5-cent specific 
duty on such baby carrots. Subject to a possible upward revision, 
should future circumstances so warrant, the Board proposes, on a 
provisional basis, a M.F.N. specific duty of 1 cent per pound applic- 
able to baby carrots with an ad valorem minimum of 5 per cent. To 
conform to proposed amendments to grade regulations, the maximum 
length of such baby carrots should be established at 45 inches. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing tariff schedule in 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation 
ar cod Darton 
GaLrrots, ei .Oepewm ss ct ctetetere cts Free Free 
When imported in packages 
five pounds or less, each, 
see additional duty follow- 
ing item 8748-1, which may 
apply. 
Carrots, baby, with a maxi- 
mum length not exceeding 
4% inches ..... per pound Free pect. 
but not 
less than 
5epeCe, 
or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 40 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in 
packages five pounds or 
less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1. 


effect respecting carrots under tariff item 8707-1 be deleted and 
that the following schedule be inserted: 


General 


Tarterr 


BORD aC. 


iret. 

but not 
less than 
I*pecuy 
or Free 
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Appendix Table 1 


Carrots: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage No. OL 
No. of as 2 No. of as 7% Farms 
Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 

Atlantic Region 646 6.8 924 i320 spain 
Nfld. 78 Ons 92 Oar 176 
Plea. 41 0.4 203 15 45 
N.S. 376 3.9 412 shat 188 
NB 151 16 217, 16 12 
Central Region fie OG 719.7 10,693 B8L.2 1,993 
Que. 4,225 44.2 6,948 52.8 1,061 
Ont. 3639.1 350 a9 45 2064 932 
Western Region de2o4 NS ae 1,549 11s 555 
Man. 422 4.4 367 2G 97 
Sask. 46 0.5 93 OL? 62 
Alta; 294 opal 623 Lee), r2 
Bec Boz 5.6 466 Shee 264 
seme 9,559  100.0° 13.16 7au el00eG 5072 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 3 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments 


(a) 


> 


Gropyveareg. .966-/05ton. 974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 194 2=73 1973-74 1974-75 
thousand pounds 
July Fora) 3,628 5,863 ibe 7-19) 35902 23917 
Aug. 25,471 18,301 Pal wpa AA 16,579 18,471 175035 
Sept. 28,692 26,474 28,136 26,150 21,649 29,960 
Oct. S252 1) 31,694 29,182 DoeoLo 30,348 SOs 74s 
Nov. 33,235 29,883 Zoe 250 oo, 20/ 30,691 30,550 
Dec. 27,789 2009 26,545 19.,596 ZU io82 27,000 
Jan. 24,358 235454 ook 22,960 225036 27,619 
Feb. odes 20,999 22,099 18,684 22422 20,791 
Mar. 16,154 19,582 25,564 19,639 TO y/o2 Loco 2 
Apr. 9,433 12510 Tis [aes 14,909 15,786 167031 
May 4,056 6,591 3,269 8,268 On 923 4,905 
June TOE 954 894 1,649 1,009 265 
Year 231,764 217,668 217,940 217,009 ZILA L74 220,948 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Carrots: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Avera cemLO/ L714 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- &% of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 
Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

July 49.9 55.9 3,628 ee? 2 15,400 76.4 
Aug. 54 8.4 18,301 2,982 21,283 14.0 
Sept. 0.3 0.3 26,474 245 2657.19 0.9 
Oct. 0.6 ee 31,694 326 32,020 Le 
Nov. 1.8 0.8 29,883 636 305519 ew 
Dec. 6.1 4.3 235 ao £5390 25, 09 Deo 
Jan. aa) 8.6 pe IN fia | Zeo00 26,316 9.8 
Feb. 26 3 12.9 20,999 se el 24,196 Pa 
Mar. 46.7 33.4 19,582 4,652 24,234 1952 
Apr. 74.9 ones: tes tO 8,245 20s 500 40.5 
May 88.1 Soul 6,591 a BT 205768 easier: 
June 93.0 92.2 954 17,905 18,859 94.9 
Total 26.8 24.3 ZL. COG 68. 10m eco. 77 2368 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix 


Carrots: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


1972 
1972 
1O73 
1974 
LOTS 


Average 
1971—/5 


Source: 


United 


7 OeekOG 
74,124 
87,990 
67,160 
75037 


70,895 


65,950 
76,698 
64,155 
63,172 
74,664 


OSn20 


States 


Statistics Canada. 


United 
Kingdom Others 
thousand pounds - 
90 40 
18 8 
14 # 
2 * 


Carrots: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 

1966-70 

Atlantic Region 8,916 
Nfld. 714 
Paltalk 719 
Nici 35200 
N.B. 35095 
Central Region Sl eeLe 
Que. 24,404 
Ont: 22,5609 
Western Region 20,808 
Man. Sad Tis: 
Sask. 020 
Alta. 3,894 
BeGe Hayle, 
Canada 76,936 
Source: Statistics Canada 


Loge 


capa yr ee 
493 
22) 
oe o00 
3,403 


37,521 
19,197 
18, 324 


2c? 
By Ie) 
1,019 
Sis: 
14,071 


65,707 


1972 1973 
thousand pounds 
7,746 5,688 
334 268 
284 265 
2,053 1393 
4,475 a5 202 
48,078 36,294 
24,788 18,480 
23,209 17,814 
20,874 225193 
4,087 220 
i003 1,164 
3,609 4,341 
L2eL 6 14,167 
76,698 64,174 


1974 


4,903 
267 
174 

Latez 

3,240 


BOs120 
20,622 
15,498 


22,149 
3,357 
1,390 
3,551 

13,850 


feo ii B74 


Table 5 


Total 


78,166 
74,124 
88,139 
67,161 
77,090 


76,936 


65 Jou 
76,698 
64,174 


63 ude 
74,664 


O55 90 


Appendix Table 6 


LO75 


74128 
930 
267 

ais) 

3,798 


397,1bo2 
Pie Wp $5 95 J, 
LOPLO7 


27,874 
2,863 
1,808 
5,045 

18,158 


74,664 
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Carrots: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 i 1971-74 i 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds ~ 


July OP 7 9b so lone) Sli e 72m tl Pood wel e897 3 320 O77) 125054 
Aug. 2,022 a1 2,982 4.4 1,456 37552 1,305 5,614 
Sept. 92 Ori 245 0.4 59 280 228 414 
Oct. rit O.1 326 0.5 102 106 533 563 
Nov. 270 0.4 636 0.9 524 715 766 479 
Dec. 16242 17 1,390 2.0 1,611 1265 e422 1,249 
Jan. 2,300 3.1 2,583 3.8 2,207 2,895 29340 2,890 
Feb. 3,166 4.3 3,197 4.7 2,778 2,883 B5247 3,880 
Mar. 8,105 10.9 4,652 6.8 5,469 4,060 4,248 4,831 
Apr. 153056 20.3 S.2eoee eek “Llee73 7,645 4,763 9,298 
May 1673037 821.9 14; 108 92068 14°5095- 16-132. “Til oni (14,570 
June 155500) e20;9m el), 900) 26.5" 21,559 16,589 Melo, Los lise 


Tocaimen 4,207) ) 100,0, BOS, 1lOe 10070" "735028. ).69,522e—50 674) eiaycie 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Carrots: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports from 


United States, by State or Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Arizona Texas Others Total 
1972 - per cent - 
Maritime Region 61.8 16.1 220 - 100.0 
Central Region 74.1 Bat 0.1 eet 100.0 
Western Region 88.9 ane 4.0 0.8 100.0 
Canada 78.0 eyes) 2.7 14.0 100.0 
1973 
Maritime Region 3322 12.0 54.8 - 100.0 
Central Region 80.8 eye 8.7 Zt 100.0 
Western Region 80.1 6.8 ibe Ppl % 100.0 
Canada 77.0 7.9 13.8 1s 8) 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region 56.3 24.2 19.3 0.2 100.0 
Central Region 73.6 25D 0.4 2305 100.0 
Western Region 95.2 Bie 2 2.4 Oe 100.0 
Canada 80.8 336 243 Le 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada, 
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Carrots: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


United Caribbean United 
States Area Kingdom Others Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 42,738 813 15603 44 45,198 
1967 56,045 1,154 167 8 Digs 3 
1968 . 47,899 1206 - 156 49,621 
1969 62, 300 1,496 1,298 154 65,249 
1970 39,000 1,904 = a9 DIOS0 
Average 

1966-70 52,970 1,387 614 84 55,054 
1971 51,040 2,489 = 33 DasOS 
1972 39,527 oe — 50 41,328 
1973 41,138 1,428 74 42,640 
1974 57,824 L422 110 61 59,419 
1975 48,318 1,354 69 128 49,869 
Average 

1971-75 47,569 1090 36 US 49,368 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 10 


Carrots: Exports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July 80 42 L7 45 Os 5 
Aug. 1, 486 23k 3,368 502 742 shivs 
Sept. 10,352 730235 10,180 7,094 6,013 1,026 
Oct. 132154 11,455 T022 5224 11,444 Lie) 
Nov. LZ, 027 E27. 9,652 piesa? 97335 14,541 
Dec. 75358, 6,345 (R326 34793 3,492 10,768 
Jan. Me ES 4,920 2,149 BF O021 7,284 Pee2o 
Feb. Tages: 2107 Pi PES 2,916 35463 2225 
Mar. T2968 2,208 2,004 3,468 1G 2s Ube 7h 
Apr. 312 1,279 632 1,965 2.076 440 
May Abs if 316 280 102 883 ah 
June 49 30 Si) 42 & 44 
Total 56,349 49,404 49,895 Aa yal A 46,462 Bes EES 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Carrots: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


Atlantic Region 


N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 


Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 


Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
BeGe 


Canada 


Source: 


Statistics 


1972 


41,328 


Canada. 
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1973 


Appendix 


1974 


thousand pounds 


42,640 


208 
103 
105 


595171 
103997 
42,174 


40 


59,419 


Table 11 


1372 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 
1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
2,600 3,800 3,800 2,400 37150 
26, 300 30 ,000 33,700 34,300 31,075 
5,200 4,800 6,100 5,600 5,425 
25,900 25,500 23,600 19,300 2355715 
2,000 2,600 3,600 3,300 23875 
2,800 2,300 4,500 4,000 3,400 
5,980 6 ,800 8 ,000 8,450 7,308 
78,048 70,780 75,800 83, 300 777,350 76,808 
- Production '000 lb. 
49 , 400 64,600 41,800 39 ,900 48,925 
864,100 1,007,300 994,100 1,150,600 1,004,025 
122,200 100,800 152,400 132,700 127 ,025 
384, 800 329,900 361,200 290,500 341,600 
78,000 118, 300 164, 200 146,000 126,625 
119,000 94,300 185,100 193,000 147,850 
222,300 245, 300 306,800 281,700 264,025 
1,810,980 1,839,800 1,960,500 2,205,600 2,234,400 2,060,075 
- Average Yield lb. - 
19,000 17,000 11,000 16,625 15502 
32,856 Boon 7, 29 ,499 33,545 Boo 10 
23,500 21,000 24,984 23,696 232215 
14,857 1289 37 15,305 15052 14,490 
39 ,000 45,500 65.611 44,242 44,043 
42,500 41,000 41,133 48,250 43,485 
Wayne 36,074 38,350 oe PS Ey 36,128 
23),203 25.993 25,864 26,478 28,887 26,821 
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Carrots: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Farm Value $'000 - 
Arizona 4,066 57032 2,674 2,985 3,689 
California 48,629 SPAS FF 52,203 62,672 54,640 
Michigan 8,436 7,593 10,849 12,013 97 23 
Texas 21,873 21,893 23,027 20,049 20710 
Washington 1,954 2,508 3,369 3,851 2,922 
Wisconsin 259250 1,826 38376 SG St 3,420 
Other States 6,081 6,840 9,952 10,879 8,438 
Total 74,346 93,565 100,749 105,450 118,400 104,541 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 
Arizona G.2 tac 6.4 lea eta 
California 5.6 525 S33 5.4 Dit 
Michigan 6.9 Teo ek 9.1 hee 
Texas =e 6.6 6.4 6.9 6.4 
Washington Ze ek Za 2.6 2.3 
Wisconsin 7a | 1.9 1.8 Bel eke 
Other States te | 238 S22 3.9 See 
Total 4.1 Sol ak 4.8 Pe bye 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Carrots: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm 


Value per Pound, United States, by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Production '000 lb. - 

Arizona 49,400 64,600 41,800 39 ,900 48,925 
California 611,700 759,700 672,500 Hikes eye} 810 706,850 
Michigan 107 , 300 85,800 118,800 108,500 105,100 
Texas 283,100 244,100 308,500 231,500 266,800 
Washington 17,200 19,300 24,000 20,600 200275 
Wisconsin 17,700 12-500 19,300 33,000 205075 


Other States 


Total 1515/;100° 1,257,100" 92807700 917-304-300 1,249,800 
- Farm Value $'000 - 

Arizona 4,066 5,032 2,074 2590) 3,689 
California 44,121 51,284 47,299 56,193 49,724 
Michigan 8,262 745405 LO, 257 hi. 16a OF 2a, 
Texas 19 ,343 19,730 21,499 18,058 19,658 
Washington 1,443 1,627 9 2 Sool lee 
Wisconsin 1,391 834 1,436 25247 Tear] 
Other States 4,518 4,739 7,041 7,081 5,845 

Total 83,144 90,651 92, 13k 99,599 Ol oao2 

- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 

Arizona Geez Tees: 6.4 To Ras 
California Tin 6.8 7.0 Pine 7.0 
Michigan PET 8.6 8.6 1023 8.8 
Texas 6.8 Sol 70 Tye" 14 
Washington 8.4 8.4 8.0 he) 8.4 
Wisconsin 7.9 6.8 Tete Syste lie 
Other States 6.4 6.6 Tes Ged: Vinee 

Total Tod eae Teo 7.6 Whee) 


70,700 


Ja UU 


__ 95,800 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 15c 


Carrots: Processing Market Production, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Production, '000 1b. 
California 252,400 247,600 321,600 367,100 2979175 
Michigan 14,900 15,000 33,600 24,200 215925 
Texas 101,700 85,800 52,700 59,000 74,800 
Washington 60,800 99,000 140,200 125,400 106, 350 
Wisconsin 101,300 82,000 165,800 160,000 L272 
Other States 188,400 174,000 211,000 194,400 191,950 
Total 719,500 703, 400 924,900 930,100 819,475 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California 4,508 3,773 4,904 6,479 4,916. 
Michigan 174 188 592 829 446 
Texas 25030 2,163 P.o2e Looe 2,053 
Washington a1 881 1,444 2,000 1,209 
Wisconsin I ing BS he 992 1,940 3,704 1,943 
Other States Pom ead | 2,101 25 9LL 3,798 2,734 
Total 10,985 10,098 os Hes SY) 18,801 13,301 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. 

California 1.8 bse es) DAR Lal 
Michigan Te2 iis 8 3.4 yap 
Texas aes) Tees Zag 3.4 Tae 
Washington 0.8 0.9 1.0 15) iene 
Wisconsin ink ie ee Jas ty) 
Other States Vol ae 1.4 20 1e4 
Total bs 1,4 ee 2%0 126 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CAULIFLOWER 
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CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower (Brassica oleracea, var. botrytis) belongs to 
the cabbage family and is closely related to broccoli and Brussels 
sprouts. The number of distinct varieties of cauliflower is quite 
large, ranging from small foliaged and extremely early types grown in 
India, to the tall and late maturing Mediterranean types. 


Cauliflower is a biennial plant, producing an edible head 
of compact flowers. It prefers a comparatively cool temperature, 
plenty of moisture, considerable humidity and heavy applications of 
fertilizer. Since it does not adapt well to warm growing conditions, 
it is planted during the cool season (free from frost) of early 
spring and late autumn in the United States and Canada. In both 
countries, cauliflower is most commonly grown in areas bordering 
large bodies of water where naturally cool conditions prevail. In 
the United States, these areas include primarily the Pacific coast, 
and Long Island in New York, and, in Canada, southern Ontario and 
Quebec. In addition, a few areas in the southern United States such 
as the Salt River Valley of Arizona and parts of Texas also produce 
considerable amounts of cauliflower under irrigation during winter 
months. 


Domestic production of cauliflower in 1974 reached a total 
of almost 36 million pounds with a farm value of $3.9 million. It is, 
therefore, a relatively minor crop in Canada with production largely 
confined to Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. There have been 
no marked changes in per capita consumption in recent years. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Cauliflower can be grown in Canada on many soil types, such 
as clay loams and muck, but sandy silt loams are preferred. The soil 
should contain an abundance of organic matter. Good drainage is 
particularly important. It is relatively difficult to grow cauli- 
flower successfully; competent management and availability of an 
adequate amount of skilled labour at the proper time are essential. 
Early cauliflower plantings are usually established from seedlings 
grown in the greenhouse or hotbed. For a fall crop, however, seed- 
lings are obtained from outdoor seed-beds, sown six to eight weeks 
before field plantings. For the early crop, transplants are set out 
in about early May and for the fall crop, in late June. Im Canada, 
seeding and transplanting are done primarily by hand. Direct seeding 
for the fall crop is feasible and is being adopted to a limited extent 
in Canada by some growers who are short of seasonal labour. Frequent 
cultivation is required to prevent the growth of weeds and surface 
crusting. 


The proper time for harvesting is when the heads or curds 
are snowy white, fully developed and compact. The most desirable 
size of cauliflower head is about 6 inches in diameter. Cauliflower 
must be hand cut and trimmed to suit the packing method. As the 
plants do not all develop heads at a uniform rate, workers have to 
go over the field from day to day in order to select the heads to be 
harvested. The use of machinery for cauliflower harvesting is not 
common at the present time. 
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Another aspect of growing cauliflower for the fresh market 
that adds to its high labour requirements is that the head turns 
yellow in <he sun. In order to retain the desirable whiteness it is 
necessary to cover the maturing head with the plant's leaves by tying 
them together or by breaking them. This is a manual operation. 


On the basis of information obtained with respect to 
Ontario, in recent years about 80 to 90 per cent of the cauliflower 
crop is consumed in fresh form and is available from mid June to 
early November. Cauliflower for processing is grown under contract 
at an agreed price per delivered ton. Processed cauliflower is sold 
to consumers in frozen form and is also used as an ingredient in 
mixed pickles. 


For long distance shipment, cauliflower heads are over- 
wrapped in transparent film and packed in fibreboard boxes (contain- 
ing mostly two layers of 12 heads each), nailed wooden boxes (one 
layer) or wire-bound crates, each holding 12 heads weighing between 
21 and 25 pounds net. There are also crates of other sizes. 

Cauliflower heads deteriorate rapidly and can be stored 
tor a maximum of only 4 weeks at 0 C. Chemical treatment mav also be 
required to prevent discolouration, excessive softening, and off- 
flavours and odours upon cooking. 


ACRLAGE, YIELD, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Total cauliflower acreage increased from an annual average 
ot 2,952 acres in the period 1961-65 to 3,385 acres during 1971-74, 
an increase of approximateiy 15 per cent (see Table 1). According 
to the Census of Canada, ir 1971 there were 1,408 reporting farms 
producing « iuliflower on a commercial basis from a total of 3,872 
acres. Thus the area devoted to cauliflower growing averaged 2.75 
acres per grower (see Appendix Table 1). 


During the 1971-74 period, Ontario led all other provinces 
by a wide margin in cauliflower acreage, with 1,428 acres or 42 per 
cent of the national total, followed by Quebec with 925 acres or 27 
per cent and British Columbia with 690 acres or 20 per cent. 


Although the average acreage under crop increased by 15 
per cent between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, production advanced 
by only 4 per cent from 33.2 million pounds’ to 34.56 million pounds. 
This cemparatively small increase in production reflected a drop of 
9 per cent in average yield per acre, from 11,232*pounds= to 107216 
pounds. The average yield in 1971-74 was down in all regions of 
Canada with the sole exception of Ontario where a gain of some 6 per 
cent was registered at 14,937 pounds per acre, which was the highest 
among all] provinces. In British Columbia, the average yield 
declined by a substantial 34 per cent, between 1961-65 and 1971-74. 


Ontario with both the largest acreage and the highest 
yields has been the predominant cauliflower producing province in 
Canada, with an annual average output in 1971-74 of 21.3 million 
pounds, or 62 per cent of total domestic production. The marked 
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Table 1 : Cauliflower: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1071=74)-1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Maritimes 86 258 100 170 220 290 195 +126.7 
Quebec 826 850 960 890 970 880 925 + 12.0 
Ontario 1,366 1,536 1,420 1,450 1,440 1,400 1,428 + oaeo 
Manitoba 188 142 160 150 150 130 148 = 215,5 
Be: 486 534 600 770 760 630 690 + 42.0 
Canada 2,952 3, 320 3,240 3,430 3,540 3,330 3,385 + 14.7 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Maritimes 784 1,941 773 1,069 1,280 1,803 eos + 57.0 
Quebec 6,181 7,262 9,120 4,094 3,686 6,512 5s 600 iin ee te) 
Ontario 19,312,592), 062 20,154 520,829 .< 2148345 22, 5047R 215330 + 10.5 
Manitoba 1,434 1,077 1,120 1,230 1,380 650 1,095 - 23.6 
BEC. 5,448 4,998 5,011 4,589 6,341 4,343 S207. - 6.9 
Canada 33,158 36,340 36,178 31,811 34,521 35,812 34,581 4.3 
- Average Yield, 1b. ~ 
Maritimes 9,116 7,523 7130 6,288 5,818 6,217 6,313 - 30.7 
Quebec 7,483 8,544 9,500 4,600 3,800 7,400 6,328 - 15.4 
Ontario 14,157 15,712 14,193 14,365 15,163 16,074 14,937 ee | 
Manitoba 7,628 7,584 7,000 8,200 9,200 5,000 7,399 SiS NO 
Beck 11,210 9,360 81,352 5,960 8,343 6,894 7,349 - 34.4 
Canada 11,232 10,946 11,166 9,274 95752.) 10:7544-10,216 - 9.0 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes 46 119 61 82 142 207 124 +167 .4 
Quebec 285 364 490 332 332 736 473 + 66.0 
Ontario 960 1,370 1,537 1,795 1,801 Ley! 1,840 fT wipes, 
Manitoba 72 90 101 137 166 104 127 + 76.4 
BC. 311 379 420 518 741 602 570 18303 
Canada 1,674 Daag 2,609 2,864 3,182 3,876 39133 #879 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. = 
Maritimes 5.9 6.1 7.9 7 1.1 11.5 10.0 + 69.5 
Quebec 4.6 5.0 5.4 Ba 9.0 ie 8.1 eT Ohl 
Ontario 5.0 6.5 7.6 8.6 8.2 9.9 8.6 Soph Dey 
Manitoba 5.0 8.4 9.0 ie 12.0 16.0 11.6 iSiephdle 
Bee 5.7 a6 8.4 se lg 11.7 13.9 11.2 + 96.5 
Canada Seal 6.4 They? 9.0 9.2 10.8 9.1 + 78.4 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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reduction in the average yield for British Columbia resulted in a 
decline in total production in that province from 5.4 million pounds 
in 1961-65 to 5.1 million pounds in 1971-74, notwithstanding a 42 per 
cent increase in total acreage. 


The total farm value of cauliflower increased remarkably in 
all areas of Canada between 1961-65 and 1971-74. For Canada as a 
whole, the increase amounted to 87 per cent, from an annual average 
of $1.7 million to $3.1 million. The largest proportionate gain, 
167 per cent, occurred in the Maritimes, followed by Ontario, up 92 
per cent. However, on a per pound basis, the smallest increase in 
farm values was in Ontario, although the average of 8.6 cents for 
that province during 1971-74 was still a substantial 72 per cent above 
the 5 cents realized in 1961-65. Per pound farm values in 1971-74 
were the highest in Manitoba, 11.6 cents, and British Columbia, 11.2 
cents. In Manitoba, in particular, the farm value has shown a very 
Substantial average increase, up 132 per cent between the afore- 
mentioned periods. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Of the average of 34.6 million pounds of cauliflower 
produced in Canada during 1971-74, approximately 27.9 million pounds, 
or 81 per cent, was for domestic fresh market consumption, and 6.5 
million pounds or 19 per cent was consumed in processed form. A small 
amount - 112 thousand pounds - was exported. This utilization pattern 
is not substantially different from the 1961-65 period (see Table 2), 
although the proportion processed has increased. 


The quantity of processed imports, e.g., frozen cauliflower, 
is not known as separate statistical data are not recorded for this 
product. In any event, the quantity is not believed to be significant. 
Fresh imports for processing are small, e.g., 33,000 pounds in 1974. 


Total domestic disappearance of cauliflower in Canada, 
exclusive of processed imports, was 50.4 million pounds during the 
period 1971-74, comprising 34.5 million pounds, or 68 per cent, 
domestic produce and 15.9 million pounds, or 32 per cent, imported 
cauliflower. Some 13 per cent was consumed in processed form and 87 
per cent in fresh form. Total domestic disappearance has remained 
fairly constant; consumption in 1971-74 was up only 7.5 per cent over 
1961-65. On a per capita basis, total domestic disappearance has 
declined marginally from 2.5 pounds to 2.3 pounds. 


Total fresh imports as a per cent of total domestic dis- 
appearance increased their share of the market slightly, from 29.6 
per cent in 1961-65 to 31.6 per cent in 1971-74. While the quantity 
of imports for both the fresh and processed markets rose, from an 
average 13.9 million pounds to 15.9 million pounds, only for fresh 
market consumption did imports increase their share of the total 
market, from 33 per cent to 36 per cent during the periods under 
review. Although fresh imports for processing grew by 16 per cent, 
they actually lost ground as a per cent of total processed consumption, 
from slightly more than 1 per cent to just under 1 per cent. 
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During the period under review, the most pronounced area of 
growth in fresh cauliflower utilization was in the quantity consumed 
in processed form. Processed cauliflower consumption increased from 
an average of 4.8 million pounds in 1961-65 to 6.6 million pounds in 
1971-74, an increase of about 38 per cent. More than 99 per cent of 
the cauliflower processed in Canada is grown domestically. 


Average consumption of fresh market cauliflower remained 
relatively stable between 1961-65 and 1971-74, increasing by only 4 
per cent. However, domestic producers appear to have suffered a 
marginal reduction in their share of the total fresh market from 67 
per cent to 64 per cent. Fresh market consumption of domestic cauli- 
flower declined marginally from 28.3 million to 27.9 million pounds. 
Imported cauliflower for fresh consumption rose from 13.8 million 
pounds to 15.8 million, or by 15 per cent. 


During the domestic marketing season (approximately July 1 
to November 30), imports as a percentage of total fresh consumption 
averaged 10.7 per cent per annum during 1971-74. This represented an 
increase from the 7.6 per cent recorded during 1961-65 and the 6.2 
per cent recorded during 1966-70 (see Table 3). Nevertheless, during 
1971-74 some 90 per cent of fresh cauliflower consumption during the 
domestic on-season period was from Canadian output. The import share 
of the domestic fresh market during the Canadian marketing season was 
highest during the shoulder months July and November, 17.3 and 38.1 
per cent respectively; during the peak production months of August, 
September, and October imports were small, accounting for some 6 per 
cent of consumption only during 1971-74. 


Table 3: Cauliflower: Fresh Production, Fresh Imports 
and Fresh Consumption, On-Season, 


Off-Season, 1961-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Production 
On-season “7? 25,584 27,965 27,088 
Off-season PANS) 1,631 851 
Total Zoe o00 29,645 27,938 
Imports 
On-season‘@?. O12 1,855 3,241 
Off-season nibh) 10,600 12,600 
Total 13,811 123456 15,842 
Consumption 
On-season “¢). 27,696 29,820 30, 329 
Off-season 14,416 ysl 13,451 
Total Hen ie 42" 107! 43,780 
Imports as 2% of 
Consumption ) 
On-season 7.6 6.2 LOR 
Dereceaee nee 81.2 86.3 93.7 
Total 32.8 29.6 B6r2 


(a) July-November growing season. 
(b) December-June. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Almost all imports have been from the United States; in some 
years a small quantity has originated from Mexico and France (see 
Appendix Table 5). Of the total imports from the United States 
during 1971-74 well over 90 per cent have been from California, with 
Florida and Arizona being subsidiary sources of supply (see Appendix 
Table 8). In 1974, the central provinces, Ontario and Quebec, 
accounted for 54 per cent of total imports. 


Canadian exports of cauliflower are almost entirely to the 
United States. These exports have comprised less than 1 per cent of 
Canadian output and have declined over the period under review. 


PRICES 


As previously indicated, the average farm value of cauli- 
flower grown in Canada rose substantially in recent years from an 
average of 6.4 cents per pound in 1966-70 to 9.1 cents in 1971-74 (see 
Table 1). A high of 10.8 cents was reached in 1974. The farm values 
of cauliflower have tended to be lowest in the major producing prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec and highest in Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 


The foregoing values are overall averages for cauliflower 
sold to both the fresh and processing markets. 


As with most vegetables, cauliflower sold for processing 
realized a lower price than that received on the fresh market (see 
Table 4). For the period 1971-74, the average return to the farmer 
for cauliflower for processing was 7.7 cents per pound or approxi- 
mately 18 per cent below the average of 9.4 cents for the fresh market 
product. 


Table 4: Cauliflower: Estimated Farm Values When Sold 
for Processing and for Fresh 


Market, 1971-1974 


Average 
oz 1972 EYES) 1974 1971-74 
=— OMNperelLbs = 
Sold for processing and o.0 icSiel a8) tal 
Sold to fresh market 7.6 9.2 9.6 UI a 9.4 
Total Production thine: 9.0 eZ ROS) Oa 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Average weekly wholesale-to-retail selling prices for 
domestic and imported cauliflower are summarized in Table 5; more 
detailed data are contained in Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. 
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Table 5: Average Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for 


Domestic and Imported Cauliflower in Halifax, 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Jan - 45.4 - 33.5 - 33.5 - 33.0 - 35.0 
Feb. = 45./ ce we SIS - 34.2 - 34.0 = 3375 
Mar. —- 41,5 - 34.1 mee he a) - 34.6 - 34.3 
Apr. - 38.9 ay po PA h es Pa) =< 93025 eS ie 
May - 43.5 = 29%9 cigar 1087 - 29.4 =BESLRD 
June - 36.4 TO.U0 e700 LOSI 473004 = 2 Hie 21 OLOZ2009 
July S500) mooed 20.5 - 260.9 + 733.4 24.50 sa204 Z2efe Police 
Aug. 25.0. 73346 22 51. ~ 2b.2 oases 21s ed - 35.8 
Sept. Cleat - 18.5 - he ee - Ms) AE ral - - 
Oct. 25.6 - 22d geal 2h 2 bal Zoe Shel - - 
Nov. 2142 = £9 23° 0530.0 20 el 2 oes RIE NS PARE = 33.1 
Dec. — 74255 - 30.7 SF eh ey 1 0 Se 8 EP nee kee 
Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 


It will be noted that in all cases where direct comparisons can be made, 
the price of imported cauliflower was higher and in many cases, sub- 
stantially higher than the domestic product. Thus, the data in Table 5 
would suggest that imported cauliflower is at a marked price disadvan- 
tage during the domestic marketing season. It will be recalled that 
imports of fresh market cauliflower are but a small proportion of total 
consumption during the Canadian growing season. 


The information collected by the Board with respect to the 
landed cost of imported cauliflower at various Canadian market centres 
is summarized in Table 6; the more complete data on which this table is 
based can be found in Appendix Tables lla and 1lb. It will be noted 
that the cost of the duty, where applicable, was substantially below 
the cost of freight, brokerage and other transportation costs. Conse- 
quently, these latter costs afforded much more protection to domestic 
growers than did the duty. As a percentage of the f.o.b. cost in 1974, 
freight, brokerage, etc. ranged from 29 to 35 per cent in Toronto, 

26 to 41 per cent in Winnipeg and 10 to 26 per cent in Vancouver. 


Table 6: The Landed Cost of Imported Cauliflower in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 
Freight, 
Brokerage, Total 
Cost \£.0..b% etc. _ Duty —‘ Landed Cost 
- range in ¢ per lb. - 
Toronto 1972 13.3-19.9 4.3-5./ 0.8-2.0 2053=27 01 
1973 16.7-20.9 5.5-7.6 Free-0.8 235.0-2600 
1974 15.2-20.7 5.3-6.0 Free-0.8 21, 2-265 
Winnipeg 1974 15.0-23.0 eT pel Br Free-2.0 22.0-29.3 
Vancouver 1974 14.1-27.4 3.0-4.0 Free-2.2 171-3035 
Source: Appendix Tables lla and 1lb. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Cauliflower production in the United States in 1974 was some 
303.3 million pounds (see Appendix Table 12a). Canadian production in 
that year was 35.8 million pounds or about 12 per cent of the United 
States output. On a per capita basis Canadian production in 1974 
slightly exceeded that of the United States. U.S. production increased 
from an annual average of 250.3 million pounds in 1966-70 to 285.5 
million pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 14 per cent; this compares 
with a decrease of about 5 per cent in Canadian production over the 
same period. 


The average yield in 1974 in the United States was 9,428 
pounds per acre which was some 12 per cent below the Canadian average 
of 10,754 pounds. California, the source of about 96 per cent of 
Canadian imports and over 80 per cent of total U.S. output in 1974, 
had a yield of 9,558 pounds in that year. By comparison, Ontario with 
63 per cent of Canadian output, had an average of 16,074 pounds, 68 
per cent greater than the Californian yield. 


The average farm value in the United States during 1971-74 
was 11.4 cents per pound compared with 9.1 cents in Canada. In 
California, the average value was 11.1 cents, or almost 3 cents per 
pound above the 8.6 cents realized in Ontario but substantially the 
Same as the average farm value of 11.2 cents recorded in British 
Columbia. 


Approximately 48 per cent of total United States cauliflower 
output in 1971-74 was sold for processing; in Canada, during the same 
period, processors acquired an estimated 20 per cent of output and, on 
the basis of the Statistics Canada data (Table 4), paid an average of 
7.7 cents per pound. By way of comparison, their U.S. counterparts 
paid an average of 1 cent less, i.e., 6.7 cents. On the other hand, 
with respect to production for the fresh market, average farm values 
in the United States were markedly higher: 15.9 cents per pound as 
compared to 9.4 cents in Canada. 


The Board also examined cost data respecting cauliflower 
production in the United States and Canada (see Table 7). While the 
costs relating to the areas in question are not strictly comparable, 
due to the different reference periods, it would appear from the data 
available that growers in Ontario enjoy a distinct cost advantage over 
growers in California and New York. The average cost per pound for 
California fresh market cauliflower in 1972 was calculated to be 10.21 
cents, which was substantially higher than the corresponding estimate 
of 7.03 cents per pound for Ontario cauliflower two years later. It 
should be noted that the yields in the samples are in all cases higher 
than the average yield reported for the province, or state, in question 
and, consequently, average unit costs of production are probably some- 
what higher than those indicated. The differences would, however, 
remain. 
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Table 7: Cauliflower: Production Costs in Ontario and 
United States Growing Areas 
Ontario California New York 
Bradford-Toronto Fresh Fresh 
Fresh Market Processing Market Market 
1974 1974 1972 1968-71 
Yieldsw lb, 18,000 20,000 12,500 13,400 
- $ per acre - 
Pre-Harvest or 
Cultivation Costs 
Labour 194.95 (586 44, 68.00 Ag aay 
Machines 91.79 ( 76.00 71.31.) 
Materials 159.00 159.66 117.00 130.06 
Total LG 446.40 261.00 846.54 
Harvesting or 
Marketing Costs 
Labour 270.00 Ps 6 
Machines 18.90 Se A ay 
Materials 360.00 ee eis és 
Total 648.90 312.60 875.00 Pies 
Overhead Costs 
Land charges 150.00 108.00 
Other 20.94 17.04 as ae 
Total 170.94 125.04 140.00 40.48 
Total Costs LJ265208 884.04 1 2.76500. of, 1002/76 
Total Costs (¢/lb.) Thep ils: 4.42 Bi eyed spy k 


(a) Includes other costs. 


Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
P. Ag. 


Source: 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh cauliflower is classified under tariff item 8708-1, 
as follows: 


Bees M.F.N. Gen. 
CauLLELOWGr sisc.c stems per pound Free 2 ct. ect. 
or or 
LOeo.c. LUT p. Ce 
or or 
Free Free 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of January, 
February, March, April and 
May. 
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During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, 
the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 20 
weeks which may be divided into two 
separate periods, and the 10 per 
cent duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


Tariff item 8708-1 is bound under GATT. 


Free entry of cauliflower has applied to B.P. imports since 
1935 (see Table 8). With respect to the Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff, 
ad valorem rates applied to cauliflower from 1935 to 1948, at which 
time the present # cent per pound specific duty was introduced to- 
gether with the provision for its application over a 20-week split 
period (reduced to 12 weeks from 1956-59, inclusive). From 1948 to 
1959, a 10 per cent ad valorem rate was applicable to imports when- 
ever the 2 cent specific duty was not in force; in 1959 the duty-free 
period from January to April, inclusive, was introduced, and this was 
extended, in 1968, to include May. The 10 p.c. off-season rate was 
suspended from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 


From 1935 to 1949, imports under the General Tariff were 
dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem but not less than 2 cents per 
pound from May 15 to October 31. The present General Tariff rate of 
Z@ cent per pound (20 weeks) and 10 per cent ad valorem was imposed in 
1950; since 1959, the rates have been the same as those under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


From April 10, 1959 to the present, cauliflower imported in 
packages weighing 5 pounds or less, each, have been subject to an 
Additional gury of 5 p.c. Mii .N. and) 10 p.c.. Gen. 


When imported into the United States from Canada, cauli- 
flower is dutiable at 5.5 per cent ad valorem under item 135.50 if 
entered during the period from June 5 to October 15, inclusive, and 
at 12.5 per cent under item 135.51 at all other times. 


The Horticultural Council in its brief to the Board pro- 
posed that the present specific duty of 2 cent per pound be elimin- 
ated and replaced by a straight ad valorem seasonal duty of 15 per 
cent, i.e., an increase of 5 percentage points from the present off- 
season rate. It was further proposed that the period of application 
of the seasonal tariff be extended by 10 weeks to a maximum of 30 
weeks, which could be split into two separate periods. The basis of 
the Council's proposal for an increase in duty was the erosion in the 
degree of protection afforded by the specific duty due to increases 
in the value for duty of cauliflower. 
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Table 8: Cauliflower, Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Debs 1h Tay ap Gen. 
1935 Free 27 RED «ce 30 ye 
1936-38 Free I 5aprce S07pecs 
1939-47 Free LO pc. 30p.c. 
1948-50 (May 31) Free # ct. (20 weeks) 30 prcwane 
LOZDEG. 
1950 (June 1) - Free Z ct. (20 weeks) @ ct. (20 weeks) 
1956 (June 29) LOeHe ce LOSDSC. 
1956 (June 30) - Free # ct. (12 weeks) 2 ct. (20 weeks) 
1959 (April 9) LOsJpace LOgp.ce 
1959 (April 10) - Free 2 ct. (20 waeksyee) 2 ct. (20 weaken 
1973 (Feb. 19) LOBp SC. 1053p. cz 
Free (c) Free (c) 
1973 (Feb. 20) Free 2 ct. (20 Weeltaee. # ct. (20 weeks). 0?) 
Free Free 
1974 Gulyet) Free = ct... (20 Weelee nee zecte (20 Week! 
LOrGR.C. LOS Tei 
Free (c) Free (c 


(a) Not less than 2 cts. May 15-Oct. 31. 

(b) Effective April 10, 1959 packages weighing five pounds or less, 
subject to an additional duty of 5 p.c. M.E.N., 10 p.c. Gen. 

(c) Specified duty-free period: Jan.-Apr., 1959-1967; Jan.-May since 
1968. 


The Council also proposed retention of the additional duty 
on cauliflower when subject to a seasonal duty and imported in pack- 
ages weighing 5 pounds or less but that the M.F.N. rate be increased as 
with other packaged vegetables, from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c.; this proposal 
is dealt with elsewhere in this report. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed a separ- 
ate tariff item for cauliflower when imported for processing - 
"Cauliflower for manufacture" - at a seasonal rate of 10 per cent ad 
valorem to apply for a maximum of 20 weeks, with no provision for a 
split period. 


The dates of application and removal of the seasonal 
specific duty since 1966 are given in Appendix Table 13. It will be 
noted that this duty has been regularly applied in central Canada 
(except for 1975), generally for the maximum allowable period of 140 
days. The seasonal duty was not invoked in 1968 and 1969 in the 
Maritime Provinces; in other years the period of application extended 
from 105 to 140 days. In western Canada, the seasonal duty was 
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applied between 1966 and 1975 in only three instances for periods of 
117 to 140 days. The non-application of the specific seasonal duty 
in western Canada (and central Canada in 1975) is probably a reflec- 
tion of the erosion in protection afforded by the specific duty due 
to the increasing price of cauliflower imports, i.e., the 10 p.c. 
rate afforded a greater degree of tariff protection than the specific 
duty. In fact, it would appear that the specific equivalent of the 
ad valorem duty has, on average, been higher than 2 cent per pound in 
every year since 1966 (see the average price of dutiable imports, 
Appendix Table 14). 


From the information contained in Appendix Table 3, on the 
estimated monthly distribution of fresh shipments, it would appear 
that the present period of 20 weeks covers most of the domestic 
marketing season for this basically non-storable vegetable. For 
example, during 1971-74, 20 weeks or 140 days or the period from 
July 1 to October 31 - accounted for almost 90 per cent of average 
annual domestic fresh market shipments. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council for a 15 p.c. 
rate of duty on fresh cauliflower would increase the level of protec- 
tion during the current period of application of the seasonal duty 
from 2 cent per pound to approximately 2.55 cents per pound; the 
latter being based on an average unit import value of 17 cents per 
pound in 1974. During the 10-week period, for which the Council 
sought an extension of the application of the seasonal duty, the 
level of protection would increase from 10 p.c., the off-season rate, 
to 15 p.c., or from 1.7 cents per pound to 2.55 cents per pound. It 
should be noted that the proposal to extend the period of application 
of the seasonal duty by 10 weeks would mean that the existing duty- 
free period would remain unchanged, i.e., January to May inclusive. 


If the tariff proposal of the Horticultural Council were 
implemented, it could be expected that the Canadian grower would 
receive more for the cauliflower produced by him, while the Canadian 
consumer would pay a higher price during the dutiable period. The 
Board estimated that the additional cost to the Canadian consumer of 
fresh market cauliflower could be as much as $865,000, or 15 cents 
per family of four, and that growers benefits could be as much as 
$515,000 or $154 per acre. 


With respect to the proposal of the Canadian Food Proces- 
sors Association for a separate item for cauliflower when imported 
for processing at a proposed rate of 10 p.c., it should be noted that 
this rate is the same as the current off season rate. The proposed 
rate of 10 p.c. would, therefore, not constitute a higher cost for 
cauliflower to processors. On the other hand a single tariff item 
for both cauliflower for the fresh market and for processing would 
increase the cost of processing cauliflower as well as fresh market 
cauliflower. 


A separate tariff item would be indicated if the difference 
in f.0.b. unit import values between the two uses were of a magnitude 
that would warrant separate tariff treatment, and if the volume of 
imports of processing cauliflower were important or were likely to 
become important. With respect to the latter, Canada has imported 
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small volumes only. As far as import prices are concerned, there is 
no information on unit import values separately for cauliflower for 
processing and for the fresh market. However, average farm values 

in Canada suggest that there is a relatively small difference between 
the two uses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Cauliflower is a vegetable admirably suited to the growing 
conditions prevalent in many areas of Canada and one for which 
domestic growers appear to have a significantly higher yield and 
substantially lower per pound production costs than their counter- 
parts in the United States. 


Between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, production 
increased by a modest 4 per cent while fresh imports rose, on average, 
by some 15 per cent. The combined increase in domestic output and 
imports resulted in an increase in the total domestic disappearance 
(i.e., consumption) of 7.5 per cent. 


The quantity of imports as a percentage of total consump- 
tion during the July to November main domestic marketing season 
increased slightly from 7.6 per cent to 10.7 per cent between the 
periods 1961-65 and 1971-74. Thus, Canada remains largely self- 
sufficient in cauliflower production during this period. 


From the data available on wholesale-to-retail prices of 
domestic and imported cauliflower and from the data relating to 
comparative yields and production costs in Canada and the United 
States, it would seem that imports of cauliflower do not constitute 
a serious threat to the livelihood of Canadian producers. Such 
imports as occur during the domestic marketing season could reflect, 
at least in part, domestic supply shortages and/or difficulties in 
interregional transportation of this somewhat bulky, perishable 
vegetable. 


Given the factors enumerated above, the Board concludes 
that Canadian growers of cauliflower are not at any major disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis their foreign competitors. The Board recommends a 
seasonal specific duty of 1 cent per pound with a minimum ad valorem 
rate of 5 per cent under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff 
and Free under the British Preferential Tariff. The Board is of the 
opinion that the current 20-week period of application of the 
seasonal duty is sufficient to cover most of the Canadian production 
season, and therefore, recommends that the maximum period of appli- 
cation of the seasonal duty be 20 weeks and that this period may be 
divided into two separate periods, as presently provided for in 
tariff item 8708-1. 


The Board moreover feels that imports should not be duti- 
able outside the main Canadian marketing season when they constitute 
almost the sole source of supply for Canadian consumers. It is recom- 
mended therefore that the 10 p.c. rate, currently applicable be 
abolished and that there be free entry when the seasonal duty is not 
in effect. 
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With respect to the proposal of The Canadian Horticultural 
Council that cauliflower continue to be subject to additional duty if 
imported in packages weighing 5 pounds or less, the Board is of the 
opinion, and so recommends, that this additional duty continue to 
apply. In accordance with its conclusions on this issue, as pre- 
sented elsewhere in this report, the Board recommends that cauli- 


flower be made subject to additional packaging duties of 5 p.c. M.F.N. 


and 10 p.c. Gen., for a period not to exceed 20 weeks in any 12-month 


period ending March 31. 


In view of the very small quantity of fresh cauliflower 
imported for processing, and the low level of protection recommended 
for fresh cauliflower entering under tariff item 8708-1, the Board 
does not recommend the introduction of a new tariff item for cauli- 
flower when imported for processing in Canada. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8708-1 be deleted 
from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and the following item 


substituted therefor: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff 


Cauliflower .. per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 20 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
insertect. 


When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in pack- 
ages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff _ 


oN 863 

but not 
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Appendix Table 1 


Cauliflower: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 

Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as 2 No. of as 2 Farms 

Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 
Atlantic Region 129 4.0 100 20 ie 
Nfld. 2 Om 2 0.1 11 
Bebe Le 53 1.6 20 Ono 10 
N.S. 44 1.4 51 1.3 65 
N.B. 30 0.9 a7 0.7 35 
Central Region Ze4a2 76.2 2,747 70.9 954 
Que. 761 230! 958 24.7 284 
Ont. 1,691 52.0 1,789 46.2 670 
Western Region 634 Lo C7 025 26.9 331 
Man. 178 5.0 144 Serr i 
Sask. 11 0.3 22 0.6 SY: 
Alta. 39 Lh 29 Os/ 51 
B.Ce 406 12.6 830 21.4 176 
Canada ‘ 352 omment 0020 3,872 100.0 1,408 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 3 


Cauliflower: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shinnentass: 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 L972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 6 - - - - - 
Feb. | - - - = - ~ 
Mar. 6 - - - - - 
Apr. 21 - - - - _ 
May 44 9 - 8 28 - 
June 1,568 770 999 675 911 493 
July 3,288 2,886 3,055 3,044 3,036 2,407 
Aug. 5,695 6,036 4,759 Dig 2U oie dhe) T7240 
Sept. TOLT 8,510 10,340 7,695 6,872 9,134 
Oct. 8,461 7,439 7,814 6,976 8,004 6,960 
Nov. 2,704 2a 24, 26233 1,660 25,039 2,436 
Dec. 36 Le 176 - oe 58 
Year 29,645 273950 29.579 DI LLO 27,600 28,998 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Cauliflower: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

Z of Con- % of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 
Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

Jan. 100.0 99.6 - APT ANS, L392 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 - eGo ie, OSS 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 99.7 - 2,014 2,014 100.0 
Apr. LOG..0 99.0 - O70 1,670 100.0 
May onal 96.6 9 1,874 1,883 99.5 
June Ze 39.7 770 1,766 22530 69.6 
July 6.0 sinha ts 2,886 605 3,491 Lie3 
Aug. 3.9 As 6,036 Boo o.oo Sy ze) 
Sept Ps 260 Sian LO 309 8,819 oe 
Oct. 4.3 3.8 7,439 624 8,063 Swe 
Nov 2 aS L932 PAI AO | 1,364 3, 00L Sheil 
Dec. 98.3 97,2 l2 1,882 1,954 96.3 
Total 3275 29.4 27,938 15,842 43,780 3b a2 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


L971, 
L372 
1973 
1974 
19.75 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 
P.E.I. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
BisGis 


Canada 


Source: 
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Appendix 


Cauliflower: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


Statistics Canada. 


Region 


Region 


Statistics Canada. 


United 
States 


105770 
12,744 
12,056 
VeeLOS 
Lig 30 


12,426 
12.731 
17,783 
15,466 


17,501 
20,680 


iGycoe 


Average 


1966-70 


201 
ibe 
1 
120 
68 


6,873 
1,758 
5,116 


5,381 
578 
445 

Liye he's. 

eRe Mes) 


12,456 


Mexi 


- thousand pounds 


69 
81 


30 


18 


co 


Others 


20 
38 


12 


1971 Los 1973 
> thousand pounds - 
190 342 332 
14 3 29 
al it ‘Li 
92 Led 126 
84 161 176 
5,829 fieloe 7,624 
1,828 Pipe S be (8: 2,904 
4,001 A OF ETA 4,720 
O72 10,418 TOL 
(aye 867 759 
536 553 678 
2,402 2,483 2,069 
3,041 Onolo 4,045 
pia 17,891 Lo, Dod 


Cauliflower: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


1974 


SR) 


4 

1 
143 
191 


9,549 
3,098 
6,451 


We Olas 
1, Leo 

604 
rape he Fs 
3092 


17,502 


Table 5 


Total 


10,776 
12,812 
198938 
12,703 
13,750 


12,456 


diana kat 
17,891 
Pyso07 
L7520Z 
20,680 


16,862 


Appendix Table 6 
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Appendix Table 7 


Cauliflower: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 i 1971-75 he 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan 1,461 11.7 L2870"% “SULe1 1,538 eyo ges 2,146 2,364 
Feb N456~- 407 1,801 10.7 1,754 1,768 e481.) e205 
Mar 1,896 ELD st 2,043 eek Zh 24 ad.gtlZ Teoh 2,128 
Apr Pez 16.6 1,919 Pegs Leoe0) Fu,lol) eL5951 2,887 
May 1,263 OCS PER NCC YS 210 Par i eWd L702; «2,416 3,129 
June 1,040 8.3 Leg2o8 bled 1,897 1,265 piesa a o20 
July 434 8.9 695 4.1 650 587 719 1,044 
Aug. 230 1.8 410 2.4 345 283 556 685 
Sept. 209 Ld 380 203 205 267 467 658 
Oct. 334 oil, 571 3.4 637 846 634 351 
Nov 648 Seid NAAT) LeO 2,605 1,235 Delos 901 
Dec tea) LS Leone abe Lasoo 2,403 2,096 1,057 


Total 12,456 100.0 16,862 100.0 17,891 15,507 17,502 20,680 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Cauliflower: Percentage Distribution of Imports from United 


States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Florida Arizona Others Total 
- percent - 

1972 
Atlantic Region 99.6 0.4 = - 100.0 
Central Region 88.1 1.5 9.9 0.5 100.0 
Western Region 99.6 - - 0.4 100.0 
Canada 93.6 0.8 Diol 0.5 100.0 

1973 
Atlantic Region 91.8 1.6 3.8 HAT) 100.0 
Central Region 89.7 4.0 5.4 0.9 100.0 
Western Region 97.4 - - 200 100.0 
Canada 92.8 2.4 3.2 Le0 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region 85.9 1.6 Nene tied 100.0 
Central Region 94.5 0.8 34 1.3 100.0 
Western Region 99.6 _ 0.1 0.3 100.0 
Canada 96.4 Deo 2.0 1.0 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Cauliflower: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1974 


United 

Year States Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 i Re = Ey 
1967 68 - 68 
1968 ; 116 - 116 
1969 3 * 3 
1970 Jopaa k - ew. 
Average a 
1966-70 65 65 
NES BA 118 * 118 
1972 126 = 126 
NSF OS) 37 = my) 
1974 67 = 67 
Average 
1971-74 Ee * Ld2 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


1974 
Toronto 


Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Halifax, Montreal and Toronto 


Cauliflower 


ont. ‘© 
12 


Ctn. 


Ctn. 12 


Cal. 


Ctn. 16 


Ue 
12 


Ctn. 


Montreal 
Cal. 
Ctn. 12 


Halifax 
car. ns, ©) 
16 Cinceee Ctn. 16 


Ctn. 


Week 
Endin 


cents per pound 


34.3 
32.1 
3322 


OY Ee aad Tar age 


SFTNONAKRAO 
AIAMNMAMAN MN OS 


Dp he De ahh Rae FR 


HAASAN TS 
AMAA M MAM MH 


a aoe A ade Mp il Md 


e e 
Srraguae 
reese sess 


THM DNHADWDMNON 
aN aN 
e e 
§ O 

oy 
~*~ Fos 
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be eet Sate BLD! 


Std on 
AONAMN A 


Sa cee 


DOONAN 
AMMAN 


a 


e r 
Annona 
Toss 


33.7 


31.5 


29.9 


28.3 


37.0 


Apr. 


41.9 


35.9 


33.7 


31.0 


36.5 


iz 


35.3 


34.8 


37.0 


33.7 


36.5 
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10a 


flat 


cad | 


28.8 


18.0 


28 
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Appendix Table 10b 


Cauliflower: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ending Cals Man. Cal: BGs 
Gti. ..6 Cine ie Cran. i6 Ctr. a2 
- 23 lb. - 
- cents per pound - 
Jan. 4 34.3 34.8 
rad WN g2e2 
18 Soe7 Se ER 
25 32.8 3135 
Feb. 1 Jae 3451 
8 Slee 32.9 
LS 3340 33.6 
Be 39.6 SE pi, 
Mar. 1 41.3 <7) 
8 38.6 37.4 
is AS 6 UR) 
Ze 29.9 3052 
29 28.7 S252 
Apr. 5 30.4 mh begs 
LZ 30.4 3307 
19 3.0 33.7 
26 30.1 S302 
May 3 52.4 34.8 
10 x Ee Lie aye 
17 ps eed 29.9 
24 2003 30.4 
31 Pa bog | 28.8 
June 7 28.2 Zitat 
14 26.9 29.3 
yal 26.7 29.3 Zia 
28 26.3 29.1 2236 
July 5 Llod 2226 
iz 3322 22.8 
19 33.9 3154 
26 34.8 24.5 3744 
Aug. 2 33.0 30.2 gLe3 
9 Be Pes 2054 55.21 
16 32.6 26.7 3521 
23 a2e6 26.7 
30 35-3 26.7 
Sept. 6 33.7 2637 
La B2aL 2552 
20 i i Live 
oi 1, 24.7 
Oct. 4 Boe8 25.0 
11 Se 25.2 
18 3150 2502 
25 sn ee Phe ee | 
Nov. iL 33.4 185 Pe 
8 30.9 23.4 
pi a2.0 Zlee eS Je | 
<z a357 21.0 35.6 
29 33.6 21.0 3339 
Dec. 6 32.8 21.0 34.0 
13 S155 34.0 
20 31.0 3Zek 
27 31.0 Sead 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Cauliflower: 


Arizona 
California 
New York 
Oregon 
Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
New York 
Oregon 
Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
California 
New York 
Oregon 
Other States 


Zotal 


Arizona 
California 
New York 
Oregon 
Other States 


Total 


Arizona 
Califoria 
New York 
Oregon 
Other States 


Total 
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Appendix Table 12a 


Total Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm 


Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


26,010 


250, 320 


9,624 


2e,0er 


9.0 


1971 L972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 
790 1,150 950 800 


18,800 21,600 24,600 25,800 
2,500 2,400 2,700 2,600 
T4600020%,,800. ~s1¥s800%) 12600 


1,270 1,130 1,730 1,370 


24,960 28,080 31,780 32,170 
- Production, '000 lb. - 


+5200 6,100 5,600 4,900 
188,000 237,400 223,500 246,600 
25,800 26,400 29,000 26,300 
18,400 22,500 26,300 £17,400 


8,200 6,500 9,600 8,100 


245,600 298,900 294,000 303,300 
- Average Yield, lb. - 


6,582 5,304 5,895 Gyl2o 
10,000 10,991 9,085 Lele) 
10,320, Se 1is000° © 1074 10,115 
PY, 5007 BZE500 . 14,61 910,875 

6,457 “easy 5,549 Pie Bl 


9,840 10,645 9,251 9,428 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Obs meet 058) 3 217 el O87 
18,470 24,265 25,527 31,455 
sNodoe > *FsenGe? 752497 9975. 652 
Dhl 7 22. 078e Pa e036 
1,182 889 1,628 1,364 


DO LOT ee tue te 459020 0, oe 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


17.8 18.4 ya ae | Zook 
9.8 10.2 11.4 12.8 
L257 14.0 12.0 13.9 
6.8 7.0 7./ leg 
14.4 13.7 17.0 16.8 
10.2 10.6 i se ie 1 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


923 
22,700 
2,550 
1,700 
1,375 


29,248 


5,450 
223,875 
26,875 
21,150 


8,100 


285,450 
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Appendix Table 12b 


Cauliflower: Fresh Market Production, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


1971-1974 
Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Arizona 5,200 6,100 5,600 4,900 5,450 
California 87,100 120,000 97,400 115, 300 104,950 
New York 23,100 24,800 26,500 24 , 300 24,675 
Oregon 5,500 5,800 6,800 5,000 Daw 13 
Other States 6,500 4,400 7,900 5,800 6,150 
Total 127,400 161,100 144,200 155,300 147,000 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Arizona 926 i AAs) i hg Eg 1,087 1,089 
California 12,06 17,306 16,566 20,820 16,850 
New York silo gs 3.03 330) Bole Cmch 
Oregon 611 754 965 1,007 834 
Other States 1,102 781 Teo 22 i225 TG: 
Total 18,420 23,529 23,025 27,053 233307 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

Arizona 17.8 Lona 2 2Lee 20.0 
California 14.6 14.4 AWAY) Loot Leal 
New York 2 bes Is 14.4 a aey Lon 13.7 
Oregon DEL 13.0 TAs 2 20.1 1454 
Other States 17.0 76 Loe Ziel 18.8 
Tora 14,05 ee 16.4 hes 15.9 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 12c 


Cauliflower: Processing Market Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


1971-1974 

Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
California 100, 900 117,400 126,100 131, 300 118,925 
New York 2,700 1,600 2,500 2,000 2,200 
Other States 14,600 18,800 21,200 14,700 Ld. Go2) 
Total 118, 200 137,800 149,800 148,000 138,450 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California 5,764 6,959 8,961 10,635 8,080 
New York 211 123 137 138 . ibs 
Other States 712 926 14179 1,168 996 
Total 6,687 8,008 10,277 11,941 9,228 

- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 

California Jee 5.9 Te 2 | 6.8 
New York 7.8 7al 5.5 6.9 6.9 
Other States 4.9 4.9 5.6 459 Say 
Total D67 5.8 6.9 Sek 6.7 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CELERY 


Celery belongs to the family Umbelliferae, frequently 
referred to as the parsley family. The botanical name of celery is 
Apium graveolens, var. dulce. Celery originated in the Mediterranean 
area, where "wild" celery has been known for thousands of years. As 
late as the sixteenth century it was identified as a medicinal plant 
only. However, in the early eighteenth century celery stalks were 
commonly used in soups and broths in England. It is not known when 
celery was first brought to North America, but the first references 
to the cultivation of celery in North America were mentioned in the 
American Gardener's Calendar in 1806. 


Celery's principal uses today are as a pre-dinner appetizer, 
often stuffed with cream cheese; in salads; as a spice with meat and 
fish; and as a flavouring and a vegetable in soups and stews. Celery 
is also used in sandwich spreads, sauces, stuffings and as a cooked 
vegetable. Increasing amounts of celery are being used in processing, 
for example, as a constituent of vegetable juices and vegetable soups. 


All Canadian-grown celery is green in colour. White celery 
which used to be produced by covering the stalks with earth as they 
grew was found to be too labour-intensive and production in Canada of 
white celery has practically ceased in recent years. 


Celery is a relatively minor crop in Canada. Its annual 
average farm value in the period 1971-74 was $2.1 million. Annual per 
capita consumption has fluctuated between 7.7 and 8.2 pounds during 
recent years. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 

Celery growing is rather narrowly confined to those regions 
in which the monthly mean temperatures during the growing season are 
between 16 C and 21 C. Interestingly, this means that production in 
the United States, concentrated in California and Florida, is lowest 
during the heat of the summer, during which period the peak of the 
Canadian production or shipping season occurs. On the other hand, long 
exposure to cool temperatures, 5 -10 C, causes most varieties of celery 
to "bolt," or produce seedstalks. In addition, the plant requires a 
long growing season for the stalks to reach marketable size. For these 
reasons, production in Canada is heavily concentrated in the southern- 
most or warmest areas of Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia. 


A well-drained muck or peat soil is considered almost ideal 
for growing celery. But any good sandy loam with a lot of organic 
matter, or silt loam will produce a good celery crop under favourable 
climatic conditions. 


The celery plant is shallow-rooted, has a heavy demand for 
water and nutrients, and does not tolerate either drought or poor 
surface drainage. Soil preparation is also a very important factor in 
celery growing. The soil should be deeply ploughed, followed by a 
thorough breaking up of clumps to produce a fine seed-bed. 
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Characteristics such as these make celery cultivation 
demanding in terms of labour, cultivation, fertilizer and irrigation. 
Celery requires more labour for planting, cultivating and harvesting 
than most other vegetables (usually between 300 and 450 man-hours per 
acre, depending on yield and the degree of mechanization). Mechanical 
harvesting, which reduces labour requirements considerably, is spreading. 


For early celery in Canada, the seed is sown in flats or soil- 
beds in a greenhouse, and then the young plants are set in plastic- 
covered beds for 10 to 12 weeks, after which they are ready for 
transplanting. 


Celery is harvested as soon as the stalks reach marketable 
size. By starting celery plants in greenhouses, and transplanting 
them to open fields as soon as it is warm enough for their growth, the 
first celery harvesting in Canada can take place in July; occasionally, 
small amounts are harvested at the end of June. However, since the 
growing period must not be too cool, by far the largest proportion of 
shipments in Canada occur during the months of August, September, and 
October. 


Harvesting methods vary from manual to almost completely 
mechanized. When harvesting by hand, the plants are cut off below 
the surface of the ground with a sharp knife or a special cutting 
implement. Complete mechanical harvesters are used by some large 
specialized growers in the United States and in Canada. 


A substantial percentage of celery grown for the fresh 
market, is "hydro-cooled" to 0 -1 C immediately after harvesting, and 
then stored in climate-controlled cold storage facilities. Hydro- 
cooling enables celery to remain fresh and unspoiled in cold storage 
for up to 10 weeks after harvesting, thus permitting an extension of 
both the fresh selling season and the processing period. 


Celery for fresh market consumption is sold by growers to 
packers for pre-packing and to wholesalers and retailers. When sold 
to retailers it is packed in crates which usually contain from 2 to 4 
dozen stalks (or bunches), depending on stalk size, with a net weight 
of 60 pounds of celery. There is, however, some variation in crate 
sizes; some Ontario crates contain 65 pounds of celery. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 
According to the 1971 Census, celery was being grown on 
1,170 acres in Canada, see Appendix Table 1. The total was divided 
among 403 farms; an average of 2.9 acres per farm. Quebec's celery 
farms, with an average size of 6.0 acres, were far larger than those 
in any of the other provinces. 


Table 1 shows that total reported planted acreage declined 
from an average of 1,178 acres in 1961-65 to 1,110 acres in 1971-74. 
Over the same period, on a regional basis, Ontario's share declined 
slightly from 47 per cent to 43 per cent, while Quebec's share rose 
from 34 per cent to 39 per cent, and the shares of Manitoba and 
British Columbia remained at about 6 and 12 per cent respectively. 


Table 1: 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Be Gre 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
BaGs 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Be Gre 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
B.C 
Canada 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Babe 
Canada 


Source: 


Celery: 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value, Average Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average 


1961-65 


Cees) 
DO, o99 
217838 


Zi teOk 
37,067 


ht WwW ND 
ene £6 vB ve 
SOMO WN 


1966-70 


430 
460 
84 
154 
17128 


10,750 
295590 
Peace 
4,948 
41,574 


25,000 
o,196 
2Py102 
32,130 


36, 856 


Statistics Canada. 


1972 


- Acreage - 


420 
450 
60 
130 
1,060 


- Production, 


14,523 97,014 
24,9147" 29,313 
2,750 2,640 


4,454 — 3,570 
46,641 42,537 


- Average Yield, 


30,900 16,700 
63,285 65,140 
45,833 44,000 


29509 See? hO2 
43,186 40,129 


1973 


430 
570 
60 
130 
T3190 


10,664 
34,492 
15.230 


oS 
DL, 059 


24,800 
60,512 
20,500 
39,638 
43, 


1974 


"000 1b. - 


11,954 
28,409 
1,800 


4,881 
47,044 


1b .9= 


27,800 
60,445 
30,000 


32,540 
42,382 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


418 rail 
73o0 8 L045 
165 264 
255 287 
Vien epet bey) 


416 
1,715 
123 
399 
2.093 


514 
1,465 
108 
401 
2,488 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 


2.9 a3 
3.0 3.6 
6.0 10.0 
Def 8.0 
3.4 4.3 


Be) 
5.0 
10.0 
ted 
Se4 


1971-74 


Average 


438 
473 
60 
140 
TS LLO 


11,039 
Zo20e 
Ze0> 


4,515 


46,940 


25,203 
61,907 
35,083 
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42,288 
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1,245 
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336 
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Annual average celery production in Canada increased 7.5 per 
cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74 from 43.7 million pounds to 46.9 
million pounds. The largest proportionate gains, (16.8 per cent and 
15.3 per cent respectively) occurred in Quebec and British Columbia. 
However, Ontario remained the largest producer by a wide margin, 
accounting for an annual average of 29.3 million pounds or 62.4 per 
cent of total Canadian production in the 1971-74 period. 


Average yield per acre for all celery growers in Canada 
increased by 14.1 per cent during the period under review, reaching 
42.3 thousand pounds in 1971-74 compared with 37.1 thousand pounds in 
1961-65. All provinces recorded higher yields although the increase 
in Quebec was somewhat below that in the other regions. Ontario's 
average annual yield of 61.9 thousand pounds per acre in 1971-74 was 
substantially higher than that in any other province. In view of the 
declining acreage planted to celery in Canada it is evident that 
improved yields were responsible for the growth in production during 
the period under review. 


The annual farm value of celery in Canada rose from an 
average of $1.2 million in 1961-65 to $2.1 million in 1971-74, or just 
over 83 per cent. The increase in value was almost entirely attribut- 
able to an increase in the average farm-gate price which rose from 2.7 
cents per pound in 1961-65 to 4.6 cents in 1971-74. On a regional basis, 
average farm values per pound rose most in Manitoba and least in Quebec; 
they ranged from 3.6 cents in Quebec to 7.8 cents in Manitoba. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Complete data for the Canadian supply and disposition of 
celery were unavailable. Information on fresh celery imports for 
processing or imported processed celery is confidential and is excluded 
from the data. 


The total annual supply of celery averaged 180.3 million 
pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 22.9 per cent above the annual average 
of 146.8 million pounds in 1961-65, (see Table 2). Domestic production 
rose from an annual average of 43.7 million pounds in 1961-65 to 46.9 
million pounds in 1971-74 an increase of 7.5 per cent. During the same 
period imports rose by 29.4 per cent from an annual average of 103.1 
million pounds to 133.4 million pounds. Consequently imports accounted 
for 74.0 per cent of total supply in 1971-74 compared with 70.2 per 
cent in 1961-65. 


Celery available for processing rose from an annual average 
of 6.1 million pounds in 1961-65 to 8.2 million pounds in 1971-74, an 
increase of 33.1 per cent. This relates to domestic sources only. 

As indicated above data on imports are confidential, though such 
imports are believed to be small. Celery available for processing 
accounted for about 4 per cent of the total supply available during 
the period under review. 


Celery supplies for the fresh market rose from an annual 
average of 140.6 million pounds in 1961-65 to 172.1 million pounds in 
1971-74, an increase of 22.4 per cent. Domestic production of celery 
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for fresh use rose from an annual average of 37.5 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 38.8 million pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 3.3 per 
cent. Imports of celery available for the fresh market rose from an 
annual average of 103.1 million pounds in 1961-65 to 133.4 million in 
1971-74, an increase of 29.4 per cent. Imports as a proportion of 
total supply available for the fresh market rose from 73.3 per cent 

in 1961-65 to 77.5 per cent in 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 2). During 
the period under review about 96 per cent of all celery available was 
for the fresh market. 


Only a relatively small quantity of celery is exported. 
Total exports in 1961-65 averaged 0.3 million pounds annually and this 
rose to an average of 1.1 million pounds in 1971-74. 


Domestic consumption accounted for an annual average of 
146.5 million pounds in 1961-65 compared with 179.2 million in 1971-74, 
and represented 99.8 per cent and 99.4 per cent respectively of total 
disposition. About 95 per cent of celery consumed in Canada in 1971-74 
was apparently eaten in fresh form and about three-quarters of that was 
imported. 


The major reason why imports of celery account for such a 
large proportion of domestic consumption stems from the fact that 
celery is consumed in Canada at a relatively uniform rate throughout 
the year (see Appendix Table 4). In contrast, the production season 
in Canada is short, lasting only about three months, and is 
normally extended little by storage. 


Table 3: Celery: Production, Imports and Consumption, 
Selected Averages, 1966-1974 


1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 
Production 
Aug.-Oct. Zi, 915 33,080 
Nov.-July 6 , 806 4,601 
Total 34g ,720 37,680 
Imports 
Avg.-Oct. se AS 8,634 
Nov.-July 2, 206 124,728 
Total PLAS 225 133,362 
Consumption 
Aug.-Oct. 34,634 41,714 
Nov.-July BGs 32 1295329 
Total 152,946 171,042 
Imports as 2 of 
Consumption 
Aug.-Oct. Lo Pas eae! 
Nov.-July 94.2 96.4 
Total i he3 78.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Table 3 shows that during the main growing season from 
August to October, Canadian producers supplied about 80 per cent of 
celery for fresh market consumption in 1966-70 and 1971-74. However, 
during the off-season, from November to July, practically all domestic 
fresh market consumption of celery, 94.2 per cent in 1966-70 and 96.4 
per cent in 1971-74, was met by imports. 


In recent years imports as a percentage of fresh market con- 
sumption have increased in July and November, the months immediately 
preceding and following the peak domestic production season. In 
1966-70 imports as a percentage of consumption in July averaged 67.8 
per cent and by 1971-74 this had increased to 77.0 per cent. Similarly, 
in 1966-70 imports for the month of November accounted for 77.7 per cent 
of consumption in that month and by 1971-74 the share had risen to 85.3 
per cent. Thus sales have been lost by domestic producers during the 
relatively higher-priced periods. The reason for increased import 
penetration in these "shoulder" months may be related to the higher 
risk of growing early and late celery. Shipments of celery during the 
three peak months, August to October, increased from 80.4 per cent of 
average annual shipments in 1966-70 to 87.8 per cent in 1971-74. 


IMPORTS 


Data on imports are assumed to be for the fresh market only; 
information on imports of fresh celery for processing are confidential. 
Traditionally, all imports of celery have originated in the United 
States, (see Appendix Table 5). About 95 per cent of all imports 
arrive in Canada from November to July, i.e., outside the main Canadian 
production season. 


California and Florida have been the main U.S. sources of 
Canadian celery imports, (see Appendix Table 8). In 1974, the former 
supplied 69.7 per cent and the latter 28.1 per cent of all Canadian 
imports of celery. 


Imports by province have remained relatively stable in 
recent years. Quebec and Ontario have traditionally accounted for 
about 70 per cent of all celery imports into Canada. In 1974, imports 
into these two provinces were 49.8 million and 48.4 million pounds 
respectively and in total accounted for 71 per cent of all celery 
imports (see Appendix Table 3). Imports into the western provinces 
accounted for about 25 per cent of total imports in 1974, and imports 
into the Atlantic region for about 4 per cent. 


EXPORTS 


All exports of celery were for the fresh market, and about 
99 per cent went to the United States, (see Appendix Table 9). It has 
been reported that "hydro-cooling" has assisted producers in central 
Canada in exporting to the New England market in recent years, in 
competition with celery from California and Florida. 
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PRICES 


As previously indicated, the average Canadian farm price for 
celery increased from 2.7 cents per pound in 1961-65 to 4.6 cents in 
1971-74, (see Table 1). Average farm prices have been consistently 
much lower in Quebec and Ontario than in Manitoba and British Columbia. 


There are significant variations in the wholesale-to-retail 
selling prices for domestic and imported celery, by month and by city, 
(see Table 4). In 1974, the highest prices occurred during June and 
July. However prices in August, September, and October, the main 
production season in Canada, were among the lowest. By city, Halifax 
prices were highest, followed by those in Vancouver and Winnipeg, with 
those in Montreal and Toronto being lowest. As with many other 
vegetables, prices for imported celery were generally higher than those 
for domestic produce. It would appear that imported celery commanded 
a premium price over domestic celery, of about one-third in some 
instances, because imports consisted to a significant extent of pre- 
packed celery hearts - that is celery from which the outer stalks were 
removed. 


Table 5 presents some information on the average landed cost 
of imported celery in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 
1972-74. More complete data can be found in Appendix Tables lla and 
ihe 


Table 4: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Celery in Halifax, Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Imp. 


- ¢ per lb. - 
Jan. eee pen Abie = eae | - Die mee LO 10'°.9 
Feb. - 12.4 - 10.6 = ic Nee mete Ms ia aes 11.4 
Mar. my 129 a Oi - Bia = 10.7 2 lg ys 
Apr. ra eee - ese: - Saf ot hae ht es 10.6 
May ee ina tai a mente ks EE Saat Me 6 8 ee ats Yes 14.5 
June rl eG Ze Oe Ns Oe ues eee LAs cooing eb 0 
duly wl UL ae es Si oO aah eee aes - 16.4 16.6 
Aug. Ou, LOC a OT Oe ey enw mae o ~ 13.4 14.1 = 
Sept. =F LD. OL Pita) = 92/50 see LAD e 
Oct - 14.4 Pein Lh GG oe eis oye Le mL sO - 
Nov. mre ee fiend an 3 Oe COME WL Zed - 16.0 15.0 
Dec. tel 3.0) = 10.4 - 10.9 ey Pk ES A) ph If 


Source: Appendix Tables 10a and 10b. 
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Freight, brokerage and other associated costs vary from one 
market area to another, but nevertheless were generally higher than 
seasonal specific duty costs. In 1974, for example, seasonal specific 
duty costs added an average of 2.0 cents per pound to the f.o.b. cost 
of celery imported into Canada. During the same year freight, broker- 
age and other associated costs added from 2.0 cents to 5.2 cents to 
the f.0.b. cost of a pound of celery, depending upon city. 


As with many other vegetables the f.o.b. cost of imported 
celery fluctuates over a wide range during the course of a year and 
accounts for most of the changes in total landed cost. However, when 
f.o.b. costs are falling, duty, freight and brokerage charges provide 
an increasing degree of protection to domestic producers. In 1974, 
during the main production season, this total protection added from 
40 per cent to 165 per cent, depending on the destination in Canada, 
to the f.o.b. cost of imported celery (see Appendix Tables lla and 
Lib). 


Table 5: Average Landed Cost of Imported Celery in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, 
Brokerage, Total 
COSEPE.O0b: etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 4.1-11.0 1.9-3.5 Free-2.0 6.1=1375 
1973 3.2-10.4 1.9-3.6 Free-2.0 6.6-15.2 
1974 5.0-10.1 2.0-4.8 Free-2.0 7.0-16.0 
Montreal 1974 3.6-8.3 3.6-4.6 Free-2.0 (frp hs) ae 
Winnipeg 1974 43-62 2.0-5.2 Free-2.0 8.114271 
Vancouver 1974 4.4-11.9 2.6-4.2 Free-2.0 ILS he ie 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and l1lb. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Celery production in the United States in 1971-74 averaged 
1,629.8 million pounds compared with 1,516.2 million pounds in 1966- 
70 (see Appendix Table 12). About 63 per cent of total celery produc-— 
tion in 1971-74 was in California and 27 per cent in Florida. In 
Canada, celery production in 1971-74 was 46.9 million pounds. 
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Average yield per acre in the United States in 1971-74 was 
49,040 pounds, or about 16 per cent higher than Canada's average of 
42,288 pounds. However, in 1971-74 the average yield in Ontario of 
61,907 pounds was about 9 per cent higher than in California, where 
yields were highest in the United States. 


In 1971-74, the average farm value of celery grown in the 
United States was 5.9 cents per pound, see Appendix Table 12, compared 
with 4.6 cents in Canada (see Table 1). This represented a substan- 
tial narrowing of the price differential since 1966-70 when the 
United States average price per pound was 5.1 cents and the Canadian 
price 20/; cents. 


Table 6: Celery: Production Costs in Ontario and United 
States Growing Areas 


_ Ontario”. 
Bradford Marsh California Florida 
1974 1973 1972-73 
Yield, 1b.°?? 60,000 60,000 38 , 880 
- $ per acre - 
Pre-Harvest or 
Cultivation Cost 
Labour Bouvier 1 feb Gee 249.43 
Machines P2675 600.18 73224 
Materials 239607 179.70 333393 
Total 852.67 953.43 765.60 
Harvesting and 
Marketing Cost By Hand By Harvester 
Labour 843.00 By ae OO 
Machines 18.90 i326 
Materials 600.00 600.00 
Total 1,461.90 1,088 216 Ce Wie aU) 1e363556 
Overhead Costs 
Land charges 395.00 395.00 120.00 45.00 
Other tafe weal OU 86.71 159250 19.60 
Total Gol. 7 1 ES Te 259.50 64.60 
Total, Costs 2,796.28 Dae 2 lt 3,390.43 20195576 
Total Costs (c/ 1b.) Ea | 4.0 she 30 


(a) 1,000 crates @ 60 1b. per crate. 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by 
G.A. Fisher, P. Ag. 
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The Board examined cost data relating to the operation of 
selected celery producers in Ontario, California and Florida (see 
Table 6). The table indicates that Ontario growers probably enjoy a 
significant advantage in terms of production costs per pound over 
growers in California and Florida. 


However, Ontario growers obtained yields which were 75 per 
cent - 150 per cent above those obtained by growers in other provinces 
(see Table 1). Thus production costs per pound in British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and Quebec would probably be higher, because of lower yields, 
than in Ontario. 


Some cost components, for example land and labour, in other 
provinces could differ from those shown in Table 6 for Ontario. But 
many of the other costs, materials and machines would remain the same. 
When lower yields are taken into consideration production costs in 
British Columbia and Manitoba could be 6.0 cents per pound or more. 
This would leave them in an unfavourable cost position vis-a-vis 
California and Florida. 


Average farm values also substantiate that costs of production 
of celery are higher in British Columbia and Manitoba than in Ontario. 
Growers will not, for long, produce at an average return which does 
not cover cost. Average farm values in 1974 in British Columbia and 
Manitoba were 8.2 and 6.0 cents per pound respectively, well above the 
Ontablo ripure Ob .2, Cents. 


Production costs of celery in Ontario of 4.7 cents per 
pound, compared with an average farm value of 5.2 cents per pound 
suggests that, at a yield of 60,000 pounds per acre, - close to the 
average for all Ontario celery growers, - the average grower realized 
a net return of 0.5 cent per pound or $300 per acre. This probably 
constitutes the return to labour and management by the grower; the 
return on the growers invesment in land has already been included in 
the cost calculation. 


The low average yields of growers in Quebec would tend to 
indicate that unit costs of producing celery in that province, as in 
British Columbia and Manitoba, also are well above those in Ontario. 
The average return to farmers in Quebec is however less than in Ontario; 
this suggests that the cost structure for the average Quebec grower is 
substantially different than that indicated in Table 6 for Ontario. 
The likely explanation is that most of the labour required in growing 
celery is provided by the grower and his family and the price he 
receives results in a return on this labour well below that provided 
for in the Ontario sample. The return on his investment in land is 
probably also considerably less. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


All celery entering Canada is classified under tariff item 
8709-1. The tariff item is as follows. 


Bivens M.F.N. Gen. 
Celery  iisniits oisie shaveleints »». per pound Free 2 CLE. 27 Cie 
or Free Orekr ee 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 24 
weeks, and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


Table 7 shows that the present tariff on celery has been in 
effect since 1959. Free entry has characterized the British Pre- 
ferential Tariff rate at least since the 1930s, but the relatively 
high rates which have applied to both M.F.N. and Gen. schedules have 
been significantly reduced. 


Tablewi: Celery: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bier Morons Gen. 
1935 Free 21d opie 30 BAY 
1936-38 Free L5ipre: B0Rneee 
1939-47 Free LO 40 ac. S050 se. 
1948-1959 (Apr. 9) Free Lgcbaaueds 1 ct, 6b) 
(24 weeks) e (24 weeks) 
LOD es Free 
1959 (Apr. 10) -Free 2ZiECES: 2e Cts 
(24 weeks) (24 weeks) 
Free Free 


(a) Not less than 2 cts., July 1-February 28. 
(b) Revised in 1950 from 30 p.c. 
(c) Not applied until 1950. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The length of time during which the seasonal specific duty 
has been applied varies by year and by geographical area. Appendix 
Table 13 shows the dates of application and removal of this duty 
during the years 1965 to 1975. In the Atlantic Provinces no seasonal 
duties have been applied during the period under review. In central 


Canada the duty has has been in effect each year usually between 18 to 
22 weeks, and in the western region it has been applied from 15 to 


24 weeks. 
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Appendix Table 14 shows that the proportion of imports 
subject to duty remained relatively the same, 10.4 per cent in 1971-75 
and 9.5 per cent in 1966-70. The rather small percentage of imports 
subject to duty reflects the facts mentioned earlier concerning the 
seasonal concentration of production, the relatively uniform year- 
round consumption of celery and the deficit supplying role of imports. 


The table also shows that the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific duty of 2.0 cents per pound has been declining because of the 
increasing f.o.b. price of imported celery. In 1966 when the average 
f.o.b. price was 6.2 cents per pound, the ad valorem equivalent was 
32.3 per cent. By 1975, the ad valorem equivalent of the same specific 
duty had fallen to 18.2 per cent as a result of the rise in the 
average import price to 11.0 cents per pound. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council requested no change in 
the specific duty of 2 cents per pound on celery, under both Most- 
Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, no change in the period of appli- 
cation, but the addition of a minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. 
The Council also requested that celery be added to those vegetables 
subject to an additional duty when assembled in consumer packages. 


In recent years, a significant proportion of the celery 
imported into Canada has been in consumer packages, often in the form 
of celery hearts. The Board does not have f.o.b. import prices for 
celery hearts but assumes that this product is sold at a higher price 
than regular fresh celery bunches that are imported. Because of its 
higher price, the specific duty of 2 cents per pound when calculated 
in ad valorem terms would be less than the 18.2 per cent indicated 
above, which was based on an average price for all imports of celery. 
However, if the Council's request for a minimum ad valorem rate of 
20 per cent on all imported celery were adopted, the additional packaging 
duty of 5 per cent would indicate an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent on 
pre-packaged celery hearts. This could result in a doubling of the 
existing ad valorem rate on this product. 


As indicated above, in terms of average import prices in 
1975 the ad valorem equivalent of the 2 cents per pound specific duty 
was 18.2 per cent. The Council's request therefore represents only a 
marginal increase in duty from the 1975 level and is below historical 
levels. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association suggested that a 
separate tariff item should be created for celery imported for process-— 
ing and that the seasonal duty should be 10 p.c. for 24 weeks. The 
off-season rate would be Free. 


No data are available separately on prices of celery sold 
for processing. However, in terms of 1975 f.o.b. import prices, which 
relate to celery for fresh market consumption, the 10 p.c. duty suggested 
by the Canadian Food Processors Association would be equivalent to a 
specific duty of about 1.1 cents per pound, compared with the existing 
rate of 2.0 cents per pound. For many vegetables, prices for processing 
are significantly below those in the fresh market, thus the impact of 
the suggested duty on celery for processing could be somewhat less 
than 1.1 cents per pound. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In recent years there has been a slight increase in domestic 
production of celery and at the same time a moderate increase in 
dependence on imports. 


Consumers in Canada are entirely dependent on imports of 
celery for most of the year, because consumption of this perishable 
crop is relatively stable throughout the year while production is 
concentrated in the period from August to October. 


Growers of celery in the major producing area in Ontario 
appear to be at least as efficient as competing U.S. growers although 
growers in other provinces have higher costs than those in Ontario and 
in the United States. 


The Board, therefore, recommends that the specific seasonal 
duty remain at 2 cents per pound under both the Most-Favoured-Nation 
and General Tariff, and that the period of application of the seasonal 
duty continue to be a maximum of 24 weeks to be applied on a regional 
basis. The Board, furthermore, recommends that, in order to prevent 
future erosion of the specific duty, a minimum seasonal duty be intro- 
duced at a rate of 15 p.c. under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and 
General Tariff. 


The Board has also concluded that celery imported in indivi- 
dual consumer packs, when the seasonal duty is in effect, should be 
liable for the additional duty when imported in individual packages of 
5 pounds or less, at the rate as specified in the provision following 
existing tariff item 8731-1, and it so recommends. The rate of this 
additional duty is discussed elsewhere in this report and is recom- 
mended at 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. under the British Preferential and General 
Tariff respectively. 


The Board decided that in view of the small volume of celery 
being processed and the negligible imports of celery for processing, 
that it is unnecessary to establish a separate tariff item for celery 
imported for that purpose. The Board recommends that such imports 
continue to enter under the same tariff item as fresh market celery. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 8709-1 
be deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that the 


following item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 


COLCLY aise ce sis per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 24 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following item 
8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Parrere 


2Cts. 
but not 
less than 
ie De Cars 
or Free 


General 


Tariff 


2.cts. 
but not 
less than 
INS Wailea 5 
or Free 


par j 
” 


. alt ¢ + _ 
* + tale fai. 
eran _ 


Stab 


Appendix Table l 


Celery: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 
Acreage 

No. of as 7 No. of 

Acres of Total Acres 

Atlantic Region 14 le 2 3 
Nfld. * * - 

Leese 2 Oe - 

Nis. 4 Ong 2 

NB. 8 On a 
Central Region 993 85.9 923 
Que. 348 30.0 468 

Ont. 645 So n.o 455 
Western Region 154 Res) 244 
Man. 68 Sg, 67 
Sask. 3) One 1 
Alta. 2 Big 8 

BeGs 81 10 168 
Ganda” 1,161 100.0 1170 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


LOTL 
Acreage No. of 
as 2% Farms 


of Total Reporting 


OF u 
Gaz 5) 
Om 4 
15.9 287 
40.0 78 
BOo 209 
2078 109 
sew 30 
Or 4 
0.7 10 
14.3 65 
100.0 403 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 3 


Celery: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh eH nena ae 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 oT L972 1975 1974 
- thousands of pounds - 
Jan. So “a = = = = 
Feb. = = aa a = = 
Mar. = “= = - or = 
Apr. “a = = = = = 
May = < = a2 = = 
June 139 44 ~ 131 43 
July 4,340 2,838 3,623 Zh 2,714 2,098 
Aug. 8,784 10,504 RET KS CJD Re La sOrle SUL 
Sept. 103208 12,548 12,754 10,214 WFC IS 14,687 
OcE. Ogu23 10,028 9,740 Sy loz 12,148 TOS O71 
Nov. Pa ao Wh 719 2,463 1,768 i OG 876 
Dec. 35 a = = 53 ce 
Total 34,720 37,680 36,756 52a ae 45,077 38,146 


(a) Domestic production for domestic market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 4 


Celery: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Market Consumption, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- Produc-— From Consump- % of Con- 
Month sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

-per cent- - thousand pounds - —per cent- 
Jan. Bono - 16,746 16,746 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 - 14,820 14,820 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 - 14,831 Jigs oRe ie 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 - 15,441 15,441 100.0 
May 100.0 - 14,154 14,154 100.0 
June 98.8 44 14,246 14, 290 O9T7 
July 67.8 2e640 95472 2310 TIO 
Aug. is Pls, 10, 504 305) VAS eh] 26.8 
Sept. Look 12, 548 yea aero 2a 1 
Oct; 19.6 10,028 3,068 3, 096 23.4 
Nov. Tadeo Lys 9,964 11, 683 3573 
Dec. KS es) = 15,053 5,053 100.0 
Total Theo 37,680 WS IS fey’ 171,042 13:00 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5 
Celery: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 
United 
Year States Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 104,988 - 104,988 
1967 122,400 - 122,400 
1968 119,818 - 119,818 
1969 123,654 ~ 1237654 
1970 120,264 ~ 120,264 
Average 

1966-70 1189225 - 118,225 
1971 Loa = 154,771 
1972 125,345 oa 125,345 
1973 134,108 1 134,109 
1974 139,220 = 139,220 
1975 147,953 = 147,953 
Average 

1971-75 136, 279 * 136,280 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Celery: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 LOS 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 4,658 dG 30 5,415 aye de' SA he 5,942 
Newfoundland 81 62 30 135 43 de 
Pltel. 128 128 180 146 133 242 
NaS. 1,364 763 1,030 ibe OLS 1,468 Diaz 
N.B. 3,085 Geloe ne he, 3,880 3,829 3,841 

Central Region 83,368 97,676 86,356 93,947 98,170 99,109 
Que. 40,068 453209 42,683 445483 495813 49,232 
Ont. 43,300 527468) 4336735 495464 —48535/7 ) 49.577 

Western Region 30,199 31,960 3350 78 34,986 35,578 42,903 
Man. 55189 5,470 55428 5,626 6,862 7,025 
Sask. 3,350 2,905 he ge pr 2a 4,534 4,675 4,319 
Alta. 9,244 10,938" (1073528 7 sl, S06) ee i2se60 eko. /ae 
B.C. 12,416 12,647 133897. 413,520 s115/82' elv4 7 oz 

Canada 118,225 -1345771.. 12525345) sko47100 soy, 220 ee oo. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7 


Celery: Imports by Month, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 Z 1971-75 7 1972 JES 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Sane pmlayo72 G12s1 075439 1258" 14,500) 17,658, 176836) 206207 
Kany Peis s049> 911-0 16,231 11.2 11,895, 132672 “2165986 6.e 74 
Mare) puilaee07 1210. 15,062) 1 lid) 1356866 15,019. 813%226, sia s089 
Apr. 14,566 12.3 15,294 11.2 14,346 14,417 15,816 14,705 
May T1e6320 (OLB a1 57 10.7 13: osu 296° © 1459085 a eeas 
fone 110799) 10,0. 9 14,074 5°10.8, 159791) s140541 12 6531ue etongey 
July OTS Sum ie ye elOslaae 6724" 67999 8G G82, ple ay elo 79 
Aug. BND0S | =e 245 oni 603- 227°. 5636 © 2.110) eee; 5Uae tas 
Sepeamatioje: ie se ET e907 Me as) 1 871 ho ee 09 
Oct. OTRO — ae 838009. £62728 s8c0e  “afias 39469 eee ao 
Nov. 72859" 91620 es 100122 9) GPA 858A 96754. elie 6 39s how ae 
Decweeetls 972) 1207 15215700 11,1) 14,855) 6 17.910" 1451886 215570 


Tecate 216,225 ) 100.0 £36,280) 100,0° 125.345 9134,109 139,220) 1475953 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 8 
Celery: Percentage Distribution of Imports for Fresh Market from 
United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 
California Florida Others Total 
- percent - 
1972 
Atlantic Region 59.9 36.8 oS) 100.0 
Central Region 49.0 sihes 6 * 100.0 
Western Region 99.8 0.2 - 100.0 
Canada 6307 Sioa Ort 100.0 
1973 
Atlantic Region 335.6 54.4 10.0 100.0 
Central Region Doe L 44.6 Oe3 100.0 
Western Region 99.5 0.5 - 100.0 
Canada 6G) 33.0 O25 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region 40.9 50.4 Bais 100.0 
Central Region aie lb Syoh-A6) 2.9 0030 
Western Region 99.6 0.4 - 100.0 
Canada 69.7 Zoek Ze2 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Celery: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 
United 
States Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 
1966 60 6 66 
1967 191 1 192 
1968 56 - 56 
1969 300 40 340 
1970 2,028 2 2,030 
Average 
1966-70 S27 10 Don 
1971 697 7 704 
1972 2028 11 2,034 
1973 1,063 - 1,063 
1974 585 3 588 
1975 np 2 ~ Leite 
Average 
1971-75 1,096 4 15100 


(a) Period July 1 to December 31. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 1971 


17,500 
11,600 


4,440 


O25 fee 33,540 


- Production '000 lb. - 


973,600 
455,300 


162,000 


1,516,200 1,590,900 


55,634 
397, 250 
36,486 


46,336 47,433 


52,454 
24,368 


10 ,086 


76,948 86,908 


Oem SES) 


1972 sie WES 

- Acreage - 
17,400 18,600 
11,700 10,900 
4,120 3,980 
33,220 33,480 


988,600 
477,200 


__ 136, 300 


1,602,100 


1,057,600 
456,100 


164,700 


1,678,400 


- Average Yield lb. - 


56,816 
40,786 
Sieur 


48,227 


56,860 
41,844 
41,382 


m0 a i 


- Farm Value $'000 - 


56,964 
36,245 
ele) 95) 


102,794 


60,785 
Lis TO9 
12,798 


LOT. 322 


1974 


18,600 
10 , 400 
3,090 


32,690 


1,078, 300 
403,700 


165,600 


1,647,600 


- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 


Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


18,025 
In ag BOL 


4,058 


535205 


1,024,525 
448,075 


rey ey]! 


1,629, 750 
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SWEET CORN 


Corn-on-the-cob, under tariff item 8710-1, refers to sweet 
corn (Zea mays var. Paccarata) as opposed to other types of corn for 
livestock feed and other uses. Sweet corn belongs to the grain family 
and is related to wheat, oats, barely, and rice. It is distinguished 
from other corn types (e.g., flint, dent and popcorn) by its high 
Sugar content when kernels are in the milk and early slough stages 
and by its crinkled and translucent kernels when dry. 


Earliest records of sweet corn date to the eighteenth 
century, in Guatemala, but it was not until 1828 that it began to be 
listed in U.S. seed catalogues. Since then, sweet corn has become a 
highly popular vegetable ~- at least in North America. Fresh, on-the- 
cob, it is served boiled, steamed or roasted; for processing, kernels 
are cut or scraped from the cob. Large quantities of sweet corn are 
used for canning and freezing. 


Fresh sweet corn is highly perishable. Even under the best 
conditions - prompt cooling of the cob to 4°C followed by continuous 
refrigeration near 0°C - it will have satisfactory culinary quality 
for only a maximum of eight days. 


Sweet corn is an important vegetable in Canada, produced 
and used in all parts. Commercial production in 1974 was about 500 
million pounds, valued at more than $16 million. The same year per 
capita consumption, in fresh and processed form, was 21.0 pounds. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Sweet corn is adapted to a wide range of climates. However, 
it is essentially a warm season crop, growing best during hot weather. 
It is easily killed by frost and can be seriously injured if exposed 
to prolonged, cool temperatures of several degrees above freezing. 
Most processing corn is grown in areas where the mean temperature is 
18°C sto, 20°C during. June, July, and August. 


Sweet corn grows best in deep, well-drained fertile soil, 
with a continuous supply of moisture. The most critical time for 
moisture is during silking and kernel growth. 


Seeding time depends on desired harvest dates as days to 
maturity vary with temperature and varieties. A variety may require 
85 days to reach maturity if planted in early May but only 65 days if 
planted in mid June. 

The crop is harvested in the "milk stage," when the sugar 
level is highest and kernels are most tender. Normally, corn is hand- 
picked for the fresh market and mechanically harvested for processing. 


Most commercial varieties are hybrids developed to meet 
different market requirements and growing seasons. Seed varieties 
for canning and freezing are selected and supplied by the processor 
for his specific needs. Fresh market hybrids are chosen on the basis 
of particular growing seasons, market requirements and marketing dates. 
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Corn for the fresh market is commonly sold by the dozen ears 
or cobs. However, at the retail level, it is often sold in packages 
containing smaller numbers. Corn for processing is normally delivered 
in bulk and is sold under contract by the ton at a predetermined price 
for a specific quality or grade. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Data on total acreage, volume and value of sweet corn pro- 
duction in Canada are shown in Table 1; separate figures for the pro- 
cessing and fresh markets are given in Appendix Tables 2 and 3. In 
1971-74, the area under corn averaged 67,765 acres, 24 per cent more 
than in 1961-65. About three-quarters of the 1971-74 acreage was 
under processing corn. Ontario had 71.7 per cent of this acreage but 
accounted for only a little more than 30 per cent of the acreage for 
fresh market corn (Quebec had 53.9 per cent). The two provinces 
accounted for about 90 per cent of total acreage and production in 
1971-74. The major expansion in acreage which took place since 
1960-65 occurred in Ontario. 


Total annual production during 1971-74 averaged more than 
500 million pounds, 32.4 per cent more than in 1961-65. While pro- 
cessing corn production rose by 40.3 per cent during this period, 
fresh market corn declined by 3.4 per cent. In 1971-74, processing 
corn constituted 86.7 per cent of total production compared with 81.8 
per cent in 1961-65. 


Production has increased more than acreage largely because 
the average yield per acre, overall, rose by 6.7 per cent during the 
review period. Yields of processing corn have risen while those for 
fresh market corn have declined; the yield of the former is also very 
much higher than that of the latter. The average yield per acre in 
1971-74 was 8,641 pounds for processing corn compared with 3,793 
pounds for fresh market corn. The overall yield per acre in 1971-74 
was highest in British Columbia (9,834 pounds) and lowest in the 
Maritimes (3,620 pounds). For fresh market corn the yields also 
were highest in British Columbia which had 6,870 pounds per acre. 
Ontario and Quebec, accounting for the bulk of fresh market produc- 
tion, realized yields of 4,783 and 2,898 pounds respectively. 


The average farm value of sweet corn produced in Canada in 
1971-74 ($11.5 million) was almost 75 per cent greater than that 
realized in 1961-65. This growth resulted from higher average yields 
per acre and higher returns per pound. Average farm values per pound 
increased by 35.3 per cent from 1.7 cents in 1961-65 to 2.3 cents in 
1971-74. The price received for fresh market corn is substantially 
higher than that for processing corn and has also increased more 
rapidly. In 1974, farmers received an average of 8.2 cents per 
pound for fresh market corn compared with 2.5 cents per pound for 
processing corn. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Sweet corn is one of the few Canadian-produced vegetables 
where production exceeds domestic consumption. While Canada imports 
corn, mostly corn-on-the-cob, exports of processed corn (in fresh 
equivalent weight) have exceeded total imports by a wide margin - on 
average by 47 million pounds during 1971-74. Consequently, production 
averaged 500 million pounds and consumption 453 million (see Table 2) 
pounds annually during this period. 


Consumption of sweet corn, both on the cob and processed, in 
1971-74 was 18.4 per cent higher than in 1961-65 when 383 million 
pounds were consumed annually. Most of the growth in consumption was 
attributable to greater disappearance in the processed form —- an 
increase of 21.3 per cent. However, fresh market usage also expanded, 
by 8.6 per cent. In 1971-74, more than 79 per cent of the sweet corn 
consumed in Canada had been processed. 


Per capita consumption of processed corn has gone up to 16.3 
pounds from 15.6 pounds between 1961-65 and 1971-74. On the other 
hand, per capita consumption of fresh corn has fallen from 4.6 pounds 
to 4.3 pounds. Overall per capita consumption increased slightly to 
20.6 pounds from 20.2 pounds during the review period. The trend 
toward increased consumption of processed corn (canned and frozen) 
seems to reflect its relatively cheaper price, ease of consumption 
and year-round availability. 


Exports have been confined to processed corn and, as implied 
above, have risen at a much faster rate (more than 400 per cent) than 
domestic consumption (18.4 per cent). In 1971-74, annual exports 
averaged 81.0 million pounds (16.2 per cent of production) compared 
with 15.8 million pounds (4.2 per cent of production) in 1961-65. 


Imports of sweet corn increased by 65.5 per cent from 20.3 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 33.6 million pounds in 1971-74. During 
most of this period, approximately 90 per cent of imports appear to 
have been for fresh market consumption and none for processing. How- 
ever, in recent years, imports of canned and frozen corn (the latter 
for re-export) have tended to increase more rapidly than imports of 
fresh produce. Overall, imports have gained in relation to Canadian 
production but still accounted for the equivalent of only 7.4 per cent 
of total domestic disappearance in 1971-74, compared with 5.3 per cent 
in 1961-65. Imports, during 1971-74, accounted for 29.5 per cent of 
fresh market consumption and for only 1.3 per cent of consumption in 
processed form. 


Domestic sweet corn for the fresh market is not available 
from Novemberto June and Canadian consumers must, at that time, depend 
on imports. Occasionally, a small volume of domestic corn is marketed 
in June but imports remain the prime source of supply. As can be seen 
from Appendix Table 5, the bulk of fresh market corn, 86 per cent 
during 1971-74, was produced during August and September. Imports 
during these two months were small, in absolute as well as relative 
terms, and accounted for 6.2 and 1.0 per cent of consumption. Imports 
during these two months have increased their small share of the market 
since 1961-65, when they held 3.4 and 0.5 per cent. About 15 per cent 
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of Canadian sweet corn production is marketed in July and October. 
Imports during July represented about half of domestic disappearance 
in that month while during October they comprised 13 per cent. As 
can be seen in the following table, during the domestic production 
season of July to October, Canadian growers supplied, on average, 80 
per cent of the Canadian fresh market during 1971-74 - a somewhat 
smaller share than in previous years. 


Table 3: Sweet Corn: Fresh Market Production, Imports and 


Consumption, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 lb. - 

Production es 
On-season (b) 68,921 71,016 66,389 
Off-season 29 ~ 249 
Total 68,950 71,016 66,637 

Imports (a) 
On-season (b) 6,346 6,453 9,060 
Off-season pay pers 14,536 18,848 
Total 18,130 20,989 27,908 

VOUS ORD LOU 
On-season (b) 155207 77,469 75,449 
Off-season bs Legs ee 14,536 LOST 
Total 87,080 925005 94,545 

Imports as Z of 

Consumption ) 
On-season (b) 8.4 Sea 12.0 
Off-season 99.8 100.0 OB, 
Total 2056 2258 29.9 


(a) July-October growing season. 


(b) January-June, November and December. 


Source: Appendix Table 6. 


IMPORTS 


Statistics on imports for fresh market consumption from 
As stated earlier, most 


1966 to 1975 are shown in Appendix Table 7. 
imports arrive during off-season months. 


From 1966 to 1975 all 


imports came from the United States - 67 per cent from Florida and 


10 per cent from California (see Appendix Table 10). 


In relation to population, western provinces have taken a 


large share of imports in recent years. 


In 1975, imports of fresh 


market corn into that region amounted to 12.1 million pounds - 37 
per cent of total Canadian imports compared to 27 per cent of the 


country's population (western provinces produce about 13 per 
cent of all the sweet corn grown in Canada). 


Imports into the 
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central region, though large, grew less rapidly - from 15.6 million 
pounds in 1966-70 to 19.8 million pounds in 1975. This 27 per cent 
increase compares with 151.2 per cent for the western provinces and 
69.5 per cent for the Atlantic region. Imports in the Atlantic region, 
though increasing, constituted only 3 per cent of the total Canadian 
imports in 1975. 


PRICES 


Separate price data for fresh market and processing corn 
are available only in terms of returns to farmers. Beyond the farm 
level, prices pertain to fresh market sales only. As processing corn 
is grown for the specific requirements (varieties) of a processor, 
usually at pre-arranged contract prices (in certain cases agreed upon 
as early as February and March), it is obvious that a wholesale or 
retail market for processing corn does not exist in the same sense as 
for fresh market corn. 


There is also a difference in harvesting and marketing 
practices. Fresh market corn is mostly hand-picked, hydro-cooled, 
packaged and sold by the dozen directly to the retail outlets. Pro- 
cessing corn is mechanically harvested and is usually delivered, by the 
ton, in trucks. The processor usually owns the harvesting equipment, 
supplies the seed, and harvests the corn when it is ready to serve 
his purpose. Thus, prices paid for fresh market corn are substantially 
higher than those paid for processing corn. 


As it has been indicated, the rise in the average farm price 
of fresh market corn in Canada between 1961-65 and 1971-74 was approx- 
imately twice that of processing corn. On a regional basis, average 
farm prices per pound for fresh market corn in 1974 ranged between 7.1 
cents in Quebec and 10.1 cents in the Maritimes (see Appendix Table 3). 
For processing corn, prices ranged between 2.1 cents in Quebec and 2.8 
cents in British Columbia. 


Table 4 shows the average monthly wholesale-to-retail selling 
prices for domestic and imported fresh market corn sold in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 1974. Not surprisingly, 
quotations are available for domestic corn only from July to October. 
Moreover, price quotations for imports are generally lacking when the 
bulk of the Canadian output is being marketed. The paucity of import 
prices in the on-season months seems to suggest a market situation 
dominated largely by Canadian producers. Indeed, usually during the 
beginning of the Canadian season when comparisons are possible, 
domestic prices appear to have been lower than import prices in all 
centres surveyed in 1974, except for Winnipeg, and occasionally in 
Vancouver. 
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Table 4: Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
and Imported Sweet Corn in Halifax, Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 (a) 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

ath. =<) 1 Gee = 13.55 - 13.4 - 12.0 rot eel Oo 1 
Feb. = 16.2 - 12.6 ee ae: - ~ mae BS ieee, 
Mar. at ho Se tne ee = ul 2 «6 ie LA gig - 16.4 
Apr. amped ES Pe - 12.4 - 12.3 — fee ee - 16.8 
May - 14.7 ce oe ORY ay ee Bee | - 13.6 setae A ered | 
June nd Kes eae b a Lb, 5 - 10.9 = i Ps ce he AYS 
July = 15.4 D6 Die eS - - Sa RUSS ee WF Pe 
Aug. Lia elas i Wis Ws ee 0 6 ie ~ 1225 lO. Ge oe Umea 
Sept. 9.4 “ = = 9.2 - die tags a OP e aa oe - 
Oct. 10.0 - - “ PaO Lie oad, 113..7) 75.) - 
Nov. - - es Bs ery 4 - 10.7 - 13.5 =" 1LOn5 
Dec. - - - 11.4 se Lae =) 13.0 - 17.8 


(a) As based on a price per pound comparison of: Imported, 43-5 doz. 
(50 1b.) and domestic, 4-5 doz. (38 1b.) Halifax domestic, 
4.do0ze ai (32. bos 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 


The landed cost of fresh market corn at Toronto from 1972-74 
and at Winnipeg and Vancouver in 1974, and a breakdown of this cost 
into its components are found in Appendix Tables 12a and 12b. The figures 
indicate that freight and related costs were substantially greater 
than the cost of duty during the dutiable periods for which compara- 
tive data are available. Thus, with reference to imports into 
Winnipeg in 1974, the charges ranged from 4.0 to 4.3 cents per pound 
while the specific duty was 1.5 cents. In Vancouver, freight and 
brokerage charges ranged from 3.8 cents to 5.4 cents per pound. It 
appears from the above data that costs such as transportation and 
brokerage afforded more than twice the protection provided by the 
duty. 


The protection resulting from transportation and brokerage 
on imports is of limited benefit to Canadians who ship corn between 
regions and thus incur substantial transportation costs themselves. 
Based on the evidence shown, it appears that most sweet corn produced 
in Canada is consumed locally. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Total sweet corn production in the United States averaged 
5.5 billion pounds in 1971-74, a volume some 10 times greater than 
Canada's (see Appendix Table 13a). While U.S. production increased 
by 0.2 per cent from the average for 1966-70, Canadian output over 
the same period increased by 11.5 per cent. Of total production in 
1971-74, about 87 per cent in Canada was used for processing compared 
with 76 per cent in the United States. 
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In 1971-74, average U.S. production of fresh market corn 
amounted to 1,309 million pounds, about 20 times more than Canada's 
67 million pounds (see Appendix Table 13b). While U.S. average produc- 
tion of fresh market corn in 1971-74 increased by 1.9 per cent from the 
1966-70 average, Canadian production dropped by 6.2 per cent. Florida 
had about 37 per cent of the U.S. total and was by far the largest 
producer followed by New York, California, Michigan, and New Jersey. 
Per capita consumption of corn-on-the-cob has traditionally been sub- 
Stantially higher in the United States than in Canada - 7.4 pounds as 
opposed to 4.3 pounds (in 1974) - in large part because it is available 
year round. 


Regarding sweet corn for processing, U.S. output during 1971- 
74 averaged 4.2 billion pounds compared with 433.8 million pounds in 
Canada. Between 1966-70 and 1971-74, U.S. production remained about 
the same while Canadian production rose by about 15 per cent. Main 
producing states were Wisconsin and Minnesota which, like Canada, have 
one crop only. They accounted for about half of the processing corn 
produced in the United States during 1971-74. 


The average yield per acre realized by U.S. growers was 8,909 
pounds in 1971-74, about 20 per cent more than the 7,384 pounds 
realized by Canadian growers. The average U.S. yield increased by 5 
per cent from 1966-70 to 1971-74 while Canada's declined by 1.3 per 
cent. However, when yields for processing and for fresh market con- 
sumption are considered separately, the differences in yields obtained 
in the two countries are much more pronounced in the case of fresh 
market corn. For processing corn, U.S. growers had a 10.1 per cent 
advantage in 1971-74; for fresh market corn, the yield was about twice 
that obtained in Canada. Moreover, the gap between the two in average 
yields has tended to widen. 


Yields are particularly high in California and Florida from 
which Canada imports the bulk of its fresh market corn during times 
when there is no Canadian supply. However, on the whole, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and New York, which have a production season similar to 
Canada and are directly competitive with Canadian growers, also have 
much greater yields per acre. Comparative statistics are shown below. 


Table 5: Comparative Yields per Acre, Fresh Market Sweet 
Corn, Principal Producing Areas, Summer, United 


States and Canada, 1971-74 


Canada LDs United States 1b. 
Quebec 2,898 New York 6,962 
Ontario 4,783 New Jersey 6,947 
British Columbia 6,870 Michigan 63555 


Source: Appendix Tables 3 and 13b. 


Average farm values for fresh market corn for different areas 
in the two countries for 1971-74 are given in Table 6. 
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Table 6: Fresh Market Sweet Corn: Average Farm Values per 
Pound in Cents, Canada 
and United States, 1971 


to 1974 
oy 1972 1973 1974 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Canada Gaal 50 6.2 Ses 
Maritimes Thats FAS 9.0 10.1 
Quebec Be, 6.4 a0 ftp 
Ontario 5.4 aye 6.6 9.2 
Prairies ee), 4.4 53.5 i .9 
British Columbia 7.4 6.9 i pete. 9.5 

United States ae 6.3 6.8 Pippy: 
California 6.0 5.6 Ties 9.3 
Florida Oe1 6.9 Tee Fees: 
Michigan 4.6 “2 Biche Tso 
New Jersey Das 6.8 6.9 ed 
New York Ae aegis 6.0 6.6 
Other States 5.0 6.6 6.7 stig b 


Source: Appendix Tables 3 and 13b. 


Except in 1974, the average farm value for fresh market corn 
was lower in Canada than in the United States. The U.S. average 
annual return, it should be noted, is influenced in part by the inclu- 
sion of sweet corn produced in the winter which realizes, on average, a 
higher price for the grower. The average return in Florida and Cali- 
fornia tends to be higher than in states with a summer crop only. 
Average farm values in these one-crop states tend to be lower than 
those in Ontario, the Maritimes, and British Columbia, but are some- 
what above those in Quebec. 


Assuming average farm values in the long run to be indicative 
of production cost, and considering only those states with a climate 
comparable to Canada, it would seem that U.S. growers have an advantage. 
As indicated earlier, Canadians produce substantially less per acre 
than their U.S. counterparts. 


The Board attempted to obtain data on production costs in 
Canada and the United States for sweet corn for the fresh market. 
However, none was available that permitted meaningful comparisons. 
What was available, however, indicates fairly clearly that production 
costs in Ontario are higher than those in neighbouring states such as 
Ohio and New York. 


With respect to sweet corn for processing the Board did not 
obtain satisfactory production costs for the two countries. A cost 
study for Wisconsin, a major producing state, indicates, for 1970, unit 
costs of 1 cent per pound, comparable to the average farm value per 
pound of 1.1 cents reported for that state in 1971 (see Appendix 
Table 13c). This suggests that unit farm values are probably 
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indicative of U.S. production costs. Cost studies obtained for 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia demonstrate that unit costs in 
Canada in 1974 varied from 1.6 cents in Quebec to 2.3 cents in 
British Columbia; Ontario unit costs were close to 2.0 cents per 
pound. This order is substantiated by reported average unit farm 
values for 1974, although, not surprisingly, the latter were higher 
than the unit costs (see Appendix Table 2). 


The average unit farm value of processing corn was lower in 
the United States than in Canada until 1973 and 1974. In terms of 
Major growing regions, Oregon and Washington were much higher than 
British Columbia and Alberta. On the other hand, unit farm values in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota in 1973 and 1974 were lower than in Ontario 
and about the same as in Quebec. Assuming that differences in unit 
farm values between Canada and the United States are indicative of 
differences in unit costs of production, it would appear that Ontario 
growers, who account for about 70 per cent of Canadian output, are at 
some disadvantage with growers in the nearest growing regions in the 
United States. Growers in Quebec appeared to have had a slight 
advantage at that time. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Sweet corn in its natural state (on the cob) enters under 
tariff item 8710-1, at the following rates of duty: 


Bitte MoP.N. Gen. 


8710-1 Corn on the cob ..... pound’ Free isects. Aegis cta. 
or Free or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
12 weeks, and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific duty is 
not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8731-1. 


The additional duty on corn-on-the-cob imported in packages 
Ores pOUNdS .OG. Less. eacheise», Dec. MowsN. and 10, p.c. Gen. 


The M.F.N. rate was 27% per cent ad valorem in 1935 which 
was lowered to 15 p.c..in 1936 and to.10 p.c. in 1939. In 1959, a 
seasonal specific rate of 13 cents per pound for a maximum period of 
eight weeks was introduced, with an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent 
applicable during the remainder of the year. An additional packaging 
duty at 5 p.c. M.F.N. was also introduced, to apply to corn imported 
in packages of 5 pounds or less. On January 1, 1968, the maximum 
period for the seasonal specific duty was extended to 12 weeks, and 
the 10 p.c. rate was replaced by Free. The additional duty on 
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consumer packs remained the same. Since April 10, 1959 the Gen. rate 
of duty has not differed from the M.F.N. rate, except for a higher 
additional duty on consumer packs of 10 p.c. Prior to this date, a 
Gen. rate of 30 p.c. had been in force. The rate for the British 
Preferential Tariff has traditionally been Free, as shown in Table 7. 
However, imports from British Preferential and General Tariff areas 
have been negligible. 


Table 7: Corn-on-the-Cob: Rates of Duty for Selected 


Periods 
Period Bere MOEONs Gen. 
193569) Free 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
1936-38 Free ie ad 9 Bea eh SO" pecs 
1939-59 (Apr. 9) Free 10: p.c: 50°C. 
1959-67 (Apr. 10) (2) () Free 137 ets. 13 cts. 
(8 weeks) (8 weeks) 
POs iaG LO Ghee. 
1968 (Jan. 1) Free 13 cts. 13 cts. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
Free Free 


(a) Imports from the United States were subject to the General Tariff 
until December 31, 1935. 

(b) Prior to April 10, 1959, was classified as "Vegetables, fresh, 
Tis cvepen 

(c) Since April 10, 1959, packages weighing 5 pounds or less have 
been ‘subject to*an additional vduty of%5) pvcyoM. EsNe anda lOsp ec. 
Gen. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council did not propose a change 
in the current rate of duty on sweet corn-on-the-cob. It did, how- 
ever, propose an extension of the period for application of the 
seasonal duty from 12 weeks to 16 weeks. The Council argued that 
newer varieties of sweet corn have been developed, that have resulted 
in a longer production period. 


The extent to which the seasonal duty was applied between 
1966 and 1975 is indicated in Appendix Table 14. In the Maritimes 
region, the duty was in effect for the full 12-week period between 
1972 and 1975, from July-August to October-November, depending on the 
year. In central and western Canada, during the past seven years, 
the seasonal duty has also been in effect for the full 12 weeks. 


The additional four weeks for application of the seasonal 
duty, requested by the Council, would make imports during this time 
dutiable and would thus increase the cost to the Canadian consumer. 
It will be recalled that close to 86 per cent of the sweet corn for 
the fresh market is produced in August and September, a period of 
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nearly nine weeks. The current 12-week period, therefore, not only 
covers the heart of the Canadian production season but also some of 
the early and late crop. Unloads information for 1974 indicates that 
domestic sweet corn came on the market as early as July 26 and as late 
as October 18, a period of 85 days, covered entirely by the current 
tariff provision. On this basis, it could be argued that an extension 
of the application period is unnecessary since it would not have bene- 
fited growers at all. At the same time, it should be recognized that 
there are several hybrid varieties available which mature within two 
months. This means that domestic corn, planted in late April, could 
be picked as early as late June. Then the production season could 
well be longer than 12 weeks and an extension of the duty application 
period could encourage additional Canadian output. The quicker- 
maturing varieties do, however, tend to have shorter ears and there- 
fore yield less than slower-maturing types. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty of 13 cents 
per pound has declined as the f.o.b. price of imported sweet corn has 
increased (see Appendix Table 15). The average ad valorem equivalent 
of the M.F.N. specific duty was 25.9 per cent for imports in 1966-70, 
when the average f.o.b. price of imported corn was 5.8 cents a pound. 
In 1971-75, it dropped to an average of 20.8 per cent, when the 
average f.o.b. price increased to 7.2 cents a pound, and in 1975, the 
ad valorem equivalent was only 16.0 per cent. 


The general proposal of the Horticultural Council to increase 
the additional duty on sweet corn when imported in packages of 5 
pounds, or less, is considered elsewhere in this report. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian production of sweet corn is largely and increasingly 
for processing. Imports of fresh corn for processing are unknown and 
believed to be insignificant, and while Canada does not export fresh 
sweet corn for processing it exports a large proportion already pro- 
cessed. Imports of processed corn are relatively small. Overall, 
Canada is self-sufficient in terms of corn for processing as well as 
processed corn. 


Canadian output of fresh corn for the fresh market has 
declined. Consumption has increased as have imports. Imports have 
increased during the months when there is practically no domestic 
sweet corn, i.e., during January-June inclusive, November and December. 
During the Canadian production season, July to October, imports have 
grown as well, both in volume and as a percentage of on-season con- 
sumption, although during 1971-74 domestic growers supplied close to 
88 per cent of the market. Imports therefore displace Canadian 
production to a limited extent only. 


Canadian growers must contend with yields well below those 
achieved in the United States. Notwithstanding the higher yields 
realized by U.S. growers and the erosion of the specific duty in 
recent years, the Canadian producer has succeeded largely in main- 
taining his share of the fresh market. The Board considers that the 
existing tariff together with transportation charges offers adequate 
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protection to Canadian growers. The Board, therefore, recommends 
that the rate of duty remain at 13 cents per pound under the Most- 
Favoured-Nation and General Tariff and Free under the British Prefer- 
ential Tariff. The Board concludes, at the same time, that further 
erosion of the protection provided by the specific duty is undesir- 
able and recommends that a minimum ad valorem duty of 15 per cent be 
introduced under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff. 


The Board, furthermore, cannot agree with an extension of 
the period, during which the seasonal duty can be applied, from 12 to 
16 weeks because production, during the additional four weeks 
requested, accounts, currently, for a very small proportion of sweet 
corn production in Canada, and is unlikely to increase substantially. 
The Board recommends that the maximum period of application of the 


seasonal duty remain 12 weeks. 


The additional duty on imports of sweet corn-on-the-cob, 
when imported in packages 5 pounds or less, as discussed elsewhere in 
this report, is recommended to remain as well as its present level 


under all tariffs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 8710-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A'' of the Customs Tariff, and the following 


item be inserted: 
Brictisn 
Prefer- 
ential 


aries 


Bee alae et eneme ates es per pound Free 


In any 12-month period end- 
ing 3lst March, the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty, as 
the case may be, shall not be 
maintained in force in excess 
of 12 weeks, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following 
item 8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
PoypsC we 
or Free 


General 


Tariff _ 


14 cts. 
buUe* not 
less than 
LOsprtt. 
or Free 
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Appendix Table 1 


Sweet Corn: Acreage and Number of Farms, by 


Province and Region, 1961 and 19/1 


1961 Ae 

Acreage Acreage No. or 
No. of as 2% No. of as 2 Farms 

Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 
Atlantic Region 691 eZ 775 eal 349 
Nfld. 1 * = = = 
Datreplie 37 0.1 34 * SiS) 
Nowe 446 O77 414 0.6 158 
Nabe 207 0.3 B27 B58) 158 
Central Region 50,148 84.0 60,024 86.3 42 5i/ 
Que. 19,159 320 19,795 28.4 1,940 
Ont. JO, 909 She) 40,229 57.8 Zeal 
Western Region 8,637 14.8 8,780 2k 1,003 
Man. L766 3.0 Hes eo 244 
Sask. 225 0.4 224 0.3 90 
Alta. 4,880 8.2 Phd sya 5) 3n0 181 
Be Ge 1,964 oie: 4,670 6.7 488 
Conca 59,676 100.0 69,579 100.0 5,610 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Sweet Corn: Estimated bonthty Distribution of Fresh 
> 


Shipments ‘#), 1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - - ~ = _ = 
Feb. - ~ - ~ - - 
Mar. - - - ~ - = 
Apr. - - - - - - 
May - - - = - - 
June ~ 249 - - 994 = 
July G5 029 Di, 921 8,313 5,534 8,326 Leb i2 
Aug. 40,606 34,351 he a ra7) Sa5274 37,482 275423 
Sept. 20,841 23,017 28,923 17,589 oeo7 0 29,977 
Oct. 3,040 3,100 2,001 2,987 2,074 4,828 
Nov. - - - - = — 
Dec. = - = - = = 
Year 71,016 66,637 78,974 59,381 64,454 63,740 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 6 


Sweet Corn: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Market Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- % Of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

= per cent = - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 100.0 100.0 - 705 705 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 = 618 618 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 = 993 993 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 - 1,442 1,442 100.0 
May 100.0 100.0 - 4,435 4,435 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 249 7,809 8,058 96.9 
July 41.4 45.4 5,921 6,077 11,998 SW se) 
Aug. 3.4 Zod 34,351 2,290 36,641 Gsz 
Sept. 0.5 Or2 23,017 230 235247 a lees @) 
Oct: 5.5 Zed 3,100 463 3,563 13.0 
Nov. Saye 100.0 - 1,600 1,600 100.0 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 - 1,247 1,247 100.0 
Total 20.8 Zhao 66,637 27,908 94,545 29.2 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 7 : 


Sweet Corn: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


Lee 
EORZ 
1973 
1974 
to 72 


Average 


197 T75 


Source: 


Average 


Month 1966-70 


Jan. 312 
Feb. 235 
Mar. 354 
Apr ies Me 
May 3,759 
June 6,843 
July 5,439 
Aug. 878 
Sept. 44 
Oct. 92 
Nov. 1,041 
Dec. 881 
Total 20,989 
Source: 


nS 


United 


States 


21,253 
18,747 
19,134 
24,785 
21,026 


20, 989 


20,805 
28,462 
30,385 
31,980 
32,883 


28,903 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 


1971-75 


1, 
1,738 


~N 
. 
Oo 
ite) 
NO 
NN Fe 


h 


thousand 


Others 


- thousand pounds 


865 
rly 
071 


FUOdOrFUNHON OF FF 
NOFNNWO DW WNE WY 


28,903 


Statistics Canada. 


WOMnOOrRN UN W NH W 


e e e @ 


OoFOoOwUOonFFfwNnonnoao 


pounds 


Total 


21,253 
18,747 
19,134 
24,785 
21,026 


20,989 


20,805 
28,462 
30,386 
31,980 
32,883 


28,903 


Appendix Table 8 


Sweet Corn: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


1972001973 
487 608 
803 587 

1,080 1,224 

1,305 1,985 

5,292 4,598 

8.177 8,541 

6,073 6,889 

523i 2s 313 

42 175 

191 605 
2,024 1,403 
1,465 _1,460 
28,462 30,386 


31,980 


55D 
Appendix Table 9 


Sweet Corn: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 LLL 1972 1973 1974 1975 
~ thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 586 793 742 689 1,488 395 
Nfld. a al js 8 4 = 
Pete ls 26 iL, we 22 26 ey) 
Neo 259 58 246 114 204 vagal 
NB. 300 HAs) 470 546 L203 a5 

Central Region 15505 145336 18,781 19,564 195655 19,789 
Que. 6,212 67197 7,220 8,120 cn pet i 7,564 
Ont. 9,374 $,142 11,560 11,443 115503 T2225 

Western Region 4,818 5,674 8,939 LO,5135 105.857 12 nO 
Man. 467 660 1,466 Les LOT 2,480 
Sask. 304 536 601 856 155 985 
Alta. L204 1,506 2,629 2,688 2,594 2,568 
BeCe 22180 2,912 4,243 5,401 od 6,068 

Canada 20,989 20,805 28,462 30,386 31,980 32,869 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 10 


Sweet Corn: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports from 


United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


Cali- Washing- 
Florida fornia Texas ton Virginia Others Total 
- per cent - 

1972 
Maritime Region 50.7 = = = oie) = 100.0 
Central Region Oiree a = 3.4 9.4 100.0 
Western Region 30.4 39.76 626 in) = 43 100.0 
Canada 69.2 ieee | Jae Grab Lia AS 100.0 

1973 
Maritime Region 78.8 = on = Ves) 5 Ec) 100.0 
Central Region 85.8 = = = 3.0 YG se 100.0 
Western Region 7a AT! oie herk LO es vie Wit: = ipae 100.0 
Canada 66.4 iD he 8) 3.4 legs 23 9.7 100.0 

1974 
Maritime Region 66.4 3.4 = = 5 he 30 ee 00.0 
Central Region 84.0 = = = 4.3 1.6) L000 
Western Region siete! PAST VA 1.8 25.0 = (se) 100.0 
Canada 67 1. TORO 0.6 8.8 oe 10.0) 10080 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12a 
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Appendix Table 12b (concl.) 
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Sweet Corn: 


Average 


1966-70 


Florida 
Illinois 
pao cOLe sy 
New York 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 648,730 


Florida 
Titinois 
Minnesota 
New York (a) 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


‘Total 5,496,620 


Florida 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
New York ‘#) 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 8,473 


oy 


58,100 
53,400 
108,100 
16,500 
36,900 
31,100 
117,900 


184,100 


606,100 


420,000 
538,000 


1,027,000 


107, 300 
461, 300 
323,700 


1,077,600 
1,393,800 


5,348, 700 


7,229 
10,075 
9,500 
6,503 
12,501 
10,408 
9,140 
isla 


8,825 
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8,629 
9,666 
10,000 
6,503 
13-701 
10,470 
9,080 
7,458 


95102 


Appendix Table 13a 


1972 1973 

- Acreage - 
56,800 50,900 
53,900 59,000 
117,100 102,000 
14,500 30,400 
41,100 42,200 
30,400 40,200 
113,500 132,600 
181,930 LUTZ 100 
609,230 628,400 
- Production, '000 lb. 
490,100 526,600 
521,000 493,300 
Ie 172,000. — 151095800 
94,300 199,200 
563,109 609,400 
318,300 474,900 
1%,030,600 *15021,,000 


9,245,200" 5,721; 700 


- Average Yield, 1b. 


10, 346 
8,361 
10,880 
6,553 
14,441 
11,813 
7,700 
7,525 


S15 OE) 


Total Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


1974 


52,400 
61,400 
111,100 
32,900 
43,100 
40,800 
118,100 


169, 350 


629,150 


510,700 
438,900 
931,000 
265,100 
610,700 
481,900 
904,600 


15.3905,500" "15 287,500) 1,2735100 


5,416,000 


9,746 
7,148 
8, 380 
8,058 
14,169 
11,811 
7,660 
7,518 


8,608 


Average 
1971-74 


54,550 
56,925 
109,575 
23,575 
40,825 
35,625 
120,525 


176,620 


618,220 


486,850 
497,800 


150593700 


166,475 
SOL 125 
3995700 


1,008,450 
£23275800 


5,907 5.900 


he P23, 
8,745 
OF O72 
1,062 
13,745 
ico 
8,367 
JaoLo 


8,909 
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Appendix Table 13a (concl.) 


Sweet Corn: Total Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 L971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Florida 27939 31,681 37,519 38 , 336 33,869 
Illinois 7,850 8,336 9,317 12,691 9,549 
Minnesota LGs370 LZ e237 13,429 20,994 14,258 
New York 4,603 5,790 8,070 yay 2) 7,548 
Oregon 7,386 9,000 12,716 23,428 13,133 
Washington >, L42 a 736 9,898 18,662 9,860 
Wisconsin 12,285 13192 12,456 18,997 14,233 
Other States 47,262 51,246 S37929 68,547 55,246 


Total 116,636 122,840 137,218 157,334 213,383 157,694 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Florida 
Illinois 
gee Cea 
New York 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Others States 


WHERE REPRE OA 
BRAND W SO U~) 
WHEE AR EO 
ome. 6 © «fe @« « 
OWwWonrrTdondUm 
BSrRNHON PRES 
NNFRFPREFNOF 
OWNWWwWHrN Db ~NY 
rFrwomFwwomn 
PENN PRRPHEN 
OKO Ww UW Oo © 


Total Zel 


ho 
Wo 
ho 
1S) 
Nh 
~~ 
Wo 
\O 
i) 
\O 


(a) Fresh only for 1971 and 1972. 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


Sweet Corn: 
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Appendix Table 13pb 


Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United 


States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Other States 


Total 189, 388 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Other States 


Total 1,283,820 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Other States 


Total 6,779 


1971 


14,300 
58,100 
12,000 
11,100 
16,500 


71,100 


183,100 


83,500 
420,000 
87,600 
77,700 
107, 300 


478,100 


1,254,200 


5,839 
7,229 
7,300 
7,000 
6,503 
6,724 


6,850 


1972 1973 
- Acreage - 

15,400 15,200 
56,800 50,900 
12,200 12,100 
11,000 10,800 
14,500 15,200 
70,700 70, 300 
180,600 174,500 


133,600 
490,100 
85,400 
71,500 
94, 300 
441,800 


8,675 
8,629 
7,000 
6,500 
6,503 
6,249 


7,291 


106,500 
526,600 
78,100 
75,600 
108, 000 
468,500 


-~ Average Yield, lb. - 


7,007 
10, 346 
6,455 
7,000 
7,105 
6,664 


7,813 


1974 


12,200 
52,400 
11,400 
10,600 
15,000 


68 , 000 


169,600 


- Production, '000 1b. - 


92,200 
510,700 
61,700 
77,400 
116,500 
441,500 


ee 


15316, 700° “4,363, 300° #15300, 000 


7,557 
9,746 
5,412 
7,302 
Teg 
6,493 


7,665 


Average 
1971-74 


14,275 
54,550 
L925 
10,875 
15,300 


70,025 


176,950 


103,950 
486,850 
78,200 
75,550 
106,525 


457,475 


153085550 


7,282 
8,925 
6,558 
6,947 
6,962 
6,533 


Tee She's, 


Sweet Corn: 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Other States 


Total 


366 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United 
States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 


cor 


4,995 
“1 939 
4,030 
4,134 
4,603 


27,543 


64,946 73,244 


a.1 Oe 


MeuOean 
WBWWAaAnN O 


foe) 


PTZ 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


7,415 
31,681 
3,553 
4,883 
5,790 


29303 


82,625 


1973 


7,729 
37,519 
4,178 
5,224 
6,447 


JL 209 


92,606 


1974 


8,599 
38 , 336 
4,841 
6,757 
7,746 
35,661 


101,940 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Average 


1971-74 


Sweet Corn: 
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Appendix Table 13c 


Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 459,342 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 4,212,800 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 9,171 


Loe 


21,800 
48,000 
108,100 
35,000 
28,800 
117,900 


63,400 


423,000 


243,700 
500, 200 


1,027,000 


448,000 
304,100 


1,077,600 


493,900 


4,094,500 


11,179 
10,421 
9,500 
12,800 
10,559 
9,140 
7,790 


9,680 


- Average Yield, 1b. 


12,358 
9,840 
10,000 
14,020 
10,639 
9,080 
7,136 


95305 


1972 1973 
- Acreage - 

21,800 26,600 
48,800 54,000 
117,100 102,000 
39,200 40,600 
28,000 38,200 
113,500 132,600 
60,230 595900 
428,630 453,900 

- Production, ‘000 1b. 
269,400 283,000 
480,200 455,800 
1,171,000 1,109,800 
549,600 597,600 
297,900 459,900 


1,030,600 1,021,000 
429,800 431, 300 


4,228,500 4,358,400 


10,639 
8,441 
10,880 
14,719 
12,039 
7,700 
7,200 


9,602 


Average 

1974 1971-74 
27,200 24,350 
56,700 SI, 6/2 
111,100 109,575 
41,400 39,050 
39,000 33,500 
118,100 120502) 
66,050 _ 62,395 
459,550 441,270 
305,700 275,450 
406,000 460,550 
951% 000.) 1,.059.7700 
598,800 548,500 
467,100 382, 250 
904,600 1,008,450 
502,800 464,450 
4,116,000 4,199,350 
hs ESS) oe, 
7,160 8,878 
8,380 9,671 
14,464 14,046 
LUST 11,410 
7,660 8,367 
ft Gu2 7,444 
8,957 9,517 


Sweet Corn: 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Average 
1966-70 


51,690 


Lae 


Bory 


3,144 
6,803 
10,373 
6,474 
4,060 
12,285 


6,457 


49,596 
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1972 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


3,570 
7,059 
125237 
Bay 
4,573 
13,192 


_5,745 


54,593 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 


1973 


3,976 
7,817 
13,429 
115773 
8,899 
12,456 


6,378 


64,728 


ee ee ae Oe 
UNWONNS 


i 
Nn 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States, by States, 1966-1974 


1974 


8,544 
11,023 
20,994 
22,066 
17,610 
18,997 


12,209 


111,443 


FrON WN © 


Appendix Table:13c (concl.) 


Average 
1971-74 
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CUCUMBERS 


The cucumber (Cucumis sativus) belongs to the gourd family 
(Cucurbitaceae), and as such is related to such plants as squashes 
and melons. The cucumber originated in north-west India, where it 
has been cultivated for at least 3,000 years, its cultivation subse- 
quently spreading into China and later into Europe. Most modern 
varieties in use in North America have gradually evolved from the 
European types, either as selections from direct importations, or as 
the result of planned or natural hybridization. 


Cucumbers may be classified into varieties based on their 
type of fruit and the normal end-use of their fruit. First, there 
are the field-grown slicing or table varieties which have white spines 
and a long-lasting green colour and are of fairly large size when 
mature, weighing about 1 pound when picked. Second, there are the 
much smaller field-grown pickling varieties with black or white 
spines. Third, there are the forcing or greenhouse varieties. All 
the above varieties of cucumbers contain seeds. The fourth group 
comprises the English or European seedless varieties, developed espe- 
cially for greenhouse culture at relatively low temperatures, without 
pollination, often 20 inches or more in length. This last group is 
becoming increasingly popular for greenhouse cultivation in Canada 
because of its better quality, easier digestion and higher market 
value than the seeded types. 


The cucumber is a warm season crop. It is susceptible to 
frost and wilts under extreme heat. It is best adapted to climates 


with average temperatures during the growing season of 18° Hon20°G 
without extremes of heat or cold. Cucumber seeds seldom germinate 


when the temperature is below 16°C. Depending on variety, the grow- 
ing season lasts from 50 to 90 days. The bulk of Canadian field- 
grown cucumbers is harvested in July, August, and September. 


The cucumber plant is adaptable to a wide range of fertile 
soils. Cucumbers have been successfully grown on soil types ranging 
from clay loams through muck soils to somewhat light sands. From the 
point of view of yield per acre, which is important for processing 
cucumbers, the crop usually does better on heavier soils - loams and 
clay loams - which have better moisture holding capabilities. But 
where the crops are intended for early market, as with many fresh 
market cucumbers, lighter soils are preferred. An abundant supply of 
organic matter is desirable, as is rotation each year with plants not 
belonging to the gourd family, especially legume crops. 


Cucumbers are one of the major vegetable crops grown in 
Canada. Annual average per capita consumption increased between the 
periods 1961-65 and 1966-70 from 7.0 to 8.9 pounds; for the 1971-74 
period it was 8.8 pounds. Consumption of cucumbers in processed forms 
has increased more rapidly than fresh market consumption. 


Immature cucumbers, used for pickling, are called gherkins. 
There is a related species, (C. Anguria), the West Indian gherkin, 
which is also used in pickles. For the purposes of the Canadian Customs 
Tariff, both of these are considered to be cucumbers and, to the 
extent that they are used in Canada, they are reflected in the statis- 
tics that follow. The figures do not, however, include the squirting 
cucumber (Ecbalium elabarium), only used medicinally. 
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GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Processing Cucumbers 


For processing cucumbers, the usual method of planting is by 
drilling the seed into rows 4 to 6 feet apart. Field seeding should 
not commence until all danger of frost is past. The young plants are 
subsequently thinned to a spacing of 6 to 12 inches between plants in 
the rows. 


Mechanical and/or chemical weed control is essential. To 
keep the soil loose and free from weeds, cucumbers should be culti- 
vated from the time the plants break through the ground until the 
spreading of the vines makes further working impracticable. After 
the vines cover the ground, it is often necessary to go through the 
field and pull out weeds that are gaining a foothold. Alternatively, 
chemicals are used for weed control. Cucumbers are subject to many 
pests and diseases. This means that pesticide controls are necessary 
in commercial-sized plantings. Pollination, particularly by bees, is 
essential for all seeded varieties of cucumbers. Without proper pol- 
lination, seeded variety cucumbers become deformed or miniature. In 
the case of seedless varieties, however, there is no need for pollina- 
tion, which actually spoils the fruit. For maximum yields and high 
quality, cucumbers must have a generous supply of water. 


Because of the large labour requirements involved, harvest- 
ing is the largest single cost item in the production of both proces- 
sing and fresh market field cucumbers. Processing cucumbers have to 
be picked at the right size and stage of maturity to avoid losses due 
to oversize and overmature fruits. While machines have been developed 
that can harvest processing cucumbers under California conditions, 
suitable machines for totally mechanized harvesting have not yet been 
developed for Canadian conditions. Individual growers in Canada are, 
however, increasingly using self-propelled or tractor-drawn "harvest 
aids" which carry pickers along a few inches above the rows, and also 
move the picked cucumbers on belts into crates, which later are 
transported to the farmyard or packing shed. After sorting and culling, 
the processing cucumbers are then packed in bulk containers for imme- 
diate delivery to the processing plant. 


Most of the acreage under processing cucumbers is negotiated 
prior to seeding, with prices for each grade of cucumber determined at 
that time. These negotiations are carried out by the individual 
grower, or as in Ontario in 1974, through a marketing board. There 
are probably a large number of producers, mostly with a small acreage 
under cucumbers, who sell their crop at harvest at prevailing prices. 
Harvesting consists of sorting the harvested cucumbers (since the 
better grades bring much higher prices), packing them into bulk con- 
tainers, delivering them to the processing plant and having them 
graded to determine the average price per ton. Grades are affected 
by growing conditions, and by the skill used in harvesting and in 
removing culls before shipping to the processing plant. 


Mp9) 


Fresh Market Field Cucumbers 


Only minor differences distinguish the growing of fresh 
market field cucumbers from the growing of processing cucumbers. An 
initial difference is that, since an important consideration in fresh 
market cucumbers is early maturity, lighter and warmer soils are pre- 
ferred for fresh market field cucumbers. Seeding and cultivation 
practices are similar in both cases, unless the grower of fresh market 
field cucumbers wants to gain the higher prices of the late greenhouse 
and early field cucumber market. In the latter event, cucumber plants 
are started in a greenhouse and are about four weeks old when trans-—- 
planted into the open field. The individual plants are covered at the 
Start with wire-supported wax paper or plastic "frost caps" which are 
removed when the plants begin to flower. In harvesting, as with pro- 
cessing cucumbers, fresh market field cucumbers are picked at frequent 
intervals to avoid oversize and overmature fruits. 


For marketing, fresh market field cucumbers are packed in a 
variety of ways, e.g., in ll-quart baskets, or in cartons containing 
either 2 dozen cucumbers weighing about 20 pounds or lugs containing 
30 pounds of cucumbers. Packing may be done either in a field shed 
or in a central packing-house. The fruits are washed, sorted by size 
and grade, and may be waxed to reduce evaporation and shrivelling. 
Temperatures during storage and transportation, and ideally even up 
to™the time of retail’ sale, Should be in the range Gf 7°" to 10-C, with 
a high relative humidity of 90 to 95 per cent. Cucumbers are a perish- 
able vegetable which can be stored, under the most appropriate circum- 
stances, in a marketable condition for a maximum of two weeks. 


Greenhouse Cucumbers 


Cucumbers are grown in greenhouses either as a spring or as 
a fall crop. The seeded-type cucumbers are usually grown only as a 
spring crop, while some of the European seedless varieties are grown 
both in the spring and in the fall. 


Greenhouse cucumber growers plant the seeds in flats or soil 
blocks, in a "starting house,'' or small section of the greenhouse area 
kept warmer than the rest, in December or early January; the plants 
are subsequently transplanted in the greenhouse beds when they are 
four to five weeks old, in January or February. The spring crop is 
harvested mainly during the months of March to July, with the seedless 
varieties bearing fruit somewhat earlier than the seeded varieties. 
The seeded varieties are harvested when the fruit is 7 inches or more 
in length and weighs about 1 pound; the seedless varieties are larger 
and are harvested at lengths from 12 to 20 inches. Fall season seed- 
less cucumbers are grown from August to November, and harvested mainly 
in October and November. Yields of greenhouse seedless cucumbers 
during the spring are slightly lower than those of the seeded vari- 
eties, but a premium price is usually obtainable for the larger, more 
easily digested and, reportedly, milder-flavoured seedless cucumbers. 


The marketing of greenhouse cucumbers is similar to the 
marketing of fresh market field cucumbers, except that a greater pro- 
portion of greenhouse cucumbers is centrally graded and packed by 
grower organizations. Very few are sold directly by farmers to 
consumers or retailers, and most are sold by number or by size to 
wholesalers. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE OF CUCUMBERS 


Total annual production of cucumbers in Canada, during 1971- 
74, averaged 147.0 million pounds (see Table la). While this output 
was only slightly higher than the average volume of 146.0 million 
pounds during 1966-70, it was up 53.4 per cent from the output of 95.9 
million pounds during 1961-65. The growth in output was due entirely 
to greater field production, since greenhouse cucumber production 
remained steady between the periods 1961-65 and 1966-70, and has sub- 
sequently declined fairly sharply. 


Production of all cucumbers has become more and more concen- 
trated in Ontario and Quebec. These two central region provinces, 
which together produced 86.5 per cent of the total volume of produc- 
tion in the 1961-65 period, accounted for 91.9 per cent of the national 
total during 1971-74. 


Production of cucumbers in Ontario rose on average by 53.8 
per cent, from 68.8 million pounds during 1961-65 to 105.7 million 
pounds during 1971-74. Quebec's production more than doubled during 
the period under review, from an annual average of 14.2 million pounds 
during 1961-65 to 29.3 million pounds during 1971-74. Production of 
all cucumbers declined in the Maritimes and British Columbia, and 
expanded only slightly in the Prairie Provinces, where an increase in 
greenhouse cucumber production more than offset a decrease in field 
production. 


The farm value of cucumber production has increased in each 
province, even in British Columbia and the Maritimes, where the decline 
in output was more than offset by higher unit farm-gate prices. For 
Canada as a whole, the total farm value of all cucumbers rose from an 
annual average of $5.7 million during 1961-65, to $10.6 million during 
1971-74, an increase of 86.3 per cent. By 1974 total farm value had 
reached $13.1 million. 


Average farm-gate prices have risen substantially during the 
period under review. The average return to the grower for all 
cucumbers, (field and greenhouse, fresh market and processing), 
averaged 7.2 cents per pound in the period 1971-74, and 8.9 cents in 
1974, compared with average returns of 5.9 and 6.3 cents per pound in 
1961-65 and 1966-70, respectively. It is noteworthy that the average 
return per pound was lowest in Ontario and Quebec, because production 
of processing cucumbers, with a lower average return, was most impor- 
tant and because the production of relatively expensive greenhouse 
cucumbers was of less significance in these than in other provinces. 


Field Cucumbers 


The total acreage of field cucumbers declined slightly 
between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, after reaching a peak during 
1966-70. On average, the total area under crop fell from 9,688 acres 
in the 1961-65 period to 9,283 acres in 1971-74, a decline of 4.2 per 
cent (see Table 1b). Throughout the period under review, the largest 
acreage of field cucumbers was in Ontario, and the second largest in 
Quebec. Approximately 92.0 per cent of the total Canadian acreage of 
all field cucumbers was concentrated in these two provinces in 1971-74. 
This compared with 87.3 per cent in 1961-65. 
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Table la: Cucumbers: Total Production, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
1961-65 

Average Average Average to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 

- Production, '000 1b. - 

Quebec £45173 235292 5050 Loe Loo 36,432 Soec20 29,344  +*107.0 
Ontario 68,799. 103,999" 9103,759"eL06,767 109, 615971025547 eLO5 7226 tes oa0 
B.C. 6,134 9,047 SoS 7,349 3,438 4,102 D5 206, SELLS 1 
Others 6,815 9,700 6,910 6,888 6,672 6,624 65/14 ema o 


Canada 95,875" 1465039" "1475121 1385203" 156,357 "1465499 "147,045" "> +°5324 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Quebec 536 935 5 Ua IP AT 807 1,560 15.653 L207 +140.1 
Ontario a2). 6,747 6,644 gle 7,445 9,425 7,632 mie eee! 
BeG. DOL 818 615 796 588 748 687 F294 
Others 487 761 834 887 868 bs 27h 965 + 98.2 

Canada 5,075) 9,261 9,220 9,502 10,461 13,097 105570 +) O06o 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

Quebec Shafts) 4.0 Died, Ad, reas Da pfieg oe 6 
Ontario Ge 6.5 6.4 6.6 6.8 9.2 Vez ae PADs(0) 
BeOr So 7 9.0 10.4 10.8 ys L LBs2 13.2 55 7 
Others UES TSK) 2 12.9 233 197 2: 14.2 +100.0 

Canada ae) 6.3 Gea 6.9 ear f 8.9 WAP) ntaeDre 0) 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


While total acreage declined slightly, total production of all 
field cucumbers increased substantially as a consequence of marked increases 
in yields per acre. Total production of all field cucumbers in Canada rose from 
an annual average of 70.4 million pounds during 1961-65 to 127.8 million pounds 
during 1971-74, an increase of 81.5 per cent. All of the increase in field 
cucumber production took place in the central region of Ontario and Quebec, 
whereas field cucumber production outside this region declined. In the period 
1971-74, over 94 per cent of the total production of field cucumbers took place 
in Ontario and Quebec. 


Between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, the average yield per acre 
for Canada as a whole almost doubled, from 7,269 to 13,769 pounds. The average 
yields in Ontario and Quebec increased by the largest absolute and percentage 
amounts during this period, although yields also rose in other areas. 
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Table 1b: Cucumbers: Field, Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, by 


Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Maritimes 466 500 160 210 210 200 195 
Quebec 2,484 25130 2,960 2,920 2,980 35.10 2,993 
Ontario 5, O7Anem 5 S04EUN 5,67 0RRN 6 07 Came 5.02 0smea G30 pena 547 
Prairies 398 380 270 260 220 200 238 
BaGe 366 484 B50 340 310 240 310 
Canada 9,688 10,004 9,410 8,700 9,640 9,380 9,283 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Maritimes 3,481 Dee 1,802 2,007 2,067 1,447 £5058 
Quebec 13,941 fe ed 30,488 16,936 36,058 32,092 29,069 
Ontario 46,592 82,774 89,384 92,682‘4)93,879 89,583 91,382 
Prairies 2,206 2576. 1,989 1,690 1,928 ‘i a Reel fa be 
BaGre 4,301 6,979 4,593 3,636 2,418 2,698 3,836 
Canada 70,421 7 D207790" ) 128 2567 1185 957 136,350 427 efoL Bl27.822 
- Average Yield, 1b. - 
Maritimes 7,470 10,248 ol 263 9,557 9,843 geo 9,390 
Quebec 5612 8,455 10,300 5,800 12,100 10,544 95712 
Ontario 7,799) 814,020 415,764; 518,648°0215.858 415,912) 416,474 
Prairies 5,291 7,318 7,367 6,500 8,764 6,055 7,164 
BGs APR eH 14,419 13,1235 16,576 7,800 Ligzes 12,374 
Canada 7,269 12,074 £3,630 shia Sy pe) 14,144 3 Oey, x yeaa fo he, 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimes 196 276 118 136 IESG; Ihe 133 
Quebec 522 922 Eeiz2 779 Le 1,586 1,250 
Ontario 1.6478 (4 B8914). «42069; ee, 48142) 22117. caes050me ms 2 e6e0 
Prairies ALIKG, 188 179 169 174 182 176 
peGe Diels 390 285 339 BUS 288 296 
Canada 2,685 5,691 Ln ms 5,904 6.253 8,230 oe es 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. 
Maritimes 5.6 Byes 625 6.8 ao Shelf 58" 
Quebec Shs 7/ 4.0 Bad 4.6 bP) 4.8 My 5' 
Ontario Jeo ay7 4.6 4.8 eG 6.8 yee d 
Prairies Dee 6.8 9.0 10.0 9.0 520 LORS 
Bace 4.9 D0 hes 2 6.0 1153 Oe 7 Voll 
Canada 32.0 | (A Sel0) eT 6.4 Sil! 


(a) Tariff Board estimate. 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Table lc: Cucumbers: Greenhouse, Production, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 
1961-1974 


% Change 

1961-65 
Average Average Average to 
1961-65 . 1966-70 1971 EOLZ 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 


- Production, '000 lb. - 


Quebec 232 160 opt 263 374 434 Zip tet Loe 
Ontario P2eLOl bei 2oo Lo, lee tee 0090) 19,9390 212.964 71a. 340 935.5 
isis Be Moles 2,060 ol, 540 eel. 713 T5020. “A046 5569 a2 503 
Others ieee iP, LO omg LS ey Loe 2,677 a, 9CO) e372 ett OeG 

Canadagpe2574545 25,2405 115. 86558195252 0 2050078 185768 | 1932237 92405 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Quebec 14 Lo 5 28 46 67 36 Ly ce 
Ontario 254146 ides S186" 2557S jee oil a2529 30373 De 92 ane RS ix} 
B.C. 520 428 330 457 515 460 391 Ee? Die 
Others 182 296 Or. 582 539 967 656 +260.4 


Canada 25990 S70 LOR 835447 55008 A223 4867) 964,035 . + 34.9 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Quebec 6.0 8.1 16nd 10.6 dane 15.4 IWC Fea oS LE ) 
Ontario Ue. 1333 L729 18.0 20.9 200 2066) @ toooes 
BoC. AAS 20 7 24.6 26.7 30.9 3260 2846. 63.4 
Others 14.8 L625 OY gow’ USe 2 20.1 24.4 2OC Se pecteD / are, 

Canada vie ay 14.1 18.3 18: 7 pag ie! 29 20 Aan 


Source: "Statistics Canada: 


Total farm values of field cucumbers more than doubled between the 
periods 1961-65 and 1971-74 for Canada as a whole and increased in every 
province or region except the Maritimes. The total Canadian farm value of 
field cucumbers rose from an annual average $2.7 million during 1961-65 to 
$6.5 million during 1971-74, an increase of 143.4 per cent. As in the case 
of acreage and production, farm receipts from field cucumbers were concen- 
trated in Ontario and Quebec. In the period 1971-74, the central region 
received $5.9 million or 90.7 per cent of total Canadian farm receipts from 
field cucumbers. Of this total, Ontario growers received $4.7 million and 
Quebec growers $1.2 million. 


Average farm values for all field cucumbers rose from 3.8 cents 
per pound during 1961-65 to 5.1 cents per pound during 1971-74. Quebec and 
Ontario, the only two provinces to record increases in the output of field 
cucumbers during these years, recorded the lowest average farm prices paid, 
4.3 and 5.1 cents per pound respectively (see Table 1b). 
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Due to limitations imposed by confidentiality of data, a 
breakdown of field production between processing and fresh market 
cucumbers was not available with respect to separate provinces or 
regions, except for Ontario and British Columbia. It can be seen 
from this data that production of processing cucumbers greatly exceeds 
that of fresh market field cucumbers in Ontario while the output of 
these two is more nearly the same in British Columbia. Moreover, 
production of processing cucumbers has expanded rapidly in Ontario, 
as has the output of fresh market field cucumbers in that province; 
production of both has diminished in British Columbia, particularly 
that of processing cucumbers (see Appendix Table 2). 


Greenhouse Cucumbers 


In terms of volume or poundage, greenhouse production of 
cucumbers in Canada is relatively small, accounting for only 13.1 per 
cent of Canadian cucumber production in the 1971-74 period. However, 
in terms of farm value, the corresponding proportion was much larger, 
38.2 per cent, because the grower of greenhouse cucumbers receives, 
on average, more per pound that the grower of field cucumbers. 


Total production of greenhouse cucumbers in Canada declined 
during the period under review, from an annual average of 25.5 
million pounds during 1961-65 to 19.2 million pounds during 1971-74, 
a decrease of 24.5 per cent (see Table lc). Almost all of this 
decline occurred after 1970. 


Ontario remained the principal producing area for green- 
house cucumbers throughout this period, even though the greater part 
of the decline in Canadian greenhouse cucumber production between the 
periods 1961-65 and 1971-74 took place in that province. By the 
1971-74 period, Ontario's production averaged 14.3 million pounds or 
74.6 per cent of total Canadian production. 


Among areas outside Ontario, greenhouse production in 
British Columbia declined from an annual average of 1.8 million 
pounds during 1961-65 to 1.4 million pounds during 1971-74. Green- 
house production in the rest of Canada combined, increased during 
this period from 1.4 million pounds to 3.5 million pounds. 


Despite the decline in the volume of greenhouse cucumber 
production, the total farm value of greenhouse cucumbers increased 
from an annual average of $3.0 million during 1961-65 to $4.0 million 
during 1971-74, and to $4.9 million in 1974, due to sharp increases 
in the average farm value per pound of this product. Average returns 
per pound to the grower of greenhouse cucumbers, for Canada as a whole, 
rose from 11.7 cents per pound during 1961-65 to 21.0 cents per pound 
in the 1971-74 period and 25.9 cents per pound in 1974. Average 
returns per pound rose in each province or region, but they differed 
substantially from one area to another in 1974. For instance, the 
average farm value in Quebec was 15.4 cents per pound while it was in 
excess of 20 cents per pound in the Maritimes, Ontario, and British 
Columbia. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Information respecting the supply and disposition of cucum- 
bers is given in Table 2. Certain supply and disposition ratios are 
in Appendix Table 3. The available data are somewhat incomplete in 
that figures for exported fresh cucumbers and imported cucumber 
pickles are available only with respect to trade with the United 
States. No data are available with reference to any possible exports 
of semi-processed cucumbers or to exports or imports of preserved 
cucumbers in such products as mixed pickles. Although the discussion 
which follows takes no account of these gaps in information, it is 
believed that they do not seriously undermine the validity of the 
analysis. 


Total consumption of cucumbers in Canada has increased sub- 
Stantially in recent years, rising from an annual average of 132.7 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 193.5 million pounds in 1971-74. The 
growth in the volume of consumption, amounting to 60.7 million pounds 
or almost 46 per cent, may be compared with a corresponding growth of 
10-1 million pounds (from 38/0 *to%40 2) miliion pounds) yor "27 per cent, 
on the import side. Evidently the major part both of the market 
expansion and of the total market has been supplied by Canadian 
producers. 


Put in a slightly different way, while Canadian production 
of cucumbers amounted to 72.2 per cent of total domestic disappear- 
ance in the period 1961-65, by 1971-74 this proportion had risen to 
76.0 per cent. However, as measured in the above terms, Canada's 
degree of self-sufficiency, at 79.0 per cent, was highest during 
1966-70. Between this period and the period 1971-74 domestic produc- 
tion increased by less than 1 per cent, while imports of cucumbers 
in all forms increased by 16.7 per cent. Much of this growing 
dependency upon foreign sources of supply would appear to have been 
associated with the concomitant decline in greenhouse production. 


Growth in the domestic consumption of cucumbers has been 
more in cucumbers for processing than cucumbers for the fresh market. 
In quantitative terms, consumption of processed cucumbers increased 
by some 61 per cent between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, this 
being more than twice the corresponding rate of increase with respect 
to fresh market cucumbers. Thus, while cucumbers consumed in proces- 
sed form accounted for 50.7 per cent of total domestic disappearance 
in the period 1961-65, by 1971-74 they were accounting for 56.0 per 
cent. However, contrary to the situation applying to most other 
vegetables, whereby the major gains on the processing side have been 
recorded by imports, Canadian producers have more than held their own 
with respect to the market for processing cucumbers. Indeed, while 
Canadian production of processing cucumbers approximately doubled 
between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, imports of cucumbers 
destined for the processing and processed markets halved. Domestic 
producers supplied 100.5 million pounds, or 92.7 per cent, of the 
108.4 million pounds of cucumbers consumed in processed form in 
Canada in the period 1971-74. 
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Imports of fresh cucumbers for processing appear to have 
declined sharply, from an annual average of 10.6 million pounds during 
1961-65 to 3.0 million pounds during 1971-74. At the same time, 
imports of already processed or semi-processed cucumbers in fresh 
equivalent weight, apparently changed little in volume terms. In the 
period 1971-74 an annual average of 1.8 million pounds of semi- 
processed cucumbers and 3.1 million pounds of cucumber pickles were 
imported. In total, these accounted for 2.5 per cent by weight of 
all domestic cucumber consumption. 


Fresh market cucumber imports have increased most, supply- 
ing virtually all the 30 per cent increase in consumption recorded 
between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74. During the latter period, 
fresh market imports were averaging 40.1 million pounds per year and 
were accounting for almost 48 per cent of total fresh market consump- 
tion. Canadian production for the domestic fresh market, at 44.9 
million pounds, was virtually unchanged from what it had been in the 
1961-65 period. However, if the figures for domestic production are 
adjusted to exclude the output of greenhouse cucumbers (which 
declined from 25.5 to 19.2 million pounds per year during the period 
in question), it appears that field production for the fresh market 
expanded from an annual average of 19.4 million pounds in the period 
1961-65 to 25.7 million pounds in 1971-74, which in proportionate 
terms represents an increase of almost exactly one-third. Further, 
since during the aforementioned period greenhouse farmers were 
effectively doubling their production of tomatoes, it remains an open 
question as to whether the decline in the output of greenhouse cucum- 
bers was basically a grower reaction to lower-priced competing 
cucumber imports or a switch to tomatoes. 


Data respecting the monthly supply of domestic cucumbers on 
the Canadian fresh market are presented in Appendix Table 4. These 
figures indicate that supplies are available in all months of the 
year but that quantities in January and December are extremely 
limited. Shipments of domestic cucumbers are, moreover, also very 
small during November and February, and even during October and March 
locally grown supplies are still well below the level of other months. 
The bulk of domestic shipments occur in July, August, and September, 
when fresh field cucumbers are available. It is probable that green- 
house production accounts for virtually the entire supply of home- 
grown cucumbers during the other nine months of the year. 


When domestic supplies, from either field or greenhouse 
production are practically not available, as during the months 
November to February, Canadian consumers are almost entirely depend- 
ent on imports. During the months October, March, April, May, and 
June, when domestic supplies consist almost exclusively of greenhouse 
cucumbers, imports comprised an average of 48.1 per cent of total 
fresh market disappearances for the period 1971-74. This percentage 
was well above the corresponding one for the periods 1961-65 and 
1966-70, 29.1 per cent and 36.0 per cent respectively; imports 
increased their share of a growing market during these months as 
Canadian greenhouse production of cucumbers declined. During the 
remaining three months of the year, July-September, the period when 
consumption is relatively greatest and most domestic supplies are 
the relatively cheaper field cucumbers, the level of import penetra- 
tion was lowest, an average of 17.4 per cent for the three months 
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for the four years 1971 to 1974. Even though the Canadian output of 
field cucumbers for the fresh market has increased since 1961-65, 
imports have increased more rapidly, expanding their share of Canadian 
consumption of fresh market cucumbers during the months July-September 
from 10.0 per cent in 1961-65. 


The regional distribution of fresh market cucumber imports 
is indicated in Appendix Table 7. Measured in per capita terms, 
these imports have been greatest in relation to western Canada and 
the Atlantic Provinces, which accounted for 28.8 per cent and 9.1 
per cent respectively of the pertinent yearly average total of 43.1 
million pounds in the 1971-74 period. The significantly lower per 
capita figure with respect to imports of fresh market cucumbers into 
the central provinces is hardly surprising in view of the heavy con- 
centration of cucumber production (91.9 per cent of the national 
total, by volume) in Ontario and Quebec. Accompanying the increasing 
concentration of the industry in these provinces between the periods 
1966-70 and 1971-74 was a negligible (3.8 per cent) growth of fresh 
market imports into the central region. By contrast, imports of fresh 
market cucumbers into western Canada and the Atlantic Provinces 
increased by 65.2 per cent and 30.7 per cent respectively. Put 
another way, of the average increase of 6.8 million pounds of fresh 
market cucumbers imported into Canada between the periods 1966-70 and 
1971-74, some 71.9 per cent went to British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces while a further 13.6 per cent went to the Atlantic region, 
only 14.5 per cent was shipped to the major production and consumption 
areas of Ontario and Quebec. 


IMPORTS 


Appendix Table 6 sets forth imports of fresh cucumbers, 
including those for the fresh market and for processing, by countries 
of origin. The major supplier has been the United States, which 
provided, on average, 29.5 million pounds per year (81.2 per cent of 
the total) during the years 1966-70 and 32.1 million pounds (71.3 
per cent of the total) during 1971-75. Mexico's share of total 
imports increased from 15.4 per cent to 27.3 per cent over the same 
period, and would have been greater except for a sharp decline in 
1975. Other sources include the Bahamas and the Canary Islands. 


The sources of fresh market imports into various regions of 
the country are further set out, for the years 1972 to 1974, in 
Appendix Table 9. This table shows that Florida provided nearly half 
the imports from the United States, with significant amounts coming 
from North and South Carolina, California, Texas, and Virginia. 
Florida was the major supplier to the Atlantic region with Virginia a 
distant second. Florida and Mexico each supplied slightly more than 
one-third of the imports into the central region, with about one-sixth 
coming from the Carolinas. Mexico supplied more than one-half of the 
imports into western Canada, with significant amounts also coming 
from California and Texas. The sources of supply suggest that imports 
are primarily field, not greenhouse, cucumbers. 
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EXPORTS 


Canada exports only a small proportion of its output of 
fresh cucumbers. The only available data on cucumber exports relate 
to fresh shipments to the United States, derived from United States 
import statistics. These shipments averaged 1.1 million pounds per 
year during 1961-65; they subsequently rose to an annual average of 
2.3 million pounds in the 1966-70 period and fell to 1.7 million 
pounds during 1971-74, at which time they accounted for 1.1 per cent 
of total domestic production. In 1975, such exports totalled 0.4 
million pounds. 


United States import data for recent years show more than 
one-third of incoming cucumber shipments from Canada taking place in 
August. Other months with above-average shipments have been September, 
in the latter part of the Canadian field production season, and April, 
when greenhouse produce would have been available. 


PRICES 


Farm-gate prices, or farm values, for field cucumbers and 
greenhouse cucumbers are given, on a regional basis, in Tables 1b and 
lc. For field cucumbers, the national average during the years 1971-74 
was 5.1 cents per pound, ranging from 4.3 cents in Quebec and 5.1 cents 
in*Ontario to 7.7 cents in/ British, Columbia .and@loes, centsrsinetne 
Prairie Provinces. Returns to growers for greenhouse cucumbers are 
much higher than those for field cucumbers, as, of course, costs of 
production with respect to the former also are higher; the national 
average return during the years 1971-74 was 21.0 cents with provincial 
averages ranging from 13.1 cents in Quebec to 28.6 cents in British 
Columbia. 


Separate figures for prices of field cucumbers destined for 
the fresh market and those for processing are available only for the 
provinces of Ontario and British Columbia. These figures are given in 
Table 3 and show that, in Ontario, fresh market cucumbers returned an 
average of 1 to 2 cents per pound more to the grower than processing 
cucumbers and that this difference in British Columbia, involving much 
smaller quantities, was considerably larger. 


The average price per pound received for processing cucum- 
bers covers a wide range of prices for different grades. In Ontario 
in 1970, for example, when the overall farm-gate prices for processing 
cucumbers was 4.0 cents per pound, the average prices received for the 
six grades of cucumbers marketed by growers in Essex and Kent counties, 
who cooperated in a study by the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, ranged from 1.5 to 10.8 cents per pound. 
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Table 3: Cucumbers: Field, Fresh and Processing, Average 
Farm Value, Ontario and British 


Columbia, 1966-1974 


Ontario British Columbia 
Fresh Processing Fresh Processing 
=i¢ sper ub. — 

1966 aa eS fe Sle) 
1967 4.9 oS: oo Sis) 
1968 4.9 4:8 S.4 a0 
1969 550 4.8 8.6 Bie 
1970 yes, 4.0 8.4 4.8 
Average 

1966-70 Dae ray S43 te 
1971 4.9 es. 9.9 3.0 
1972 6.0 Es, 9.4 a3 
1973 6.4 ORG 13.6 0 
1974 Oot 6.6 Gera Gig 
Average 

1971-74 6.4 Sa bine 4.8 


Source: Provincial data? 


Weekly wholesale to retail prices for fresh market cucumbers 
at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are set out in 
detail in Appendix Tables 10a and 10b and are summarized in Table 4. 
As might be expected, the lowest prices during the year were for 
domestic field cucumbers during the Canadian production season; for 
much of the time when such cucumbers were available, there were no 
quotations for imported cucumbers. 


The data suggest that, when domestic field cucumbers are 
available, wholesale prices of these cucumbers are at a level below 
those of the imported product, so that the volume of the latter is 
restricted, particularly in those market areas where local supplies 
are abundant. The wholesale price of Canadian greenhouse cucumbers 
is, generally speaking, higher than the wholesale price of imported 
cucumbers. This is due to the fact that production costs of green- 
house cucumbers are substantially higher than those of the imported 
field cucumbers. In recent years this may have contributed to lower 
Canadian consumption and production, even though the purchaser has 
been willing to pay a premium for the domestic greenhouse product. 
Wholesale-to-retail prices of domestic greenhouse cucumbers exceeded 
those of imported field-grown cucumbers by 10 cents per pound or more 
in Vancouver and Halifax, and by 5 to 10 cents per pound in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Winnipeg. 
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The Board was able to obtain information on the landed cost, 
i.e., the cost to the Canadian wholesaler, of imported cucumbers at 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, see Appendix Tables lla and 11b and 
Table 5. An examination of this data indicates that the f.o.b. prices, 
freight and brokerage charges, and duties levied are extremely vari- 
able. Detailed data available to the Board make it clear that the 
freight and brokerage charges invariably exceed the amount of duty 
levied, often by a considerable amount, regardless of whether the 
applicable duty is the specific or the ad valorem rate. Therefore, 
it would appear that the freight and brokerage costs constitute an 
important element of protection to the Canadian producer. Taken 
together, freight and brokerage charges and the duty added as much as 
LOO=perscent\totthe £.0.ba price, where the latter was low, and; 
conversely, as much as 30 per cent where the f.o.b. price was high. 


Table 5: The Landed Cost of Imported Cucumbers in Toronto, 


Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, Total 
Cost Brokerage, Landed 
fie Dre etc. Duty Cost 


- range in ¢ per 1b. - 


Toronto 1972 4.8-11.3 2 ead, 0.5-2.5 720-162 
1973 7.2-10.5 2 0—Aied. Free 10.4-13.6 
1974 6.4-11.4 2.3-4.2 0.6-1.1 10.7-14.8 
Winnipeg 1974 7.7-20.8 3.0-6.2 Free-2.8 13.7-26.9 
Vancouver 1974 6.5-17.8 Pies Ales me Free-2.6 Lpe/s=22 58 


Source: Appendix Tables lla and 11b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


During the years 1971-74, annual U.S. production of cucum- 
bers averaged 1,612.2 million pounds, about 11 times the Canadian 
average. Of this total, which comprised 447.2 million pounds for the 
fresh market and 1,165.0 million pounds for processing, less than 1 
per cent was exported, almost entirely to Canada. U.S. shipments to 
the domestic market, at 1,596.5 million pounds, supplied 90.3 per 
cent of U.S. consumption. Imports averaged 171.8 million pounds, of 
which 92 per cent, or 158.0 million pounds, came from Mexico. 


Cucumbers are produced in almost all states of the United 
States. Some details are given in Appendix Tables 12a, 12b, and 12c. 
The largest individual producing states are Michigan, California, 
North Carolina, and Florida. As the production season in Michigan 
is the same as in Ontario, the other states are the major suppliers 
to the Canadian market during the months when only domestic greenhouse 
production is available. 


Average U.S. yields per acre in the 1971-74 period were 


9,600 pounds for fresh market produce and 9,100 pounds for processing 


cucumbers. 


Canadian average of 13,800 pounds. 
areas are compared in Table 6, as are average farm values. 


The overall average of 9,200 pounds compares to the 
Yields in the principal producing 
The yields 


in the principal growing areas in Canada would appear to equal or to 
exceed yields in the main producing areas of the United States, with 
the exception of California. 


Table 6: 


Cucumbers, Fresh and Processing: 
per Acre and Farm Values, Principal Growing 


Average Yields 


Areas, Canada and the United States, 1971-74 


Province Average Yield per Acre Average Farm Values 
or State Fresh Processing All Fresh Processing Aa 
- lb. - - ¢/lb. - 

Canada fe Pi 13,769 a i Bee 
Ontario Lieo0 apes yak 16,474 6.4 520 a sd 
Quebec ace os 9,712 2 2 “so 
British 

Columbia 11,884 L2go2z 0 Mg We AVe2 4.8 hed 
United States 95632 9,060 Sag 8.9 Se 2 6.2 
Michigan rep ee! 7 20 73658 8.8 4.9 yee 
Galifornia 24,858 24,167 24,409 ol 5.0 6.4 
North 

Carolina fies is pay SIRT pl Sea 5.°6 6.2 
Florida STATS a 45 8.8 se ae 
source: “lable ib, Appendix, Tables 2,. I2a, 2b and 12c. 


Average returns to the grower for fresh market and processing cucumbers 
during 1971-74 were lower in the principal growing areas in Canada than 
in those in the United States. However, in 1974, the farm-gate prices, 
in Ontario and British Columbia, at 6.6 and 8.1 cents respectively, 
exceeded those in California, 6.2 cents, and Michigan, 6.3 cents. 


The Board has only limited information respecting comparative 
costs of production. Such details as are available are given in Tables 
7 and 8 for fresh market cucumbers and for processing cucumbers respec- 
tively. Table 7 indicates that, with respect to fresh market cucumbers, 
costs in Ontario are possibly lower than in Florida, especially when 
the effects of inflation on Florida costs since 1972-73 are taken into 
account. However, the Florida cost per pound is probably overstated 
in that the actual average yield in that state, in the two years in 
question was 11,521 pounds, which would probably have resulted in a 
lower cost per pound than that indicated in Table 7. The Ontario costs 
for 1974 are based on a yield somewhat higher than the provincial 
average. The yield used for British Columbia is very much larger than 
the provincial average, so that, with similar costs, the average cost 
per pound on the basis of the average actual yield would be considerably 
higher. 


SiS 
Table 7: Cucumbers, Fresh Market: Field Production Costs in 
Rlorida, oso.Aa,s.cOMparedawith Production Costs: in 
Ontario and British Columbia 


; British 
Florida Ontario Columbia 
1972-73 1974 1974 
Yield per acre (1b.) 8,900 17,000 28,000 
Sek hoe, 
Pre-harvest costs 554 622 1035 
Harvest and 
marketing costs 464 985 1,824 
Land charges DL smey 298 
Other overhead tale | 
All costs per acre 1,039 1,709 3,414 
-¢- 
All costs per lb. In O20 eee 


Background paper prepared by G.A. Fisher for the Tariff Board, 
September 1974. 


Source: 


The estimated cost of producing processing cucumbers pre- 
sented in Table 8 is based on yields well above the average achieved 
by all growers in each of the two areas covered. Based on the average 
yields, the costs would be somewhat higher than stated, with Ohio 
perhaps having an advantage of approximately 1 cent per pound. 


Table 8: Cucumbers for Processing: Comparison of 
Production Costs, Ontario and Ohio, 1974 
Ontario Ohio 
Yield per acre (l1b.) 21,200 18,740 
ee 
Pre-harvest costs AWS RSS 4 145.62 
Harvesting and 
marketing costs 985.01 731256 
Land charges LOO 72. 00 
Other costs See 2. 00 
Total costs per acre NE aeR = eho! Wh Le Om Sais 
a 
Costs per lb. 62.03 5.42 


SOURCE Tem OD omit. 
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Information regarding costs in the greenhouse industry, 
together with such comparisons as are available, is given in the 
section of this report dealing with tomatoes. 


It was found that the cost of producing a pound of green- 
house cucumbers had risen from 6.3 cents in 1963-66 to 9.7 cents in 
1973 and further to an estimated 13.2 cents in 1975. Average prices - 
for greenhouse cucumbers delivered at the packing plant also increased, 
from 9.3 cents in 1963-66 to 17.7 cents in 1973. However, the average 
price dropped to 17.5 cents in 1975. 


In other words, from the mid sixties to 1973, greenhouse 
cucumber producers recovered higher production costs fully through 
higher prices, and the net return to the grower for labour and 
Management increased from 3.0 cents per pound to 8.0 cents per pound. 
However, this was not the case after 1973, when the net return 
dropped to 4.3 cents per pound. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh cucumbers are classified under tariff items 8711-1 
and 8712-1 as follows: 


Beer Motion Gen. 
8711-1 Cucumbers when imported by 
manufacturers for use in 
the manufacture of pickles 
OL PLeSCEVeGS. sce ess cae viet Free LOipwe. 2D sph ics 
8712-1 Cucumbers, n.o.p. per pound Free Piveted’ (2nfers- 
or or 


10 (pc. LUCDec. 


In any 12 month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess 
of 22 weeks which may be 
divided into two separate 
periods, and the 10 per cent 
duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not inteffect. 


These two tariff items, both of which are bound under GATT, 
were introduced into the Customs Tariff in their present form in 1959. 
Prior to that date, all fresh cucumbers were dutiable under a single 
item. The rates of duty applicable to cucumbers since May 2, 1930 
are given in the following table. 
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Table 9: Cucumbers, Fresh: Rates of Duty, for Selected 
Periods 
Effective Date eae M.F.N. General 
May 2, 1930‘? Free 27% p.c s0n ce 
PROLOG eres ionore {ilar miee ee 
Jan. al, 19396?) Free TOAD ee SLOG ates (b) 
‘anean lag 1948? Free 2a Ae, 30 p.c a) 
(12 weeks) 
or 
LOM Dane 
June 1, 1950 Free 2% cts. 2 Cts. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
or or 
EO Dac. LO SD sts 
Apr ealOent 959 
For processing Free WO Pics. 20 sO 
Other Free 2% cts. 2% cts. 
(22 weeks) (22 weeks) 
or or 
10 ae) 10 eon) 


(a) The General Tariff applied to imports from the United States 
until December 31, 1935 and to imports from Mexico until 
February 8, 1946. 

(b) Subject to a minimum rate; from June 1 to October 31 of each year, 
of 1 cent per pound. 

(c) Not applied until 1950. 

(d) The 10 p.c. rate was temporarily suspended, and off-season free 
entry substituted, from February 20, 1973 to February 19, 1974. 


SOurCce+) Canadian Customs, [arLir. 


Free entry under the British Preferential Tariff has pre- 
vailed throughout the period under review. The M.F.N. rate was 
reduced as a result of trade agreements with the United States and 
the original GATT negotiations; it was further altered in 1959, and 
the separate provision for cucumbers for processing introduced, as a 
result of GATT negotiations. The Gen. rate was reduced to the same 
level as the M.F.N. rate in 1950 and remains the same as the M.F.N. 
rate for fresh market cucumbers. Since 1959, the Gen. rate on 
cucumbers for processing has again been higher than the M.F.N. rate. 


In so far as the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff 
are concerned, fresh cucumbers may be made subject to the specific 
duty, on a regional basis, for a length of time, in any fiscal year, 
not exceeding 22 weeks, which may be divided into two periods. Prior 
to 1959, the maximum period for which the specific duty could be 
applied was 12 weeks, which could not be divided. 
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The dates of the application and the removal of the specific 
duty, since 1966, are set out in Appendix Table 13. In the Maritime 
Provinces the specific duty has invariably been applied for the 
maximum permitted period of 154 days. In the central region, it has 
usually been applied for the full period, although only 17 weeks were 
used in 1971 and 20% weeks in 1975. In western Canada, the full period 
has only been used in 1972 and 1973 ( in the latter year, a Free rate 
would have applied had the specific duty not been in effect, because 
of the temporary suspension of the off-season duty) and in 1975. This 
is also the only region where split periods have been used. While the 
two seasons overlap, the dates suggest that the specific duty was 
introduced in that region to cover the peak of the spring greenhouse 
season, then removed until domestic field cucumbers came on to the 
market. In the other regions, the specific duty was also generally 
introduced to cover part of the spring greenhouse crop and remained 
in effect into the field crop season. Unloads data published by 
Agriculture Canada indicate that domestic cucumbers are available in 
negligible quantities in November, December, January, and February, 
and are small in March and October. Nonetheless, there are probably 
about 30 weeks in each year when domestic production, either green- 
house or field, forms a significant part of the supply, a somewhat 
longer period than the 22 weeks for which the specific duty can at 
present be applied. Field cucumbers are available for a period of 12 
weeks and greenhouse cucumbers in significant quantities for about 18 
weeks. 


The bulk of the imports of cucumbers, coming from the United 
States and Mexico, are dutiable. Cucumbers imported free of duty 
formed a significant part of total supply only from February 20, 1973 
to February 19, 1974, when free entry was substituted for the 10 p.c. 
off-season rate. However, there are imports, free of duty, under the 
British Preferential Tariff coming from such Commonwealth areas as the 
Bahamas and Belize, which supplied more than 2 per cent of the imports 
in 1974 and 1.3 per cent during the period 1971-75. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty on cucumbers, 
n.oO.p., primarily field cucumbers for the fresh market, is shown in 
Appendix Table 14. It can be seen that it has dropped in recent 
years. The Board's calculations indicated that from 1966 to 1972 the 
ad valorem equivalent ranged between 25 and 30 per cent, but with 
increased prices for imports, it dropped to 22.7 per cent in 1973 and 
21.0 per cent in 1974. According to The Canadian Horticultural 
Council, the seasonal duties levied in 1935 had an ad valorem equiva- 
lent of 96.3 per™cent, Ingl939 vot 4075 per cent ,eine L047 for 26.9 8per 
cent, in’ 1954 of 44:9 per cent, and*?i1n 1956" 0f 3070, per cent. 


The United States applies specific duties to cucumbers all 
year. Under Column 1, the equivalent to the M.F.N. rate in the 
Canadian tariff schedule, the lowest rate is applied during July and 
August, when domestic field cucumbers are normally plentiful and 
cheap; an intermediate rate is used in the winter months when domestic 
supplies would be at their shortest, and the highest rate is in effect 
for the balance of the year. The actual provision in the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States Annotated is as follows: 
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Column 1 Column 2 
Vegetables, fresh, chilled or frozen 
Cucumbers: 


135.90 If entered during the period 
from December 1 in any year 
to the last day of the 
following February, 
inclusive ZeeC Inert yl br. Sc per lb; 


135.91 If products of Cuba ieee ena Dee eae 


135.92 If entered during the period 
from March 1 to June 30, 
inclusive, or the period 
from September 1 to 
November 30, inclusive, 
in any year 36=perslb: Joapere Lb. 


P35%93 If products of Cuba 2.4¢ per haa 


135.94 If entered during the period 
from July 1) to August: 31, 
inclusive, in any year Le SCaperaLD. Bea perELb. 


(s) Suspended. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the separ- 
ate tariff provisions for cucumbers for processing should be abolished 
and that all cucumbers should be dutiable under one item, with con- 
tinued free entry under the British Preferential Tariff. For the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, the proposal was for a 
Seasonal rate of 3 cents per pound, but not less than 20 per cent ad 
valorem, to be applicable for up to 30 weeks in any fiscal year, with 
free entry for the balance of the year. It further proposed that it 
should be permissible to divide the 30 weeks into two periods. There 
is now no pre-packaging duty on cucumbers and none was proposed. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association advocated the 
continusationgawicChoutechanse,inarates,  Ofstaritfeitem,8/li-l.. but 
with "cucumbers for manufacture," instead of the existing wording. 


The Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing Board 
proposed that cucumbers, n.o.p., now classified under tariff item 
8712-1 should be free of duty from October lst to March 15th, and 
that for the balance of the year, cucumbers should be dutiable under 
all tariffs at a rate of 3 cents per pound but not less than 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Although that Board indicated that its proposal was 
intended to increase the dutiable period to 30 weeks, it would, in 
fact, make cucumbers dutiable for 199 days (283 weeks). 
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The Canadian Importers Association Inc. drew attention to 
the Tariff Board's Report on Reference No. 140 - Greenhouse Vegetables, 
published in 1969. It noted that the Board had not recommended any 
increases in the duty on cucumbers and that it had recommended duty- 
free entry for the months of December, January, and February. The 
Association advocated the implementation of this recommendation. 


The more general representations made by the National Farmers 
Union and the Consumers’ Association of Canada are also relevant to 
cucumbers. 


Apart from The Canadian Horticultural Council, which proposed 
the deletion of tariff item 8711-1, and the Canadian Food Processors 
Association, which advocated retention of the item, no specific pro- 
posals were made with respect to cucumbers for processing. The Horti- 
cultural Council's proposal was said to be designed to encourage 
processors to contract for their needs in Canada. The processors, on 
the other hand, favoured retention of the present situation where duty 
is levied all the year round, but at a lower rate than the seasonal 
specific duty now in effect. It should be noted that, on occasion, 
processors have obtained remissions of duty paid on cucumbers imported 
for processing in Canada. 


With regard to fresh market cucumbers, there was general 
agreement that duty-free entry should be available for periods when 
Canadian production is not available. The suggestion of the Horti- 
cultural Council, for a maximum application period of 30 weeks, 
capable of being split into two periods would ensure that for at least 
22 weeks in each year cucumbers would be free of duty, a longer period 
than that recommended by the Board in its report on Reference No. 140 
and a more flexible arrangement than that suggested by the marketing 
agency for the Ontario greenhouse producers. 


The proposal of extending the period of application of the 
seasonal duty from 22 weeks to 30 weeks would in fact increase the 
level of tariff protection for growers during the additional eight 
weeks with the proposed specific seasonal duty of 3 cents per pound, 
or, for that matter, with the existing specific duty of 24 cents per 
pound, because the current off-season rate of 10 per cent ad valorem 
has a specific duty equivalent, on the basis of the average value for 
duty of 1974 imports, of about 1 cent per pound. On the other hand, 
imports during a 22-week period which are currently dutiable at the 
off-season rate of 10 p.c. would, as proposed, in the future enter 
free of duty, involving a considerable saving to Canadian consumers. 


The extension of the period of application of the seasonal 
duty would most likely provide additional protection to growers of 
greenhouse cucumbers. The question is whether it would be appropriate 
from the viewpoint of both consumer and producer interests to increase 
the level of protection as requested, i.e., from an estimated 1 cent 
per pound to 3 cents per pound for eight weeks, and from 2% cents to 
3 cents for production marketed during the existing 22-week period of 
application. 
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Domestic greenhouse cucumbers normally compete with imported 
field cucumbers, whose costs of production are much lower, and which 
sell therefore, at the wholesale level, at substantially lower prices. 
It is probable that this difference in costs of production between 
greenhouse cucumbers and field cucumbers, imported or domestic, has 
widened in most recent years due to the rapid escalation in oil prices, 
which will have affected greenhouse operators more than farmers. 
Because of climatic conditions higher fuel prices have had a greater 
impact on Canadian greenhouse operators than U.S. operators; in any 
event, imported greenhouse cucumbers are not an important element in 
the Canadian market. 


While the Canadian consumer has in the past absorbed some 
of the higher cost of greenhouse cucumbers because of their quality, 
the differential between the price of domestic greenhouse cucumbers 
and of imported cucumbers has widened appreciably in recent years. At 
the wholesale level this difference currently ranges from 5 cents to 
well in excess of 10 cents per pound, depending on province. It would 
appear that the proposed rate of duty of 3 cents per pound probably 
would be inadequate to enable growers to recover that part of the 
market lost in recent years. On the other than, to achieve that 
objective would require a level of tariff protection, at certain times 
exceeding 00 moc 


The proposed ad valorem minimum would become effective when 
the f.0.b. value of imported cucumbers reached 15 cents per pound, 
which may occur, in some instances even now, during the 30-week period 
when the specific duty would be applicable. When the proposed ad 
valorem minimum would be the effective rate, the increase in the level 
Of farifte protection would actually be »from 10 .p.c.., .the current off- 
season rate, to 20 p.c. With a specific duty of 3 cents per pound, a 
minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent would become the effective rate 
with a value for duty of imports of 20 cents per pound; while this 
value for duty may not prevail for some time, this level of protection 
might be considered as unrealistically low. 


The extension of the current specific duty of 2% cents for 
fresh market cucumbers over the additional eight weeks of application 
would represent an increase in tariff protection for greenhouse oper- 
ators from the current off-season rate of 10 p.c. Moreover, with a 2% 
cents per pound specific duty the proposed minimum ad valorem rate of 
20 per cent would frequently be the operative rate as import values 
of 11% cents per pound are very common especially during the Canadian 
greenhouse production season. A minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per 
cent, with a specific duty of 2% cents, operative with a value for 
duty of 15 cents per pound would also become the predominant effective 
rate in the near future. 


The proposed specific duty of 3 cents per pound would also 
raise the level of protection for field cucumbers for the fresh market 
which are currently dutiable at 24 cents per pound. As pointed out 
previously, while the ad valorem equivalent has declined, it was still 
21.0 per cent on the basis of the average value for duty of all duti- 
able imports of all cucumbers in 1974. A specific duty of 3 cents 
would have an ad valorem equivalent of nearly 30 per cent which would 
restore the level of protection to what it was during the latter half 
of the 1960s. 
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The proposal to delete tariff item 8711-1, which provided 
entry for fresh processing cucumbers at an ad valorem rate of 10 per 
cent, and to include imports of these field cucumbers under tariff item 
8712-1 at a rate of 3 cents a pound, equivalent to an ad valorem rate 
in excess of 30 per cent, would result in a sharp increase in the 
level of protection for growers of processing cucumbers for the pro- 
posed period of 30 weeks. While such imports would enter free of duty 
the remainder of the year, it is unlikely that significant imports of 
fresh cucumbers for processing would actually occur during that time, 
because U.S. production of processing cucumbers is concentrated in 
states with a production season similar to that of Canada. 


The Board estimated the additional cost to Canadian con- 
sumers of raising the duty from 2% cents per pound or 10 p.c. to 3 
cents per pound, and extending the maximum period of application from 
22 weeks to 30 weeks at $667,350 for fresh market cucumbers or an 
annual amount of 123 cents for the average family of four. The bene- 
fits to growers are estimated at $476,750; and the remainder would 
accrue to the government, wholesalers and retailers. The additional 
income per acre of greenhouse cucumbers would be about $7,500, an 
amount well in excess of the increase in heating costs in recent years, 
but not enough to compensate for the overall increase in total costs. 
The grower of field cucumbers for the fresh market would, at an 
average yield of 13,500 pounds per acre, benefit in the amount of 
SLOIMZ5 “per acne. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When comparisons are made between overall averages for the 
period 1961-65 and 1971-74 the cucumber industry in Canada appears to 
have prospered. Total consumption in fresh and processed form, has 
increased by some 45 per cent. Field production for both the fresh 
and the processing markets has risen, but greenhouse production has 
declined. The overwhelming bulk of the demand for processed cucumbers 
has been met from domestic production; in this area, imports have 
declined. 


The Board noted, however, that most of the growth in 
Canadian production took place between the periods 1961-65 and 1966-70. 
Since that time, Canada's level of self-sufficiency has diminished. 
The increase in field production for the fresh market has little more 
than offset the decline in greenhouse production. Imports have not 
only made major inroads during the greenhouse season but have also 
increased their penetration of the Canadian market during the field 
cucumber marketing season. 


The Board concludes therefore that, while there is at this 
time no need for raising the level of tariff protection on fresh 
cucumbers, a lowering of that protection would be equally undesirable. 


Evidence brought before the Board indicates that the com- 
petitive position of domestic greenhouse cucumbers relative to 
imported field cucumbers has worsened considerably in recent years 
inter alia with the rapid and sharp escalation in fuel prices. The 
Board is of the opinion, however, that it would be unacceptable to 
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increase the level of protection to the extent necessary to compen- 
sate fully for this loss of market position. Consequently, the 
Board recommends that greenhouse growers be provided with a specific 
rate of seasonal protection of 2% cents per pound. 


Because the production season of greenhouse cucumbers over- 
laps to a varying and unknown extent with the production season of 
fresh market field cucumbers the Board decided it would be inappro- 
priate to differentiate between the tariff treatment of greenhouse 
and field cucumbers. The Board therefore recommends that the specific 
seasonal duty for fresh market field cucumbers under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation and General Tariff also be 2% cents per pound. 


While the Board notes that the ad valorem equivalent of the 
present specific rate has declined, it was still above 20 per cent in 
1974 and when applied to the cheapest imports, amounted to more than 
30 per cent. Only two vegetables subject to seasonal specific duties 
bear a higher nominal rate. However, to prevent further erosion in 
the protection accorded by the specific duty to Canadian producers, 
the Board recommends that a minimum seasonal ad valorem rate of 15 
per cent be established. 


The Board concludes that it serves no useful purpose to 
retain the off-season duty of 10 p.c. on fresh market cucumbers under 
the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff since imports supply 
practically the entire Canadian market at that time. It recommends, 
therefore, that a seasonal specific duty be established for a period 
of 30 weeks during any year ending March 3lst, and that imports out- 
Side this period be duty-free. 


The Board recommends that a separate provision continue to 
be made in the tariff for field cucumbers for processing, as per 
tariff item 8712-1. Imports of fresh cucumbers for processing have 
diminished sharply and Canadian growers currently supply nearly all 
of the requirements of Canadian processors. The Board, therefore, 
recommends that the specific rate of duty for processing cucumbers 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff be established at 1 cent per 
pound with a minimum ad valorem rate of 10 per cent. The B.P. rate 
would be Free and the rate under the General Tariff, 2 cents, but not 
less than 20 p.c. Furthermore, the Board recommends that the nomen- 
clature of tariff item 8712-1 be changed to read "cucumbers for pro- 
cessing" which is more encompassing and at the same time simpler than 
the current wording "cucumbers when imported by manufacturers for use 
in the manufacture of pickles or preserves."" It is also recommended 
that the recommended rates be applied for the entire year. Any 
importer, requiring processing cucumbers when Canadian produce is not 
available can still apply for remission of duties. 


As noted earlier, no additional duty is now applicable to 
imports of pre-packaged cucumbers and none was requested. None is 
recommended. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff items 8711-1 and 
8712-1 be deleted from Schedule "A" and the following items be 


inserted: 
British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tariff Parity TAVits 
Cucumbers, 1.0. per«s cee 
PIP kr tie  atn per pound Free Divers: Zu 7 ctes 
but not but not 
less than less than 
Lor Det ss Logp. Can 
or Free or Free 
In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 30 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or the ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 
Cucumbers for processing 
pret seatets ol iste per pound Free Wig sh Pa ol 
bug not but not 
less than less than 
DOs 205 D.C. 
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Appendix Table 1 .« 


Gucumbersr ct? Acreage and Number of Farms, by 


Province and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as. 2... No. of as Z% Farms 


Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 


Atlantic Region 421 Diet 172, Ly 344 
Nfld. a * 2 * 3 
1d oe 130 Le 23 Oe 39 
Neo* 181 2.4 103 Hig) 198 
N.B. 109 2S 44 0.4 104 

Central Region a5 116 Lie 8,925 89.3.7 4,654 
Que. 2,084 28.0 2,956 2957 1,764 
Ont. 3,694 49.7 5,969 60.0 2,890 

Western Region L235 16.6 851 8.6 661 
Man. 448 6.0 162 Va6 179 
Sask. 52 O27 74 Os, 70 
Alta. 368 55.0 188 139 139 
Bac. 367 4.9 427 4.3 275 

Canada‘? DEY A. ale 9,948 100.0 5,660 


—— 


(a) Field cucumbers only. 
(b) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


Cucumbers: 


per Pound, Ontario and B.C., 1961-1974 


Ontario 
Fresh 
Processing 


BaGs 
Fresh 
Processing 


Ontario 
Fresh 
Processing 


B.C. 
Fresh 
Processing 


Ontario 
Fresh 
Processing 


BaG 
Fresh 
Processing 


Ontario 
Fresh 
Processing 


B.C. 
Fresh 
Processing 


Ontario 
Fresh 
Processing 


BeGe 
Fresh 
Processing 

(a) 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 2 


Field, Fresh and Processing, Acreage, Production, 


Yield per Acre, Farm Value, and Farm Value 


Average 
1961-65 


g24 (a) 
4,456 (a) 


140 
228 
10, 489 (a 
329039 <— 

2.126 
pana Wy ls 
12,729 (a) 
7,190¢a) 
15,186 
9,539 
401 64) 


1,056 6% 


Lie 
a2 


(a) 
3.8 
3,3(2) 


6 
oe 


eu 


Average 
1966-70 


P.6Sg 
aie id 


T5a 
336 


11,940 
70,834 


ee255 


4,746 


173329 


BES Pegs (3 ie 


14,788 


14,125 


606 


3, 308 


185 
204 


NH 


8.3 
4.3 


Provincial data. 


1971 1972 1973 
- Acreage - 

621 626 671 

Je O50 4,344 SRE) 

162 160 145 

Ton 182 161 

- Production, '000 1b. - 

LT 26Je whl ZOZeeL eo 

78,723) 81,4008 82, 700 

15083 L201 Bee 1 

250 Pie e 886 


- Average Yield, lb. - 


18,134" “165022 262660 
US, 467. elo 30 seo 
116623) 41: 8at Ble.5ce 
14-166) 20 oa 22 aes 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
550 681 fie 
3,516 3,800 3,400 
187 178 2EL 
99 161 62 


1974 


607 
5,024 


ale, 


118 


0G 


795765 


1a oipgit 


L027 


165175 


iS ,o47 


14,042 


8,703 


820 


Dees 


206 
83 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


4.9 6 
4.5 4, 
eee) 
3.6 


SIO 


9. 
4. 


6.4 
4.1 
4 13.8 
3 7.0 


Three year average, omitting 1963 and 1964. 


Average 


NE oy 


631 
Ye OL] 


147 
163 


10,885 
80,497 


Lory 
2,090 


17 5250 
LO, oy 


11,884 
Loe G22 


693 
OS 907 


196 
101 
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Appendix Table 4 


Cucumbers: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh eripmenkon 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 LOPE 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. ss S - ~ - 10 
Feb. BSL 125 95 ifs 134 195 
Mar. 25105 1,203 714 L306 fey gl b's 1,080 
Apr. I50L0 Se Zone 3,330 2,050 35457 3,404 
May 5,364 SPAS 4,948 4,776 a 20 Doe 
June 6,OL5 a, OL) 4, 108 es ts) 5,954 5,666 
July 95123 PE ES 10,324 6,605 9,974 10,596 
Aug. 14,888 LO 625 a, 070 9,441 10,908 2 7b 
Sept. 7,068 Tiree 9,329 6,269 4,942 LO, O21 
Oct. Loo 1,274 Lao Hie a ike 579 1,640 
Nov. 50 15 190 112 65 Zoe 
Dec. - gt - a7 4 5 
Total oO ey, 44,885 Ol .07 - 375316 43,235 51,414 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 5 


Cucumbers: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- %Z of Con- Produc- From Consump-— % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- percent - - thousand pounds - —-per cent- 
Jan. 100.0 100.0 3 5,620 35 020 Og 
Feb. Sp ae 86.1 1B aus 3 3,898 96.8 
Mar. 38.8 44.0 Lees Sykes 4,334 I242 
Apr. LO..3 2202 Sher sees 2,087 EA Be Shee. 
May 1 a ey? ya Ny 35208 2,920 pe wel ope) Sey, 
June ihe eis] D970 4,416 10, 386 42.5 
July Ged 23.4 Hey) 3,473 13,148 Zod, 
Aug. 4.9 5.3 10,625 1,204 11,829 1Ocz 
Sept. 24.1 Sel 7,639 843 8,482 chee 
Oct. 89.0 70.6 1,274 pw ae 5,047 74.8 
Nov. 98.6 98.4 155 4,576 4,731 Sony 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 11 4,616 4,627 2 A | 
Total Cees) 34.0 44,885 40,143 85,028 G1 .2 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 6 
Cucumbers: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United Commonwealth 
Year States Mexico West Indies Others Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 40,517 epee’ Je) 1,600 387 45,099 
1967 30,236 5,075 A ahs 242 355626 
1968 215685 Bs L70 131 364 25,349 
69 26,396 oT! ie. 240 36,690 
1970 28,567 9,475 816 3 38,860 
Average 

1966-70 29,480 Sere. 1018 247 SOn325 
7 i 24,041 Pie2a2 Los - 35,476 
Lod 29,508 dS feed as 44 90 42,766 
L973 29,674 13,602 910 43 44,229 
1974 35, 291 133 032 1028 149 505 LOO 
IVES 41,871 93130 676 162 52,446 
Average 

1971-75 B25 OFS ra, 267 510 89 45,003 


Source> Statistics, Ganada,. 


Appendix Table 7 
Cucumbers: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 3 OG 3290 BOO eae BS) ene 4,389 
Nfld. 3 11 21 48 22 23 
Pee ie 1 156 1 es 138 170 180 769 
Neos 674 396 501 477 799 188 
Neb 2elLG2 2,674 3, OL Be445 37102 3,410 

Central Region 25,790 22.004 2 Os: 20,17 oe BOT 7 54 52,09) 
Que. 11,264 12,24] 14,880 La, 062 as Yooh Wis) VO, Do, 
Ont. 145526 LOSS 37 uy O18) 12,109 14,879 16, 214 

Western Region fest US, 9,636 Ta eglRans) 13,919 14,644 15,406 
Man. 919 Te 20 2,664 274) 2,964 5,384 
Sask. Pye ike S51! Lyo92 2 eLOG Zan ih 2230 
Alta. PSS TRS: a,820 3,800 Aono 4,691 4,184 
Bae. Zia 7-6 BPO4s 32429 4140 Le 2A2 5,804 

Canada 56,525) 35,476 42,766 44,229 50, 100 52,446 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Average 


h 
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Appendix Table 8 


Cucumbers: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 


bh 
No 
FHUNWOWUNON FF 


Month 1966-70 
Jan. 2,944 
Feb. 2,200 
Mar. Eer25 
Apr. 1,264 
May 1,618 
June 4,458 
July bane bye 
Aug. 4,108 
Sept. 2,20) 
Oct. 35463 
Nov. 3 (Ofell 
Dec. 3,044 
Total BiGis S25} 


Source: "Statistics Canada. 


Cucumbers: 


Lore 

Maritime Region 

Central Region 

Western Region 
Canada 


17S 

Maritime Region 

Central Region 

Western Region 
Canada 


1974 

Maritime Region 

Central Region 

Western Region 
Canada 


1972-74 
Maritime Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 
Canada 


(a) Canary Islands. 


(b) Bahamas. 


AGF ie75 h 1O72 1973 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


TsO) L260 9556767) 56,093 5) 65 3525 05.216 
3,977 320) «3,066, 13,703", 4,960" (Asb4d 
a099 696 72,003 25600" 23 9i3 Pe AY ke: 
25349 SUZe etl 56507) Ebes ZO 3,262 
2,819 Giant t 92, 590 ae 76l O39 8. O50 
5,402 1Ze08 7053" 5294.8 4.236 7,444 
4,554 LOcD 447003") 4075 3,962 45370 
Voy Je - te LOU ee tog Pees a 1 eae 
i629 el} Aa LOGe ii 9S 3 ZeO72-5 22,408 
4,084 OL 45545" 4,014 936967)  4eeor 
4,697 LOSS" 455314 T9959 ee 95 PANS 
4,969 11.0 4g92L yg B45 487 Dg 2al 6,310 


45,003 100.0 42,766 44,229 50,100 52,446 


Appendix Table 9 


Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports, 
by States of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


blvay 


(c) Bahamas and Canary 


(d) Spain 


N.C. 
and Other Other 
SECE Galiat. Tex. Wale States Mex. Countries 

- percent - 

3 16.5 pe ss 13.6 a6 7.6 (a) 

Gubess 0.1 OA 4.9 5.5 36.0 0.2 

2 van 1957 heat = 0.6 50.1 ay 

Di eal Bids 6.1 6.6 3.8 3.8 38.9 One 

i Vasee - - 9.9205 2.0 8.0 1 ae 

So fel is 1.8 4.0 6.3 3575 2 264) 

2 Teo 19:3 ilar 0.5 4.8 56.1 x 

PGs. 7.5 ae 4.4 5.5 39.9 124 

ile, Br6 0.9 a oss. 41006 8.0 oe 

Ree BHO 0.4 2.4 3.0 Fei Bet oF3 

1 re | 18.3 ie 0.4 ie 52.6 thy 

12 10.7 6.2 5.8 ya ec 38.6 Les 

3 9.7 0.4 us 1h 5.5 7.9 0.6 

6 16.9 0.6 1.5 ea 6.4 34.6 EG 

7 ays 19.1 15.2 0.3 Ve 5a x 

tia 6.6 5.9 5.6 5.0 $9.1 1.0 

Islands. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12a 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 


Cucumbers, Field: 


Average Average 
1966-70 Loe. LO72 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Califor i 8,700 8,400 8,300 6,900 3,075 
Florida ‘* 14,000 15,200 13,100 14,300 145450 
Michigan 26,600 27,900 28,400 29,400 28,075 
North Carolina 32,500 32,400 32.000 34, 200 325.975 
Ohio 6,000 5,500 6,200 6,800 6 25 
South Carolina 15,306 16, 200 14,100 13,600 14,800 
Texas 10,900 12,200 10,800 LZ, 106 Li S00 
Virginia 7,700 8,000 7,800 8,900 8,100 
Wisconsin (b) 8,200 9,000 10,400 113406 9 750 
Other States 44,250 43,190 36,120 40,300 41,465 
Total 190,510 174,150 177,990 1703020 177,900 173, 045 
- Production, '000 1b. 
Califorals 184,300 205,700 201, 200 197,200 197,100 
Florida 153, 800 182,600 142,000 b75,.200 163), 379 
Michigan 179, 300 207,000 227,900 245,800 215,000 
North Carolina 201,300 174,400 207,000 178,500 190, 300 
Ohio 91,600 103, 600 90,900 104,600 97,615 
South Carolina 85,200 94,700 80, 300 68,500 82,279 
Texas 88, 300 105,000 95,000 98,000 96,575 
Virginia 49,600 47,000 61,600 64,600 52.200 
Wisconsin (b) 82,700 85,900 102,100 89,100 89,950 
Other States 442,700 406,500 411,600 436,500 424,325 
Total 1 5584, 304) 1,558,800" I 612.400 815619. 600 11957-2900 Tee aS 
- Average Yield, lb. - 

Califorpis 215 bO4 24,488 24, 242 28,580 24,409 
Florida 10,986 e227 013 10,840 PP 2a 11,546 
Michigan 6,741 7,419 S025 So. 001 7,658 
North Carolina 6,194 5, 202 6, 311 5219 5,071 
Ohio 1207 18,836 14,661 154,382 15,947 
South Carolina 5,269 5,846 5,695 55 037 Soe 
Texas 8, LOL 8,607 8,796 8,099 8,398 
Virginia 6,442 oppo dis 7,897 7,200 6,877 
Wisconsin (b) 10,085 9,544 9, 3h7 7,816 9,226 
Other States 10,005 9412 10,797 10,532) 10 $233 
Total 8,316 895k 9,059 9,526 9,319 Oy212 
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Appendix Table 12a (concl.) 


Cucumbers, Field: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 ae le. 1974 1971-74 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Califorpis LOFSZ/ L920 125323 14,879 La oo 
Florida 12,669 14,498 TT. 173385 145457 
Michigan (sip eV 44 9,444 10,570 16,028 11 rat 
North Carolina 10,301 LES 192 11,939 133479 a ey hee 
Ohio Se 228 5,594 4,636 8,263 5,929 
South Carolina 4,498 a 49a. 5 Los 5,439 Bat 
Texas 55403 5910 pe slays) 8,103 6,745 
Virginia Der ay D429 5,289 6,149 Meet his)? 
Wisconsin (b) AOS 3, 866 Deu Sere 4,852 
Other States 20,684 21,627 22,885 3052310 ete | 

Total 81,869 $542035 91,925 98,879 P262236 100,561 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


Califor =} ee) 5.8 6.4 ee, 6.4 
Florida ‘* 8.2 7.9 9.0 10.2 8.8 
Michigan 4.8 4.6 4.6 625 Bes 
North Carolina i fel! 6.4 6 726 Gee 
Ohio Dad 5.4 aye 7.9 Oar 
South Carolina ergs | 526 65) Peg be 
Texas Gan BS 8.0 8.3 LO 
Virginia Shae Sree 8.6 9.5 es 
Wisconsin (b) 526 12/5) nee! 6.4 ees 
Other States eal 3 ie Ses 6.9 i 

Total Da 2 os) oT 6.4: 7.6 Gaz 


(a) Fresh market only; cucumbers for processing included with "other states." 
(b) Includes Hawaii. 


Source: United States, Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 12b 


Fresh Market: Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per 


Pound, United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Cucumbers, Field: 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 Lore 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage c= 
California 2,600 2,800 2,900 3,000 2202) 
Florida 14,000 15,200 13,100 14,300 14,150 
Michigan 2,100 1,900 2,000 2,000 2,000 
North Carolina 5,200 5,400 5,300 5,400 5,325 
South Carolina 5,700 5,800 5,400 5,200 Be bie) 
Texas 6,200 7,900 5,900 6,400 6,600 
Virginia (a) 4,900 4,300 4,000 4,300 4,375 
Other States 5,850 5,860 5,490 5,190 53998 
Total 49,682 46,550 49,160 44,090 45,890 46,423 
- Production, '000 1b. - 
California 62,100 70,700 723200 76,900 107225 
Florida L353) 800Rn 62,000 142,000 175,100 L635575 
Michigan 13,700 11,400 13,000 14,000 53,025 
North Carolina 34,800 39, 400 37,000 40,300 37,875 
South Carolina 3,100 33,500 26,700 27,000 29,575 
Texas 36,400 45,400 38,800 39,400 40,000 
Virginia (a) 30,400 25,200 27,400 30,000 28 3250 
Other States 70,300 61,900 65,900 61,200 64,825 
Total 461,340 432,600 470,100 422,000 463,900 447,150 
- Average Yield, 1b. = 

California 23,885 25,250 24,552 25,033 24,858 
Florida 10,986 L203 10,840 12,245 11,546 
Michigan 6,524 6,000 6,500 7,000 64513 
North Carolina 6,692 7,296 6,981 7,463 1413 
South Carolina 5,456 et 4,944 5,094 53329 
Texas 5 Ore 5747 6,576 6,156 6,061 
Virginia ta) 6,204 5,860 6,850 6,977 6,457 
Other States 12), 017 10,563 12,004 115792 11,580 
Total 9,286 9,293 9,563 Ser ak 10,109 9,632 


Average 


1966-70 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 
Other States 


(a) 


Total 315178 


California 
Florida 
Michigan 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia (a) 
Other States 


Total 6.8 


(a) Includes Hawaii. 


Source: 


Toes 


4,753 
12,669 
904 
250099 
25391 
2,730 
2,182 


4,754 


32,742 


e © ee 
DWAnmnNuUunwaaANnN™N 


DANNND OD On~I 
. eo e 
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Appendix Table 12b (concl.) 


1 hur 1973 1974 
Farm Value, $'000 - 
5,636 Ooo. 7,420 

14,498 Lo 1, 175885 
gusts) 1,093 1,540 
3,294 3,014 3,942 
2,052 2,840 3,053 
3,618 4,586 4,499 
re) 3,589 3,883 
Pe Ole 4,780 6,060 

38,265 39,431 48,282 

Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. _ 

8.0 9.5 9.6 

Tad 9.0 10.2 

9.2 8.4 11.0 

8.4 Sei 9.8 

Bier 10.6 es. 

8.0 Ties 11.4 

6.8 L3eL 12.9 

9.1 Ted 9.9 

8.1 9.3 10.4 


United States, Department of Agriculture. 


Average 


1971-74 


oOwo WoO © WO © 
o> @ e 
Nr oO & Ww OO Om 


= 


ie) 
e 
ie) 


Cucumbers, Field: 


Average 
1966-70 


California 
Michigan 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 140,828 


California 
Michigan 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


California 
Michigan 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 7,973 
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Processing Market: 


Appendix Table 12c 


per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per 


Pound, United States, by States, 1966-1974 


1971 1972 1973 

- Acreage - 
6,100 5,600 5,400 
24,500 26,000 26,400 
27,300 27,000 27,500 
6,000 5,500 6,200 
9,600 10,400 8,700 
4,700 4,300 4,900 
2,800 3,700 3,800 
8,200 9,000 10,400 
38,400 3/7 5330 32,630 
127,600 128,830 125,930 
- Production '000 1b. 
122,200 135,000 130,000 
165,600 195,600 214,900 
166,500 135,000 170,000 
91,600 103,600 90,900 
54,100 61,200 53,600 
51,900 59,600 56,200 
19,200 21,800 34,200 
82,700 85,900 102,100 


1,122,964" i S126 200 


372,400 344 ,600 


1,142,300 


20,033 24,107 
6,759 7,523 
6,099 5,000 

15,267 18,836 
5,635 5,885 

11,043 13,860 
6,857 5,892 

10,085 9,544 
9,698 9,231 
8,826 8,867 


Acreage, Production, Yield 


__345,700 


1,197,600 


- Average Yield, lb. 


24,074 
8,140 
6,182 

14,661 
6,161 

11,469 
9,000 
9,817 

10,595 


95510 


1974 


3,900 
27,400 
28,800 

6,800 

8, 300 

5,700 

4,600 
11,400 


35,110 


132,010 


120,300 
231,800 
138, 200 
104,600 
41,500 
58 ,600 
34,600 
89,100 


375, 300 


1,194,000 


30,846 
8,460 
4,799 

15,382 
5,000 

10,281 
7,522 
7,816 

10,689 


9,045 


Average 


1971-74 


55.250 
265075 
27,650 

6,125 

9,250 

4,900 

ag i25 

955750 
35 ,868 


PEs ee 


1263875 
ZOLIOTS 
1526425 
97,675 
52,600 
a0, 270 
27,450 
$97,950 


_ 359,500 


LeiG5; 025 
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Appendix Table 12c (concl.) 


Cucumbers, Field: Processing Market: 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per 


Pound, United States, by States, 1966-1974 


Average 

1966-70 1971 

California 55774 
Michigan 7,618 
North Carolina Te OAZ 
Ohio 5221 
South Carolina 2,107 
Texas 2,073 
Virginia 565 
Wisconsin 4,631 
Other States 15,930 
Total 50,691 527,401 
California | 
Michigan 4.6 
North Carolina 4.8 
Ohio et 
South Carolina 3.9 
Texas 5.2 
Virginia Phe) 
Wisconsin 5.6 
Other States Le 
Total 4.5 4.7 


Source: United States, Department of Agriculture. 


oT 2 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


6,284 
ro ey he TE 
7,898 
55594 
agee dbs) 
25292 

704 
3,866 


16,012 


53,660 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 


FHwWWFHEUUNL 
DUNwWwWH OWNS 


> 
~sS 


Hy i: 


6,071 
9,477 
8,923 
4,636 
2,348 
Marie fe) 
1, 700 
yey 


18,105 


59,448 
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NrFOWFrR WEN 


in 


1974 


Acreage, Production, Yield 


7,459 
14,488 
9,536 
8,263 
2,386 
3,604 
2,266 
5,702 


24,250 


77,954 


oN 
1S) 


DDDNDWNNSDA DOD 


me OhyMN WO WO WH 


Average 


1971-74 


6,397 
9,994 
8,575 
5,929 
2,365 
2,887 
1,309 
4,852 


18,574 


60,881 
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EGGPLANT 
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EGGPLANT 


Eggplant (Solanum melongena) is a tender perennial plant of 
the nightshade family which also includes the potato, tomato and pepper. 
Eggplant is also known as eggfruit, aubergine and guinea squash. Two 
varieties, the snake eggplant (var. serpentinum) and the dwarf eggplant 
(var. depressum) would, on importation, be classified for duty purposes 
as eggplant. 


The bushy plant on which this vegetable grows attains a height 
of 2 to 4 feet. It is a very minor crop in Canada with production 
restricted to the warmer southern regions of British Columbia, Ontario, 
Quebec, and Manitoba. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Eggplant is a very tender plant that requires a long, warm 
growing season for successful production and, for that reason, it is 
normally started in a greenhouse or hotbed some nine to 10 weeks before 
field planting. The plant is killed by light frost and is injured by 
long periods of cool frostless weather. In Canada, sandy or sandy 
loam soils are preferable as these types warm up more rapidly during 
the short domestic growing season. 


Eggplant is hand-harvested with the stem attached to the 
fruit. Careful handling is essential to reduce damage. 


The domestic marketing season extends from approximately 
August 1 to the end.of October. Eggplants are purchased by retailers 
in bushels or crates and resold to consumers by the individual fruit 
or by the pound. 


Eggplants have a storage life of 10-14 days. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Very few data are available on the production and con- 
sumption of eggplant in Canada. However, the Board has estimated that 
domestic production averaged 1.5 million pounds during the period 
1971-74 which represents a small increase of 7 per cent over the aver- 
age output of 1.4 million pounds in the 1966-70 period (see Table 1). 


Total Canadian consumption, which is heavily supplemented by 
imports, averaged 8.0 million pounds, during 1971-74, an increase of 
43 per cent over the average consumption during 1966-/0. Per capita 
consumption during 1971-74 averaged approximately one-third of a pound. 


Imports accounted for an average of 81 per cent of total 
Canadian consumption, a percentage which has risen from 74 per cent 
during 1966-70. When domestic supplies are not available Canadian 
consumers are entirely dependent on imports. Foreign eggplant repre- 
sents nearly half of the market during the Canadian production season 
as well, and has increased its share of total eggplant consumption 
at that time from 42.6 per cent in 1966-70 to 49.3 per cent in 1971-74. 


No information is available on the farm value of this crop 
in Canada. 
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IMPORTS 


The major source of supply is the United States, particularly 
the states of Florida and New Jersey, followed by Mexico. Imports 
averaged 6.5 million pounds during 1971-74 - 8.0 million pounds in 1974 - 
(see Appendix Tables 1 and 4). Imports are fairly evenly distributed 
by month (see Appendix Table 2). 


Imports are heavily concentrated in the central tariff region, 
Ontario and Quebec. These two provinces, with 63 per cent of the 
Canadian population, and the major proportion of total domestic output, 
accounted for 87 per cent of total imports in 1974 (see Appendix Table 
3). The relatively high proportion of total consumption in central 
Canada would seem attributable to the increase in immigration to this 
area from countries where eggplant is commonly eaten. 


Table 1: Eggplant: Supply and Disposition, Canada, 


1966-1974 
Total Imports 
(a Canadian as Z of 
Year Production Imports Consumption Consumption 
- '000 1b. - per cent 
Average 
1966-70 1442 4,168 bee w 8) awe 
1971 A oa Sao 6y547, 81.5 
1972 928 7.920 be se Be 86.5 
1973 Vara be Mk 6,710 0 Ol fae 
1974 1,638 8,041 9,679 Soa 
Average 
1971-74 2 SOG. 6,502 8,045 80.8 


(a) Tariff Board estimate. 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada data and Customs documents, 
tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Acreage, production, yield and farm values in the United 
States are shown in Appendix Table 5. During the period 1971-74, the 
major producing states of Florida and New Jersey had a combined output 
of 52 million pounds of eggplant, compared to the estimated Canadian 
production of 1.5 million pounds. Florida, with three crops annually 
and a higher average yield, is considerably ahead of New Jersey, with 
one crop, in total production. 


Data on eggplant production in Mexico are not available. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Eggplant is classified under tariff item 8713-1: 


Bie. M.F.N. Gen. 

Eig op Lat tiiststers'ste/e ere ois le cocpetkeenen dente ecremmee sO. Ds ©. LOS ec. BORD sc. 
or or or 
Free Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the ad valorem duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 8 weeks, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever 
the ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


Tariff item 8713-1 is bound under GATT. 


The present tariff has been in effect since January 1, 1968. 
From 1959 to 1967, eggplant was dutiable on a 12-month basis at the 
Same rates as the present seasonal duties. Prior to April 10, 1959 
the rate of duty was Free under the British Preferential and Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff and 30 p.c. under the General Tariff. 


When imported into the United States, eggplant from Canada 
is classified under item 136.20 at the rate of 1.5 cents per pound 
during the period April 1 to November 30, inclusive, and 1.1 cents per 
pound at all other times. 


In their brief to the Board, The Canadian Horticultural 
Council proposed that no changes be made to tariff item 8713-1. 


The seasonal tariff, since its inception in 1968, has never 
been imposed in the Maritime Provinces, and on only one occasion, in 
1969, in central and western Canada for a period of 56 days. During 
that period, duty was applicable on approximately 9 per cent of the 
total 1969 imports of eggplant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Annual consumption of eggplant during 1971-74 was estimated 
at about 6 million pounds of which some 80 per cent is supplied by 
imports. While Canadian consumption between 1966-70 and 1971-74 rose 
by some 43 per cent, domestic output increased by only 7 per cent, 
and imports thus accounted for the bulk of the expansion in the 
market. Even during the Canadian production season, August to October, 
the share held by Canadian growers dropped to about half during the 
period 1971-75. 


The Board is of the opinion that, due to the climatic limi- 
tations on eggplant cultivation in Canada, the production of this 
vegetable is unlikely to rise in the absence of a much higher level of 
protection. Moreover, the Board feels that, in view of its very 
infrequent imposition, the existing duty serves little purpose in 
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encouraging Canadian production or restraining imports. The Board 
concludes that a seasonal duty is not required for eggplant, and rec- 
ommends free entry under the British Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation 
and General Tariff. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8713-3 be deleted and 
the following item be inserted in Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff. 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
TavLtt Tarift Tarice 


ESSD UALS stele ercieiete. «aie species els ule ce Lee Free Free 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


Leal 
1972 
eS 
1974 
19/5 


Average 
IEE ad bs: 


Source: 


Average 
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Appendix Table 1 


Eggplant: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 

States Mexico 
3,492 142 
3,956 213 
3,378 219 
4,326 526 
Soa 1,053 
BA 79 437 
ald 2 L,L6L 
4,457 1,458 
iO, Veo 2U 
6), 34 a0 
6,962 LO, 
D302 Ve oew) 


Hong 
Kong 


Others 


- thousand pounds - 


bmw i 


WwW +o Il 


Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Eggplant: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 


Month ~ 1966-70 i 1971-75 


ee Cee SS 


Source: 


334 8.0 Doe 
Ud (hog? 695 
412 91.9 610 
os ood 650 
Spas eau 568 
233 See. 509 
383 oP 52 ja9 
418 1Oe0 552 
289 aye. 425 
Spe) 58) 548 
S02 Sa 615 
360 Bey, 663 
4,168 100.0 6,907 


Customs documents, 


h 172 


D253 
500 
549 
473 
De 
398 
394 
Soe) 
287 
454 
sy Al 
683 


WOON DONNY WOOO © 
4:6) (oe). 9 8? 6: > 6 ce eo ee © “©” -«e 
DNOONONHLNHL OF OC 


100.0 ihe As) 


1973 


- thousand pounds - 


383 
934 
FES y) 
669 
520 
Si 
474 
473 
S]S 
549 
663 
603 


bas TINY. 


1974 


686 
674 
619 
606 
694 
544 
as Vs 
675 
702 
859 
[Paps 
706 


8,041 


tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Total 


3,638 
4,223 
3,597 
4,853 
4,528 


4,168 


wee or) 
Bee ve = 
6,710 
8,041 
Seo 


65907 


Table 2 


eM ie) 


679 
818 
652 
914 
700 
813 
133 
DOL 
510 
670 
709 
825 


85026 
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Appendix Table 3 


Eggplant: Imports by Province and Region, 1971-1975 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


thousand pounds - 


Atlantic Region 38 49 ay 70 73 
Nfld. - = 1 ~ 3 
Pale Ls 16 26 25 31 a7 
N.S. * * 1 * * 
NzB. 22 2) 24 59 43 

Central Region Ciel 2k Delos Biers 6,957 12226 
Que. Le soo 25741 2,610 3,147 3,362 
Ont. 2305 2,451 3,176 B, O10 3,866 

Western Region 574 684 871 1,015 1,224 
Man. 41 63 82 118 180 
Sask. 9 LZ ie zd oy, 
Alta. 97 104 135 145 236 
BGs 427 505 642 reel 772 

Canada Jie 54925 6,710 8,041 84526 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Eggplant: Percentage Distribution of Imports for Fresh Market, 
from United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


New 
Florida Jersey Mexico Others Total 
- percent - 

1972 
Atlantic Region 1607 = 14.8 68.5 100.0 
Central Region opal 21.9 20.4 5.0 100.0 
Western Region Wa? - 64.1 359 100.0 
Canada 48.7 2064 23.4 7.8 100.0 

1973 
Atlantic Region Ze Si) 16.4 alot 100.0 
Central Region silo ZO 2564 3.4 100.0 
Western Region 1.0 = 6252 30.0 100.0 
Canada 46.2 9S 3 26k 6.4 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region oS, eee Gei2 3260 100.0 
Central Region BO. Ae: 18.8 Sie 100.0 
Western Region 10.7 - 49.8 39.5 100.0 
Canada Wav) 24.9 ZLS 6.8 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Eggplant: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, United 


States, by State, 1971-1974 


Average 
17s 1972 L723 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Florida 67 2,000 1,600 159.50 1,805 
New Jersey 1,100 1,100 1,200 1,300 i pda tye 
Total DT Le. 3,100 2,800 353250 2,980 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Florida 28,300 375500 53,000 42,300 35,350 
New Jersey 15,400 14,900 19 , 200 £8,200 LO59 25 
Total 43,700 DeeZ00 52,700 60,500 Spay he: 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
Florida 16,946 18,050 20 ,938 21,092 19,584 
New Jersey 14,000 LG Pies Yee: 16,000 14,000 14,404 
Total nese gs 16,839 18,821 Loe605 17,542 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Florida 2,920 3,188 35735 Sze a. LO 
New Jersey L093 sae Lao 2,020 lea7Z 
Total BOS 4,530 A LG4 T3042 Bd cal) 
= Farm Value, ¢. per lb. = 
Florida 10.3 8.6 eek: Eso TS 
New Jersey Fil 230) 135 Ais a San 
Total ON oleae Sos 116 ee 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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ENDIVE, ESCAROLE, CHICORY and WITLOOF 
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ENDIVE, ESCAROLE, CHICORY AND WITLOOF 


Endive, escarole, chicory and witloof belong to the chicory 
group of plants. Witloof is a product of the species Cichorinum 
intybus, commonly called the "chicory" plant. This plant, a native of 
Europe, is grown for its roots as well as its leaves. The root, not 
unlike the parsnip root in appearance, is used to produce a coffee 
substitute and is not itself used as a vegetable. The green leaves, 
called "chicory," are used for salads; the green leaves, as a head, are 
somewhat similar in appearance to a head of endive or escarole. 


The chicory root may also be harvested for the production of 
witloof. After harvesting, the root is stored for some months, and is 
then replanted in a dark place or under a layer of soil. Because of the 
absence of sunlight, this process results in a tight head of blanched 
leaves, whence its name witloof or white leaves. This special culture 
was most prominent in Belgium, as a result of which it is sometimes 
called "Belgium endive,'' even though it differs greatly from endive, 
escarole or, for that matter, from chicory as well. 


Endive and escarole are varieties of Cichorinum endivia, a 
hardy annual plant with leaves clustered at the base. The leaves are 
brittle, and oblong, lobed, deeply cut or curled in shape. The deeply 
cut and very curly variety is frequently referred to as "endive" and 
the broad-leaved slightly curled variety as "escarole." Both varieties 
are marketed, however, interchangeably under both names, probably 
because they are somewhat similar in appearance and in use. 


Endive, escarole and chicory are similar to lettuce in soil 
and climatic requirements. All can be grown successfully throughout 
the summer in the more northern temperate regions of North America or 
at high altitudes. In general they thrive best as an early spring or 
late fall crop as these plants do not do well in hot weather. They are 
more tolerant to high humidity and rain than lettuce. In Canada and 
northern areas of the United States, plants can be started under glass 
and transplanted to the field as soon as danger of hard frost is past. 
Seed for the fall crop is usually sown in June and July. The Canadian 
production season extends from June to November but is concentrated 
principally in the months of August to October. 


Endive, escarole, chicory and witloof are non-storable vege- 
tables. Optimum storage conditions require a temperature of O°C and 
humidity of 95 per cent plus, and even under these conditions three 
weeks is the maximum storage period. 


PRODUCTION 


Although no detailed information is available with respect to 
acreage and production of endive, escarole and chicory, there is evi- 
dence to suggest that Canadian growers do produce considerable volumes 
of both escarole and chicory, but only a small quantity of endive. 

There is no information relating to the commercial production of witloof 
in Canada; this is believed to be negligible. 
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On the basis of unload information, it is estimated that 
total Canadian production of escarole, chicory and endive was about 2.5 
million, 4 million, and 1 million pounds in 1972, 1973, and 1974 respec- 
tively. Escarole and chicory comprise the bulk of such production; 
endive production is estimated at less than 100,000 pounds annually. 
With respect to escarole and chicory, data on marketings at 12 principal 
wholesale markets indicate that production of these two vegetables 
increased greatly from 1972 to 1973, and then dropped very sharply in 
1974. In the latter year, unloads of escarole and chicory totalled 
204,000 and 279,000 pounds, respectively, compared to 941,000 and 
1,054,000 pounds in 1973 and 508,000 and 687,000 pounds in 1972. 


Production appears to be centred principally in Quebec. Most, 
if not all, of the domestic and imported endive, escarole and chicory 
are for the fresh market; the Board did not obtain evidence of any 
processing of these vegetables in Canada, although the Board is aware 
of small quantities of imported canned endive. It should be noted that 
witloof culture is a high cost operation, and that witloof is a rela- 
tively high value-for-weight product which can absorb the cost of air 
transport from Europe; this is not the case with endive or escarole. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Most of the witloof consumed in Canada would appear to be 
imported, although data do not distinguish between witloof and like 
products. However, it would seem on the basis of f.o.b. values that 
imports from Belgium, France, and the Netherlands under tariff item 
8726-1 have been principally witloof, while those from the United States 
have been mostly escarole and endive. ‘The import data suggest that 
Canadian consumption of witloof probably averaged 352,000 pounds annually 
during the years 1971-74, considerably above the corresponding figure 
of 187,000 pounds for 1966-70. Thus, domestic consumption of this 
vegetable, though small, has evidently grown rapidly. The balance of 
imports under tariff item 8726-1 ("Whitloof or Endive") are endive 
and escarole (4,018,000 pounds annually in 1971-74); however, unknown 
quantities of escarole and chicory are also entered under item 8731-1 
as "Vegetables, fresh, n.o.p." 


Practically all escarole, chicory and endive produced in 
Canada are apparently consumed domestically. Only very small quantities 
have been exported in recent years, while substantial volumes have been 
imported. Disregarding the quantities imported under tariff item 8731-1, 
which might vary considerably from year to year, Table 1 suggests that 
total consumption of these three vegetables may have declined rapidly 
since 1972. This decline in consumption appears to have affected both 
imports and Canadian production, but the latter most. Imports consti- 
tuted at least 78 per cent of total known consumption in 1972, approxi- 
mately 63 per cent in 1973 and 85 per cent in 1974. On the basis of 
the above figures, imports have gained an increasing share of a de- 
clining market. 
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Table 1: Production, Imports and Consumption of Escarole, 


Chicory and Endive, 1972-1974 


oF jubldiidalfeyoe Aue) 5 


1972 1973 1974 
Product}on (est.) 25 4,0 0 
Imports OL Gey em 
Consumption deals: LOY, 6.7 


(a) Estimated based on unloads of imports of escarole, chicory and 
endive at 12 principal Canadian markets. 


Source: Tariff Board estimate. 


It may be noted that imports under tariff item 8726-1 from the 
United States, mostly escarole, chicory and endive, totalled 4.2 million 
pounds in 1974 (see Appendix Table 2), an amount considerably below that 
given in Table 1. Unload data suggest that additional imports of esca- 
role and chicory under tariff item 8731-1 might have amounted to 1.5 
million pounds in 1974. 


Imports of escarole, chicory and endive are distinctly sea- 
sonal. During the Canadian production season, imports under tariff item 
8726-1 drop very sharply (see Appendix Table 3), only 3.8 per cent of 
total imports in 1971-74 occurring in the months of August to October, 
inclusive. Additional imports data, based on unload information, also 
show only a very small proportion of imports entering in these months; 
in 1971-74 about 3 per cent of annual escarole imports were entered in 
August, September, and October; corresponding figures for chicory and 
endive are 1 and 4 per cent, respectively. In season, Canada appears to 
be largely self-sufficient with respect to these three vegetables. 


PRICES 


There is no published information available concerning the 
average farm values, or wholesale prices, of domestic endive, escarole, 
chicory and witloof. On the basis of import data it is clear, however, 
that witloof is a higher-priced commodity than endive, escarole, and 
chicory, and that in recent years prices for these vegetables, as those 
for most vegetables, have increased. Imports under tariff item 8726-1 
from Europe, mostly witloof, averaged 37.2 cents per pound during the 
period 1971-74, or some 60 per cent higher than the average of 23.2 
cents per pound during the previous five years. Imports from the United 
States, mostly escarole, endive and chicory averaged 10.1 and 8.0 cents 
per pound during these two periods respectively, an increase of 26 per 
cent. Total imports under tariff item 8726-1 have tended to reach their 
highest value per pound during August, September, and October, suggesting 
that the small quantities of imports during these months have consisted 
mostly of witloof, with negligible imports of escarole, endive and 
chicory during that period. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Witloof and endive are currently classified under tariff item 
8726-1: 


Whitlooft tor genGave we sels sl sicaren ue ee Free 50RD ce 


It may be noted that the term "whitloof'" is apparently mis- 
spelled in this item. Present rates of duty have been in effect since 
June 4, 1969; applicable duties have fluctuated since 1936 as indicated 
below: 


Table 2: Witloof or Endive: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Beer MORAN, G.T. 

1936-1938 Free Loy pies 307 p -Ge 
1939-1959 (Apr. 9) Free Free 30 4p. Ge 
1959) (Apr. (LO) 4h96 eel On pice LO Zoe 'ce 50 foe. 
1968. Cian.) 1) ace SMDeCs 30° pec. 
1969 (Jan. 1) 6 pK, hg Oe hee 305p sc. 
1969 (June 4) Free Free SUM oe 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The present provision for free entry resulted from GATT nego- 
tiations during 1966-67. Current tariff item 8726-1 is bound under GATT. 
Neither The Canadian Horticultural Council, nor any other interested 
party, recommended any change in either existing nomenclature or rates 
ob duty. 


While the description of the item specifies "whitloof or 
endive," it is clear that considerable volumes of escarole also enter 
under this item, as do perhaps small quantities of chicory. On the 
other hand, since the description does not necessarily include escarole 
or chicory, these vegetables also enter under tariff item 8731-1 as 
"Vegetables, fresh, n.o.p."’ It should also be noted that chicory is 
specifically mentioned in tariff item 2400-1 ''Chicory, raw or green." 
This tariff item is included in that part of the schedule dealing with 
coffee and coffee substitutes, and is intended to be used to classify 
raw, unprocessed chicory roots, with or without leaves, but not heads 
of chicory for use as a vegetable. 


The Board, therefore, considered certain changes in tariff 
nomenclature from the viewpoint of clarity and ease of classification. 
One solution would be to divide present tariff item 8726-1 into two 
new items, one specifying "witloof" and the other "chicory, escarole 
and endive.'' This would help ease classification, in that it would 
specify two products - chicory and escarole - not mentioned in that 
section of the tariff sahedule currently dealing with fresh vegetables, 
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and would separate out witloof which is quite different in appearance, 
and price, from the other three vegetables. Two such items would be 
useful for monitoring import competition, and for implementing different 
rates of duty. However, if no differential tariff treatment is envisaged 
a single item specifying "“whitloof, chicory, escarole or endive" would 
suffice. Alternatively, due to its limited commercial importance, 
witloof could be classified to tariff item 8731-1, "Vegetables, fresh, 
n.o.p.'' In this case, an item would remain applying to "Escarole, 

endive and chicory." 


Although no change in rate of duty was proposed, the Board 
did consider whether the pertinent vegetables which are apparently 
produced in Canada in substantial quantities, i.e., escarole and chicory, 
should not be given some tariff protection. Such protection might 
include endive as well; although its domestic production is believed to 
be small, statistical information does not clearly distinguish between 
escarole and endive, these two terms often being used interchangeably. 
However, in view of the fact that off-season requirements must be 
entirely imported, a duty during the off-season would increase the cost 
of these vegetables to the consumer without any benefits to Canadian 
growers. A seasonal duty would, of course, be beneficial to Canadian 
producers, but not to the extent of significantly reducing the level of 
import competition, because it seems that "in season'’ domestic growers 
already supply most of the domestic market. With respect to witloof, 
the Board believes that this vegetable should also continue to enter 
free of duty, inasmuch as Canadian commercial production of this 
vegetable is very limited and most of domestic consumption is met by 
imports. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would appear that Canada is largely self-sufficient with 
respect to escarole, endive and chicory during the months when Canadian 
production is available. While imports of these vegetables are sub- 
Stantial, the bulk of these imports enter during the off-season. 

Domestic production of witloof is believed to be very small - none is 
reported — and the small volume consumed domestically is mostly imported. 


In order to provide for more consistent classification of 
these vegetables and for more accurate monitoring of import competition, 
consideration should be given to changing the description of the present 
tariff item 8726-1 to read "Escarole, endive and chicory." In turn, a 
new tariff item should be established for the entry of witloof. 


The Board views that an increase in the B.P. and M.F.N. rates 
of duty, from the present rate of Free, is at this time unwarranted; 
also, there would be no change in the Gen. rate. While the present 
tariff item 2400-1 is not specifically referred to the Board in this 
Reference, a revision in nomenclature is recommended to limit its 
application to chicory roots as opposed to heads of chicory used as 
a vegetable. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends the deletion of existing tariff items 
2400-1 and 8726-1 and the insertion of the following tariff items and 
rates of duty in Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Taree. TarLee Tariet 
Chicory roots, raw or green, 
with or without leaves ... 
wets'd Sees ee pei pound Free Free 3GCtSr 
Escarole, endive and chicory Free Free 308.6% 


WLEToOofts eee cs. Fs aetna s Free Free SOP vc. 


Appendix Table 1 
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Appendix Table 2 


Witloof or Endive: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 (a) 


United 
Year States Belgium Netherlands Other Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 3.009 64 13 - 3, 086 
1967 ByouS 101 16 * 35473 
1968 2,934 195 4 - Space 
1969 3,964 218 - 24 ed Oe) 
1970 SYM ls 293 6 3 4,017 
Average 

1966-70 3,390 174 8 2 3,083 
27d 35104 404 - - 43108 
VS ies 4,057 Bac - - 4,393 
UO bs 4,154 ot fe - 10 GPE Ste =) 
1974 A, 36 215 - 13 4,443 
LoT> 4,249 154 - 19 4,422 
Average 

1971-75 4,064 308 - 8 4,381 


(a) Imports may include, in part, escarole and chicory also. 
Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 3 


Witloof or Endives: Imports by Month, 1966-1974 (@) 


Average Average 
1966-70 / 1971-74 ys LOT O72 LOTS 1974 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 464 13.0 632 14.5 599 93000 F G8 a aoee 
Feb. 449 12.5 576 13.2 597 650 591 467 
Mar. 550 15.4 670 15.3 701» FORO, 9 7189 G21. 
Apr. 606 16.9 656 15.0 532 (681L ja764-% 645 
May 472 13.2 485 fala 483 428 600 430 
June 277 Te 243 5.6 Q4Oe Bb206 Py re217 309 
July 70 2e6 Ti ine 42 45 77 120 
Aug. 4 Opa 8 tp 1 7 7 18 
Sept. 16 0.4 19 0.4 24 i 16 25 
Oct. 64 1.8 141 yee SO eettaa weeOa ve melOy 
Nov. 213 5.9 369 8.4 5008 Wore 291 505 
Dec. 396 rialegil 500 145 609) Masta Bi 362) wots 
Total 3,583. 8100.0 370 100-09) 4,108 40393 94 5a0men yaaa 


(a) Imports may include, in part, escarole and chicory also. 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 4 
Witloof or Endive: Dutiable and Non-Dutiable Imports, 1966-1975 (@) 


Imports 


Non- Price st. 6.0. 

Year Total Dutiable vi Dutiable i Dutiable 

‘OOO b: ‘000 1b. “OOOR 1G? ¢/1b. 
1966 3,086 ul * 3,085 LOOTO To 
1967 Sip Wi) - ~ Seg! Me) 100.0 dS) aes) 
1968 iad a 8S 2 OF SyAats hh 99.9 9.9 
1969 4,205 Peo 2570 ap les: 7o.0 ul Ss 
1970 4 OLY 4,016 100.0 ik * Thee) 
Average 
1966-70 3,583 1,014 Dow 2509 Tele S35 
1971 4,108 4,108 LOO.0 ~ - - 
1972 4.595 4,393 100.0 - - ~ 
297s Le 30 Ao 4 100.0 2 * ET bss) 
1974 4,443 4,443 100.0 * * Uh 3) 
1975 4,422 4,421 100.0 1 * S57 
Average 
Tov 1-7 5m 4a OL 4,380 100.0 1 * 18.7 


(a) Imports may include, in part, escarole and chicory also. 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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HORSERADISH 


Horseradish (Armoracia rusticana, Radicula armoracia or 
Armoracia lepathifolia) is a hardy perennial plant related to 
cabbage, turnips and mustard. It is grown for its fleshy pungent root 
which may be stored for up to one year. 


Horseradish is cultivated in temperate zones; it will grow 
in almost any good soil, but does best in a deep, rich, moist loam. 
It is grown from crowns and root cuttings and harvested during the 
autumn and early winter. 


Nearly all production is processed into ground or grated 
horseradish. 


Processors desire roots that are large, free of crown or 
root branches and free of woodiness due to age. The root tissue is 
grated and packed in white or distilled vinegar in glass containers 
for use as a relish or condiment. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Very few data are available on the production and con- 
sumption of horseradish in Canada. Imports supplement Canadian 
production. On the basis of an estimate of 1974 production prepared 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Division of Agriculture Canada, measurable 
production is confined almost exclusively to Ontario where output was 
estimated at 1.3 million pounds from 220 acres. The same source placed 
production in Quebec at 6,000 pounds from one acre; output in the 
remainder of Canada was rated insignificant. The Board estimates that 
the farm value of this crop was not more than $300,000 in 1974. 


All recent imports of fresh horseradish have been from the 
United States. Imports by month are listed in Appendix Table l. It 
can be seen that imports have been declining. In 1974, they totalled 
98,721 pounds, less than 10 per cent of estimated domestic production 
for that year. The total value of imports was $36,829 at a unit value 
of 37.3 cents per pound. 


Some fresh Mg is exported from Canada. According 
to United States data, imports into that country from Canada 


amounted to 149,600 pounds in 1973 and 360,600 pounds in 1974, valued 
in the latter year at $71,697 or 19.9 cents per pound. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 
Horseradish is classified under tariff item 8714-1: 
Bee. Mba Ni General 


HOTSETACIS Direts tives Wieieis seis ote « siclesbs Sie alee ease Lee Free BOSD TC. 


(1) United States Foreign Trade Imports, Commodity by Country. 
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The present tariff has been in effect since 1959 and is 
bound under GATT. 


When imported into the United States, horseradish is 
classified under item 136.40 and is dutiable at the rate of 1.1 cents 
per pound. 


No party appearing before the Board proposed that tariff 
item 8714-1 be changed either as to nomenclature or rates of duty. 
The limited data base does not permit the drawing of any firm conclu- 
sions on the trend of production in Canada. However, it may be assumed 
that imports are not adversely affecting domestic output as the level 
of imports appears to be declining. This factor, together with 
recently rising exports, indicates a competitive industry which does 
not need protection. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends no change in the nomenclature and 
rates of duty applicable to horseradish. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Horseradish: Imports by Month, 1966-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 h L972 1973 1974 1975 
- pounds - 

Jan 30,736 8.3 6,749 Cae 30,000 250 1693s 850 
Feb 22,400 6.0 LOSGZ7, alt - 27,900 12235 = 
Mar 67,908 1623 38,154 BREA] 7167/50 76,969 Cer O 5,340 
Apr 40,938 alta al B05 L359 14.2 17,345 25,303 22oem 0, 297, 
May 12,437 3.4 Papi she EI they 6,700 2,500 520 OeLoo 
June 22,030 6.0 5,452 2.6 25,000 - 1,360 400 
ey uiaey, 20,73 Tez ie LO 10,000 - 220 640 
Aug Ey pls, HES eee Led. - 2,203 4,370 4,740 
Sept a7, 665 4.2 OF 453 4.4 LOe50 410 200 bos 
Oct DL 8/ Anh ee) 165536 7.8 277, 900 24,362 18,065 12,403 
Nov Do vis2 ik BOes aL iW eek 35,000 50,029 55506279916 ,300 
Dec. Loe 2 a Degee. 24.5 57,450 80,573 4,820 37,724 


Noralme 320.2208 r100" 08 2126982 e100.0). 295,995". 290.5018 898.721 IS 8e056 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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LETTUCE 


Lettuce is a garden vegetable (L. sativa), belonging to the 
genus Lactuca (so called for their milky juices). It is principally 
used in the fresh form, in salads. Originally, salads were the edible 
parts of various herbs or plants dressed with salt - from which the 
word salad comes. While there is a growing appreciation today of 
salads and lettuce because of their low caloric content and hence their 
contribution to balanced diets and improved health, historical refer- 
ences indicate that lettuce appeared at the tables of Persian kings as 
Earebackseas 50,5 C. 


There are four varieties of L. sativa: leaf or curled lettuce 
(var. crispa), head or cabbage lettuce (var. capitata), romaine- or 
cos-type lettuce (var. longifolia) and asparagus lettuce (var. aspar- 
agina, or, in some taxonomies, var. angustana). 


Leaf lettuce is crisp and, unless very young, a somewhat 
tough non-heading type. The loose leaves branch from a single stalk, 
are light or dark green, and are the type frequently used as an under 
garnish for moulded salads. 


Head lettuce includes both the crisphead and butterhead vari- 
eties. The crisphead or iceberg lettuce has a large, firm head with 
crisp, brittle, tightly packed leaves. The outer leaves are medium 
green and fringed while the inner ones are pale green and tightly 
folded. The head can be torn, shredded or sliced. The leaves do not 
wilt; they add "crunch" to a salad. The butterhead, or Boston, lettuce 
has a smaller, softer head than iceberg lettuce. It has delicate 
leaves, of which the outer are green and the inner light yellow with 
a buttery texture - whence its name. 


The romaine or cos lettuce has an elongated head with long 
stiff leaves which are usually medium-dark to dark green on the outside 
and greenish white near the centre. Its more pungent flavour adds a 
tang to tossed salad. Asparagus lettuce has narrow leaves and a thick 
succulent edible stem. 


All four varieties of lettuce are admitted into Canada under 
the tariff item providing for lettuce. This item has also, on occa- 
sions, been applied to vegetables described as Chinese lettuce, which 
are also called Chinese cabbage (Brassica pekinensis, B. chinensis and 
other species of the genus Brassica). These species, which are under- 
stood to have also been admitted as cabbages and as vegetables, n.o.p., 
are more closely related to cabbage than to lettuce and are dealt with 
in the section of this chapter relating to cabbage; they are not further 
considered in this section but it should be noted that their admission 
under the lettuce item tends to distort the import statistics. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


Lettuce thrives on low-acid or high alkaline soils, prefer- 
ably with a pH of 6.0 or higher. Growers prefer cool, lowland, muck 
soils to warmer and drier upland soils because lettuce is a cool 
weather crop, growing best in early spring or fall when there is 
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abundant sunlight, cool nights and an ample supply of moisture. Sudden 
moisture changes can cause the development of large puffy heads rather 
than firm solid heads. High temperatures cause bolting or early seed- 
stalk development and impart a bitter flavour to the lettuce, resulting 
in an inferior quality product. These growing requirements restrict 
the time and areas where lettuce production can be profitably under- 
taken in Canada. On the other hand, there are areas in the south- 
western United States, particularly in California and Arizona, which 
have alkaline soil and average temperatures (20 C in summer and 10°C 

in winter) which are ideal for growing lettuce on a year-round basis. 


In Canada, there are only a few widely separated areas in a 
relatively narrow corridor of the southern part of the country where 
lettuce can be grown commercially. While there is some acreage sown 
in most of the provinces, there are really only three areas with sig- 
nificant production. These are the lower Fraser Valley in British 
Columbia, which has a steady, cool climate, not unlike the best lettuce- 
producing areas in California, and the muck soils of both the Bradford 
(Holland Marsh) area in Ontario, and the St. Martin-L'Assomption area 
in Quebec. 


The production of lettuce has long been a labour-intensive 
operation. Plants are usually sown at intervals of two weeks to ensure 
a continuous supply. The initial crop is normally started indoors and 
transplanted to the field by hand; later crops are field seeded direct- 
ly. Direct seeding in rows 1 foot apart demands that plants be . 
thinned promptly to avoid crowding which checks growth. Thinning is 
done about fourteen days after seeding, when the first true leaves have 
formed. Plants are thinned to a distance of 6 inches between plants. 
Traditionally this has involved hard, back-breaking and costly labour. 
However, there have been some improvements in techniques in the recent 
past. The introduction of seed coating in 1971 with, first, a clay 
substance, and later a vermiculite, has made possible the precision 
seeding of thin stands of lettuce with a consequent reduction in thin- 
ning costs. Precision seeding involves the placing of each seed singly 
in the ground according to a pre-arranged system of holes in the belt 
of the seeder. With precision seeding, and the virtual elimination of 
the usual competitive stress for nutrients under the traditional random 
seeding method, plants grow much better and yield more uniform heads 
of lettuce. It should also be mentioned that the process itself 
contributes to the production of uniform quality heads; by sorting and 
selecting the size of seed before coating with the water-soluble sub- 
stance, it is possible to ensure high yields of heads uniform in size 
and quality. 


Lettuce matures quickly and has to be picked promptly or 
destroyed; unpicked or overmature plants are very susceptible to certain 
viruses which spread to the younger plants. Lettuce is harvested by 
hand and, once picked, has to be brought to market within a relatively 
short span of time since it is highly perishable and not amenable to 
storage. Vacuum cooling at about 1°C has prolonged a crisp, fresh 
appearance for up to two weeks in storage. All major lettuce-producing 
areas in Canada now have vacuum coolers to safeguard their products 
which, under normal farm storage conditions, would soon wilt and soften 
and become unmarketable. 
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Virtually all the lettuce grown commercially in Canada is 
crisphead. Other types, such as leaf lettuce, are grown in greenhouses 
but constitute a very small part of overall production. There are two 
main types of crisphead generally grown in Canada, the Great Lakes and 
the Imperial, with the former being more common than. the latter. They 
differ in leaf colour, texture and shape of leaf margins. Imperial 
heads, of the type usually imported from California, are medium green, 
delicate-leafed, crinkled with complete margins, and of a quality con- 
sidered good to excellent. On the other hand, the Great Lakes crisp- 
heads of which the Fulton variety is best known, are generally dark 
green with thick, crisp and tough cut-leaf margins. They form extreme- 
ly firm, heavy, and mostly exposed heads which are slow-bolting and 
somewhat resistant to tipburn, a disease associated with high temper- 
atures. Given Canadian growing conditions, where temperatures fluctu- 
ate and often become quite high, and where the nights are not always 
cool, the slow-bolting Fulton variety is usually preferred by producers 
to other varieties. However, the quality is only rated fair as its 
texture is generally coarser and tougher than that of the Imperial types. 


One of the major difficulties facing the Canadian industry 
is the susceptibility of all the popular crispheads, including the 
Great Lakes type, to tipburn. It does not appear feasible to contem- 
plate breeding a more tipburn-resistant strain since textural quality 
has to be sacrificed in the form of a tougher type of wrapper leaf; 
it appears that the present, relatively coarse, Great Lakes types are 
already on the borderline of public acceptance. 


The characteristics of this industry appear to make lettuce 
farming a particularly precarious business, especially in a country 
which experiences relatively long, harsh winters and sudden temperature 
changes between summer and the contiguous spring and fall seasons. This 
is an industry which, in spite of certain improved techniques, is still 
fairly labour-intensive although the agriculture labour force has been 
declining for a number of decades; it grows a crop that is very sensi- 
tive to weather changes and prone to disease, and which, once harvested, 
is highly perishable. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


As shown in Table 1, Canadian lettuce production has increased 
notably during the 1970s. Although, particularly in Quebec, production 
declined substantially in 1972 due to poor growing conditions, average 
annual output in 1971-74 was 67.7 million pounds. This average compares 
with 57.6 million pounds in 1961-65 and 56.2 million pounds in 1966-70. 


Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, comprising 95-96 per 
cent of the lettuce-growing acreage, account for 96-98.5 per cent of 
total Canadian lettuce production. Particularly noteworthy has been 
the phenomenal growth in lettuce output in British Columbia from an 
average of about 8 million pounds during 1961-65 to 18.4 million pounds 
in 1971-74. On a comparable basis, Quebec's production increased from 
about 21 to 25 million pounds, although it was as high as 35 million 
pounds in 1971 and as low as 18 millions the next year. Over the same 
period, Ontario production declined from about 26.5 to 22.6 million 
pounds. Manitoba's decline was even more pronounced as average produc- 
tion fell from 926,000 pounds to 76,000 pounds. In the Maritimes, 
annual production has remained unchanged between the periods 1961-65 
and 1971-74. Manitoba and the Maritimes represent a relatively small 
part of total lettuce production. 


Table 1: 


Average 
1961-65 
Maritimes 160 
Quebec 2,446 
Ontario Doe 
Manitoba 104 
Bac 482 
Canada 4,926 
Maritimes 15192 
Quebec 24 138 
Ontario 26,506 
Manitoba 926 
5. 7, 806 
Canada 57,564 
Maritimes 7,450 
Quebec 8,640 
Ontario 155286 
Manitoba 8,904 
Baha L6G, L935 
Canada 11,686 
Maritimes 93 
Quebec 776 
Ontario 1,306 
Manitoba 48 
B.C, 354 
Canada 2,578 
Maritimes 1.6 
Quebec i ae 
Ontario 4.9 
Manitoba Dee 
BG. 4.5 
Canada 435 
Source: Statistics 


Lettuce: 


Average 


1966- 


70 


Canada. 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 
by Province, 1961-1974 


1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 

170 160 200 190 
Ze IID 8S LO) Bee, 2 OU Ue 
1,200 al, o20., 1.370) 2 Loe 
30 20 20 20 
600 610 620 640 
SP230 eos 320 Se E40 iS star 

- Production, '000 lb. - 
1,024 yal L672 Eles94 ee. 00s 
S84. 667 “Li s7 59" tel, 975 26, O.6 
20,9855 20,488 24,058 24,990 
105 70 70 60 
U6g/12. 14 S227 22,276 19, 900 
73,694 54,306 69,975 72,542 

- Average Yield, 1b. - 

6,024 P2294" LORSITO. ae, 305 
113900" 95,900 oF7, 5008s [600 
133990), .13,,4:7.9) #17, 5619519 076 
3,200 a3 000: oe 3.50063 ..000 
2h, 002 BZN 290 6 S65 95e:. tle tO 
14,091 105208 15,614) 14,004 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 
157 167 286 186 
1,384 835 17 OL Gee loos 
1,406 1,540 2.005 IRS SS 
9 6 6 5 
VS) 969 1,470 1,460 
SIRE pees P seh wry cy. oe Ses) 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
i Be wR 14.3 MALS eS ye 
4.0 4.7 6.9 6.0 
6.7 To popes ORL 
8.6 8.6 8.6 Gig 
Onc etre 6.6 ix 
5.4 623 r) 8.0 


Average 
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The acreage devoted to lettuce growing in Canada has remained 
remarkably stable over the past 20 years, being 5,200 acres in 1954-56 (1) 
compared to 5,218 acres in 1971-74. There were, however, variations in 
the intervening years as cultivated land declined by about 300 acres in 
the sixties to an average of 4,926 acres in the 1961-65 period and 4,920 
in the second half of the decade. At the beginning of the current 
decade, lettuce acreage had returned to the level existing during the 
fifties. 


Regionally, between 1961-65 and 1971-74, there has been a 
decline in the importance of Ontario as a lettuce producer and a 
strengthening in the position of Quebec and British Columbia. In 
1971-74 Quebec had 526 acres more under lettuce than the average for 
1961-65; British Columbia had 136 acres more. On the other hand, during 
the same period, the Ontario acreage declined by about 300 acres. As 
a result of these shifts, Quebec had 57 per cent of Canada's lettuce 
producing acreage in 1971-74, Ontario, 27 per cent and British Columbia, 
12 per cent. These three provinces together account for 95-96 per cent 
of lettuce-growing farmland in Canada. 


The average yield per acre for total lettuce production 
amounted to 14,004 pounds in 1974 and, despite the poor performance in 
1972, averaged 12,961 pounds for the four-year period 1971-74, well 
above the Canadian average for the 1960s, 11,500 pounds. Most of this 
improvement in productivity was the result of the increase in yields 
in British Columbia, from 16,195 pounds in 1961-65 to 20,674 pounds in 
1966-70 and to an average of 29,822 pounds during 1971-74. Yield per 
acre in the other producing regions either changed little over the 
period under review or declined. 


British Columbia lettuce yields were three and one-half times 
greater than the yield in Quebec and nearly double the average yield 
achieved in Ontario in 1971-74. They were about 20 per cent greater 
than those in the productive California growing areas, (see Appendix 
Table. 12). 


The total value of the lettuce crop nearly doubled during 
the period 1961-65 to 1971-74, reaching a total of $4.6 million in 1974. 
While Quebec's share of the total value of production has remained 
comparatively stable at about 30 per cent, farmers in British Columbia 
doubled their share from an average of 14 per cent in the 1961-65 
period to roughly 27 per cent in 1971-74, and Ontario's share declined 
from slightly more than half to about 40 per cent over the same time 
period. 


The average farm value per pound, i.e., the average return 
to the producer, averaged 6.9 cents per pound in 1971-74 compared to 
4.5 cents in 1961-65, an increase of 53 per cent. Farm values are 
markedly higher in the Maritimes, 16.6 cents per pound, and are lowest 
in Quebec and British Columbia, 5.3 and 6.7 cents per pound, respec- 
tively. Between the periods 1961-65 and 1971-74, farm returns per 
pound rose most rapidly in the Maritimes where such returns more than 
doubled. 


(1) Tariff Board Report on Reference No. 124 - Fruits and Vegetables, 
Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1957, p. 193. 
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Gross returns per acre of 


lettuce vary widely from one 


growing area to another and have increased greatly since the early 
sixties, reflecting differences in yields and average returns to pro- 


ducers. Gross returns per acre are 


highest and have increased most 


in British Columbia, rising from $734 per acre during 1961-65 to $1,995 


in 1971-74. 
as much as the average for 1961-65. 


Ontario producers grossed $1,313 in 1971-74, nearly twice 


The lowest increase in gross 


returns per acre were realized by Quebec lettuce growers; recorded 
statistics for Manitoba indicate a decrease in gross returns per acre. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The Board is not aware of 
exports; such data as are available 


any significant volume of lettuce 
suggest that less than 1 per cent 


of Canadian production has been exported to the United States in 


recent years. Virtually the entire 


and imported, is consumed domestically. 


supply of lettuce, both produced 
Moreover, it would appear 


from available information that only small amounts of lettuce are 


processed commercially (e.g., into mixed vegetable juices). 


In effect, 


lettuce is a fresh market product only. 


Total consumption of lettuce averaged 372.8 million pounds 


during the four-year period 1971-74, 


consumption for 1961-65 and 1966-70 
pounds respectively (see Table 2). 

at a faster pace than the growth in 
consumption arising from an average 
in 1961-65 and to 17 pounds for the 


well above the average annual 

of 248 million and 305 million 
Consumption of lettuce has increased 
Canada's population with per capita 
of 12 pounds in 1954 to 13 pounds 
period 1971-74. 


Disposition, Canada, 


Total 
Canadian 


Consumption 


Imports 
as Z of 


Consumption 


- thousand pounds - 


Table 2: Lettuce: Supply and 
1961-1974 

Year Production Imports 
Average 
1961-65 57,564 190,439 
Average 
1966-70 50, Low 248,361 
Co 73,694 269,220 
L972 54,306 298,129 
1973 69,975 313,653 
1974 72 ae 343,862 
Average 
1971-74 67,629 305,216 
%Z Change 
1961-65 to 
1971-74 FLD sO Ova 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


248,003 76.8 
304,512 81.6 
338,914 78.3 
352,435 84.6 
383,628 81.8 
416,404 82.6 
372,845 81.9 
+50.3 
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Imports averaged 121 million pounds, or 67 per cent of total 
consumption, in 1954-56; they rose to 190 million pounds or 77 per 
cent during the period 1961-65 and 248 million pounds or 81.6 per cent 
in 1966-70. No further inroads into the Canadian market took place 
during the four years, 1971-74, with imports supplying 81.9 per cent 
of consumption. Consequently, whereas Canadian production accounted 
for 33 per cent and 23 per cent of Canadian lettuce consumption in 
1954-56 and 1961-65 respectively, it represented only 18.1 per cent in 
1971-74. 


Production is concentrated almost entirely during the five- 
month period, June to October (see Appendix Table 2). Except for small 
volumes of very early and very late field lettuce and greenhouse 
lettuce, there are no domestic supplies available during the period 
November to May. Imports of lettuce, during this off-season period, 
account for close to 100 per cent of domestic consumption (see Appendix 
Table 3) and therefore do not at that time compete with locally produced 
lettuce. 


As presented in Table 3 below, off-season imports have risen 
steadily, from 93.4 million pounds in 1954-56 to 214.9 million pounds 
in 1971-74. A considerable import rise has also occurred during the 
five-month, on-season period when imports compete with domestically 
grown lettuce. During the June-October months, imported lettuce 
accounted for 32.3 per cent of Canadian lettuce consumption in 1954-56; 
this rose to 46.4 per cent by 1961-65 to 54.1 per cent in 1966-70 and 
to 57.7 per cent for the 1971-74 period. 


Domestic consumption during June-October comprised, on 
average, 42.0 per cent of total annual consumption in 1971-74, compared 
with 39.2 per cent in 1966-70. Canadian lettuce production has been 
increasingly concentrated in the months of July, August, and September, 
79.3 per cent in 1971-74 in contrast to 75.7 per cent in 1966-70. 


According to 1974 unload information, the interprovincial 
movement, or disposition, of lettuce consists mainly of shipments by 
British Columbia producers to markets in the Prairie region. There is 
also a small movement of this product from Ontario to Maritime con- 
suming centres and from Quebec into Ontario. Only a small proportion 
of domestic lettuce production is involved in interprovincial shipment. 
While British Columbia producers market some 30 per cent of provincial 
production in the Prairie Provinces, Ontario and Quebec sell only about 
3 per cent of their production in other provinces. 
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Table 3: Lettuce: Production, Imports and Consumption, 


Selected Averages, 1954-1974 


1954-56 1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 


- thousand pounds - 


Production 
On-season (b) 58,782 55,198 Dae aS 66,214 
Off-season TEA ANS) 22900 1,406 1,415 
Total 59,981 aye Oe Soy aes | 67,629 
Imports ) 
On-season (b) 27,997 47,695 64,547 90,278 
Off-season 93,386 142,744 183,814 214 , 938 
Total 1275 383 190,439 248,361 305216 
SPTERTIREN ESS ) 
On-season i 86,779 102,893 Hip Ae 156,492 
Off-season 94,585 145,110 1355220 2.638 
Total 181,364 248,003 BOas512 37-25 915 
Imports as Z% 
of Consumption 
On-season (a) es 46.4 Sue eV ied | 
Off£-season(b) 98.7 98.3 99.2 99.3 
Total 66.9 76.8 81.6 81.9 


(a) June-October growing season. 


(b) January-May, November-December. 


Source: «Derived from Statistics Canadavaata. 


IMPORTS 


Canada imported an annual average of 305 million pounds of 
lettuce during the period 1971-74, between four and five times as much 


as it produced domestically. 


These imports have increased steadily and 


continuously from an average of 121 million pounds during the period 
1954-56, to 190 million pounds during 1961-65 and 248 million pounds in 


1966-70. 


The bulk of the imports enter during the November-May period 
when Canadian consumers are almost entirely dependent on foreign 
supplies. Imports during the June-October period, the Canadian pro- 
duction season, represented on average about 30 per cent of total imports 
during the 1971-74 period. 
become a larger proportion of the annual total, as June-October imports 
accounted for an average of 26 per cent of total yearly imports during 


the years 1966 to 1970. 


Imports during the production season have 


Imports during the months July-September, the 


peak production period, have since 1966 remained the same as a propor- 
tion of annual imports, about 9 per cent. 
more rapid increase in imports has occurred in the shoulder months of the 


Canadian production season, June and October. 


This indicates 


that the 


During the period 1971-74 


these two months comprised respectively 11.9 and 8.7 per cent of total 


imports, in contrast to 10.6 and 6.7 per cent during 1966-70. 
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Almost all lettuce imports, 99.9 per cent, come from the 
United States (see Appendix Table 4). Small shipments have been im- 
ported from time to time from Mexico and the Netherlands. California 
and Arizona are the main U.S. sources of Canadian lettuce imports; in 
1974 the former supplied 73.6 per cent and the latter 19.3 per cent of 
total Canadian imports. The remaining imports (7.1 per cent of the 
total) come from Florida, New Mexico, New Jersey and other U.S. pro- 
ducing areas. 


During the period 1971-75, the central region of Canada 
(Ontario and Quebec) accounted for 65.9 per cent of total Canadian 
lettuce imports, the western region, comprising the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, for 29.6 per cent and the Atlantic region for 
the remaining 4.5 per cent (see Appendix Table 5). The western region 
received its supplies almost entirely from California. California is 
less prominent in supplying the Maritime and central regions, but none- 
theless accounted for some 64 per cent of imports into the Maritime and 
central regions in 1974; Arizona was the next important source with 26 
per cent. 


PRICES 


As previously indicated, the annual average return per pound 
to the Canadian lettuce grower has increased steadily from an average 
of 4.5 cents in 1961-65 to an average of 5.8 cents per pound in 1966-70 
and to 6.9 cents in 1971-74. In 1974, growers in the Maritimes received 
18.5 cents per pound, in Manitoba 8.3 cents, in Ontario 10.1 cents, in 
Quebec 6.0 cents and in British Columbia 7.3 cents. 


Wholesale-to-retail selling prices for domestically produced 
lettuce in 1974 showed wide variations, as shown in the following table. 


Table 4: Variation in Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Lettuce in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, June 7 to October 


Lis oh 44 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
- range in cents per pound - 


Domestic lettuce 


June 7 to 
October 11 ZO 7anc6 LOtp? to PEScOLtco 157, Leto pias ama) 
14.0 6.1(a) 5.8 (a) 10 10.8 
Imported lettuce 
June 7 to 
October 11 qe od oe Rake, ZOl7 “to 1922" to 2039) Co 18.6 to 
14.9 10.8 tp peg 0 ono 747 


(a) Based on cartons containing 18 heads weighing 43 pounds; all other 
prices based on cartons containing 24 heads weighing 43 pounds. 


Source: Appendix Tables 8a and 8b. 
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The highest prices were usually obtained for a brief period for early 
lettuce while during the peak production period the wholesale price 
tended normally toward the lower end of the range shown. 


The level of the range of wholesale to retail prices at each 
of the various markets conforms in general to the regional differences 
in average returns to the farmer. Wholesale prices are highest in 
Halifax, followed by Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto, and Montreal in 
descending order. Toronto and Montreal wholesale prices appear to be 
lower, relative to those in British Columbia, than the average return 
to the farmer would suggest, because wholesale prices there were based 
on cartons of 18 “untrimmed" heads weighing 43 pounds while the other 
market quotations are based on cartons with 24 "trimmed" heads, also 
weighing 43 pounds. Lower quotations apply to the untrimmed heads 
which comprise more waste for the retailer. 


More important, Table 4 shows that during the Canadian 
production season, wholesale to retail prices of imported lettuce 
available on these markets range well above those for domestic 
lettuce. The fact that imports of lettuce have been rising during 
the Canadian growing season, indicates that this product is fully 
competitive, even at a premium price, largely because of quality 
difference. Moreover, the frequency of price quotations for imported 
lettuce during June-October (see Appendix Tables 8a and 8b) indicates 
that imported produce is available in substantial quantities during 
the entire Canadian production season in Halifax and Winnipeg; in 
both cases local supplies are relatively small, and in the case of 
Manitoba have been declining as well. In Montreal and Toronto, 
imported lettuce was reported during all of the production season 
except for a three-week and a nine-week period, respectively. In 
British Columbia, however, apparently plentiful supplies of quality 
lettuce were successful in keeping out imported lettuce; price 
quotations for imported lettuce were reported at Vancouver for a 
total of only five weeks, at the beginning of the production season. 


An examination of the more detailed price information in 
Appendix Tables 8a and 8b shows that in 1974 wholesale prices of 
imported lettuce displayed the same pattern as the prices of domestic 
lettuce, namely high prices when domestic supplies first came on the 
market and a gradual lowering when domestic supplies increased. 
Moreover, as soon as domestic lettuce disappeared off the market, 
wholesale prices of imported lettuce increased, in the case of Halifax 
from, 16.3. cents to 23° centS ein Montreal trom loca toms. lecents- 210 
Toronto from, 1/774 tor 23.39 7cents, and in Vancouver trom 1/29) to 24.1 
cents. 


The information collected by the Board with respect to the 
landed cost of imported lettuce at various Canadian market centres, 
and its main components, is summarized in Table 5 for the period in 
which duty is applicable; the more complete cost data on which this 
table is based can be found in Appendix Tables 9 and 10. The cost of 
the duty paid by the importer is both the smallest and most stable 
component of the total landed cost. Freight, brokerage and other 
transportation costs combined are a much more important factor in the 
landed cost of imported lettuce than the cost of the duty and offers 
much more protection to domestic lettuce growers than the duty. The 
proportion of total landed cost accounted for by these cost items 
ranged in 1974 from around 25 to 45 per cent for lettuce imported in 
Toronto, from 20 to 50 per cent in Montreal and Winnipeg, and around 
40 per cent in Vancouver. 
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Table 5: Average Landed Cost of Imported Lettuce in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, Dutiable Periods, 


1972-1974 

Freight 

Brokerage ey Total 
Cost f.o.b. etc. Duty Landed Cost 
- range in cents per pound - 

Toronto LOZ 3.7-10.5 2.6-5.1 0.9-1.2 8.6-15.2 
1973 Sad ab 360D=0'.5 0.9-1.0 10.7-22.0 
1974 5 .8-12.0 1.6-6.4 0.9-1.4 11.0-17.0 
Montreal 1974 5.2-10.5 hil=6,3 0.9-1.0 11.5-14.7 
Winnipeg 1974 4.9-12.4 4.7-6.2 0 11.2-18.9 
Vancouver 1974 5.5-12.4 3.1-5.6 iO 9.7-16.7 


(a) May include an additional 5 p.c. duty on lettuce imported in 
packages, five pounds or less, each. 


Source: Appendix Tables 9 and 10. 


The data collected for 1972, 1973, and 1974 for the Toronto 
market indicate that freight, brokerage and other transport costs have 
increased over the period in absolute terms. The f.o.b. cost of im- 
ported lettuce has, however, risen faster than the freight cost. The 
degree of protection provided by freight, brokerage and other transport 
costs, has therefore tended to decline even though in absolute terms 
these costs have been increasing. 


The fluctuations in the f.o.b. cost of imported lettuce 
account for most of the changes in the total landed cost. Since the 
cost of freight, brokerage, and duty, are more stable these costs offer 
a higher degree of protection for domestic lettuce growers when the 
f.o.b. cost of imported lettuce is lower. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Lettuce production in the United States totalled over 5 
billion pounds in 1974. Canadian lettuce production in that year 
amounted to 72.5 million pounds or less than 1.5 per cent of the U.S. 
output. U.S. production increased from an average of 3.9 billion 
pounds in 1961-65 to an average of 4.9 billion pounds in 1971-74, an 
increase of 27 per cent; this compares with an increase of 18 per cent 
in Canadian lettuce production over that period. Clearly in the North 
American context, Canada is very much a marginal producer of lettuce 
and the return to Canadian growers can be influenced greatly by excess 
supply conditions in the United States. 
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Average yields in 1974 in the United States amounted to 22,539 
pounds per acre, well above the average of 14,004 pounds recorded in 
Canada in that year. California and Arizona, the main sources of 
Canadian lettuce imports, and which accounted for 71 and 17 per cent 
of total U.S. lettuce production, had average yields of 24,182 and 
19,797 pounds respectively. Only British Columbia growers, with a 
yield of 31,106 pounds in 1974, and producing about 27 per cent of all 
Canadian lettuce, compare favourably with these two states. New Jersey 
producers, who supply Canada during the Canadian production season had 
an average yield of 17,516 pounds per acre in 1974, comparable to the 
yield of 19,076 pounds in Ontario, but at least double the average 
yield in Quebec and the Maritimes. 


The Board also examined cost data respecting lettuce produc- 
tion in the United States and Canada (see Table 6). Information was 
obtained for four counties in California (Imperial, Ventura, Monterey 
and Contra Costa) and for Arizona and New York. The U.S. data refer to 
costs in 1972, 1973 or 1974. Canadian production costs were obtained 
on a roughly comparable basis for Ontario for 1974 only. The infor- 
mation is based on the operations of a small number of selected producers 
in each area and are, of course, not necessarily an accurate reflection 
of average production conditions; for instance the average domestic let- 
tuce producer realized a yield per acre of 19,076 pounds in Ontario while 
producers in the sample reporting costs of production achieved a yield of 
30,000 pounds. Another limitation is that the data for each area are 
for one year only, and not the same year for all areas. Moreover, it 
should be acknowledged that the data are not strictly comparable. Pre- 
harvest or cultivation costs, and harvesting costs per acre were prob- 
ably collected on the same basis; the higher harvesting costs for New 
York and Ontario are in part explained by the larger yields. However, 
the overhead costs are probably calculated on a different basis; in 
the case of Ontario, land charges were estimated at 10 per cent of the 
current cost of acquiring an acre of land in the Holland Marsh. Land 
charges in the four counties of California are based on the rental 
value of an acre of land for one crop; this would be considerably less 
than 10 per cent of the current value of that acre of land. It would 
seem reasonable to assume that land charges, calculated on the same 
basis, would at least be the same in California as in Holland Marsh, 
and probably in Arizona as well. Consequently overhead costs, and 
hence total per acre costs, are understated for California and Arizona 
relative to Ontario. 


Nevertheless, the available data do indicate a number of 
interesting factors. First, it would appear that pre-harvest or culti- 
vation costs per acre (costs which are largely independent of the 
yield per acre) are lower in California and Arizona than in Ontario 
and New York. This may be due to continuous cropping (i.e., two or 
more crops); the cultivation practices need not be as intense for each 
crop as in Ontario and in New York with one crop. Overhead costs per 
acre, another cost which does not vary significantly with the yield, 
are also lower than in Ontario and New York, even allowing for the 
element of incomparability (i.e., in land costs) discussed above; this 
would seem to be due in large part to a two-crop economy in California 
and Arizona. 
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Harvesting costs per acre, of course, tend to vary directly 
with the volume harvested, but appear not to be very dissimilar between 
Ontario and California and Arizona on a per pound basis. 


The higher per acre pre-harvest and overhead costs in Ontario 
have an adverse effect on costs of production per pound, especially 
when the average yield per acre is 19,076 pounds per acre, a level much 
lower than the 30,000 pounds used in the sample in Table 6, and well 
below the 1974 average for California of 24,182 pounds. For example, 
the cost of production per pound of lettuce in Ontario in 1974 with a 
yield of 30,000 pounds is estimated at 6.05 cents. With a yield of 
19,076 pounds, after adjusting the harvesting costs per acre in pro- 
portion to the lower yield, the cost per pound would be 7.8 cents. 
Likewise, assuming that the British Columbia cost structure is similar 
to that of Ontario, the average British Columbia yield of 31,106 pounds 
in 1974 would result in costs of production per pound of 5.9 cents. 

In the case of British Columbia, the higher pre-harvest and overhead 
costs per acre relative to California are compensated for by the higher 
yield, so that the unit cost of production of British Columbia growers 
would compare somewhat more favourably with California costs than do 
those of Ontario growers. 


This is confirmed by a comparison of the average farm values 
per pound of lettuce in the major producing areas of the two countries. 
It would appear reasonable to assume that changes in average farm values 
per pound are an indication of changes in production costs, especially 
in the long run. As demonstrated by the following table, the average 
return to farmers in Ontario in 1972, 1973, and 1974 was higher than 
the average return in both California and Arizona, Canada's main sources 
of imported lettuce. Similarly, the return to British Columbia growers 
normally appears to exceed the return to producers in California, their 
sole import competition. 


Table 7: Average Farm Value per Pound of Lettuce, Canada 
and the United States Main Producing Areas, 
1961-1974 
1961-65 1966-70 inal IESE LOWS 1974 


- cents per pound - 


Canada Mien 5) SKS Dee 6.5 1S 8.0 
Quebec Brad. 4.8 4.0 Ly 6.9 6.0 
Ontario 4.9 6aD opt Ye Sra LORE 
British Columbia a5 5.3 6.12. Green 6.6 Me ae 

United States 42 ar U 623 Ded 754 6.9 
California - ~ 5.3 53 14 6.8 
Arizona - - a6 Teel 6.9 65 


Source: Statistics Canada; U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The return to lettuce growers in Quebec, 6.0 cents in 1974, 
continues to be lower than the return to U.S. producers. This is an 
indication of the lower cost of farm labour and land use. 


It should be recalled that, in those instances where produc- 
tion costs per pound favour U.S. producers, such an advantage may be 
more than offset by the cost of freight, brokerage, and the duty on 
imported lettuce, during the Canadian growing season. This applies of 
course only to the peak production period when prices in Canada approach 
their seasonal lows, and to the relatively low-cost producing areas of 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. Imports have made inroads during 
the beginning and the closing weeks of the Canadian production season 
when domestic supplies are limited and prices are at their seasonal 
highs. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


All lettuce entering. Canada is classified under tariff item 
8715-1. The tariff item is currently as follows: 


Bers M.F.N. Gen. 
Lettuce s.... fees sso. Per pound Free Aoye wd step" oa set. 
or Free or Free 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
26 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates of 
duty and imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following item 
8731-1. 


Lettuce is imported into the United States under tariff item 
136.60 under Part 8. (Vegetables) - Subpart A. - Vegetables, Fresh, 
Chilled or Frozen: 


Colt Cove, 


Lettuce: 
Item 136.60 If entered during 
the period from 
June 1 to October 
Bleeince usive, sin 
ANY WV EaT sh otataears 0.4¢ per lb. 2¢ per lb. 


CLEMGEE ete sine 5 ives 2¢) per, Lb; 20% per. ibs 
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The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed an increase in 
the specific duty from .85 cent to 13 cents per pound under both the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, with a minimum rate of 15 
p.c. and a reduction of six weeks in the period of application of the 
specific seasonal duty. When the specific duty is not in effect, 
lettuce would continue to enter free of duty. It was also proposed 
that the additional duty on pre-packaged lettuce be raised from 5 
p.c. M.F.N. to 10 p.c. M.F.N. This proposal relating to the addi- 
tional duty on pre-packaged lettuce is considered elsewhere in this 
report. 


The more general representations by the Consumers’ Associ- 
ation of Canada, the National Farmers Union, and the Canadian 
Importers Association Inc., would also apply to lettuce. 


The present tariff on lettuce has been in effect since 1959 
when the additional duty on pre-packaged lettuce was introduced. As 
the following table shows, free entry has always characterized the 
B.P. Tariff rate, while the relatively high pre-war rates, applicable 
to both the M.F.N. and Gen. schedules, have declined significantly. 
TheuMek. Na pate,-formexample, fell. from a rate of 2/5 plc. ins o358to 
10 p.c. in 1939; it was changed in 1948 to a seasonal specific duty 
of 1 cent per pound and applicable for 18 weeks, and remained at 10 
p.c. for the rest of the year. This lasted until 1956 when the 
specific duty was reduced from 1 cent to .85 cent per pound, while 
retaining the 10 p.c. rate during the remainder of the year. In 1959, 
the seasonal period was extended to 26 weeks from 18 weeks and the 
ad valorem off-season duty was discontinued. 


The Gen. rate was 30 p.c. up until 1950, with a provision 
that the duty could not be less than 13 cents per pound during the 
period April 1 to October 31. In 1959) the Gen. rate was made the 
same as the M.F.N. rate but the Gen. rate of 1 cent per pound was 
retained in 1956 when the M.F.N. duty was changed to .85 cent per 
pound. In 1959 the Gen. rate was restored to equivalence with the 
M.F.N. rate at .85 cent per pound for 26 weeks and Free for the other 
half of the year. 


The length of application of the seasonal specific duty has 
varied from year to year and from one tariff retion to another. 
Table 12 in the appendix depicts the experience from 1966 to 1975. 
At no time during this period has the seasonal duty been applied for 
the full 26 weeks. In the western region where the growing season 
can be the longest, the most number of days between the application 
and removal of the seasonal specific duty, in the last 10 years, was 
63 outsoL vaspossible 162 days; that. was! in) 1960. Bin the sive 
succeeding years the number has declined, to 134 in 1973 and 1974 
and 137 in 1975. Comparable data for the central region show a high 
of 155 days in 1966, declining to 130 days in 1970 and then further 
to 115 days in 1975. In the Maritime Provinces the longest period 
of duty application has been 98 days, in 1971. In the last three 
years, as was also the case in 1969, the seasonal duty was not 
applied at all. It would appear, therefore, that this experience is 
in line with the proposal of The Canadian Horticultural Council to 
reduce the period of application by six weeks, or 42 days. 


(lL) Volume: 1, Part L, pp. 131-135. 
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Table 9: Lettuce: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods, Per Cent 
or Cent per Pound 


Period Bel. MiF oN. Gen. 
1935 Freee 27 pice a0 ip rosea Sb? 
1936-1938 Free 15 p.c. Alf een? 
1939-1947 Free 10 p.c. NOR pe ower 
1948-1950 eS en 
(May 31) Free 1 ct. (18 weeks) < BUD ce. 2 
LOMO eC. 
1950 (June 1) - 
1956 (June 29) Free 1 ct. (18 weeks) 1 ct. (18 weeks) 
LOS D.C. LOrp. ce 
1956 (June 30) - 
1959 (Apr. 9) Free .85 ct. (18 weeks) 1 ct. (18 weeks) 
DOs LODDe Ck 
April 10, 1959 Free foo ete, (ZO ie yo? .85° cle (26 We mlenync: 
Free Free 


(a) Not less than 13 cents, April 1-October 31. 

(b) Imports from the United States were subject to the General Tariff 
until December 31, 1935. 

(c) Not applied until 1950-51. 

(d) Effective April 10, 1959, packages five pounds or less, each, are 
subject sto, an additional. duty. of, 5 p.c.0M.F.N., 10s p..c..Gens 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty has tended to 
decline since the mid 1960s (see Appendix Table 13). In 1966, 23 per 
cent of the imported volume was subject to duty as against 17 per cent 
in 1975. During the 1966-70 period, on average, 17 per cent of imports 
were subject to duty versus 15 per cent during 1971-75. The drop in 
the proportion of total annual lettuce imports being dutiable reflects 
to some extent the reduction in the number of days during which the 
seasonal duty was applied. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty has declined 
as the f.o.b. price of lettuce has increased. For the period 1966-70, 
the average f.o.b. price was 5.3 cents per pound and: the specific duty 
of .85 cent per pound, was equivalent to 16.0 p.c. In 1975, the ad 
valorem equivalent had dropped to 12.0 p.c. on the basis of an f.o.b. 
price of 7.1 cents per pound. A specific duty of 13 cents, as proposed 
by the Horticultural Council, on the 1975 f.o.b. value of imported 
lettuce would be equivalent to 21.1 per cent. A specific duty of 13% 
cents per pound would be equivalent to the 15 per cent ad valorem 
recommended by the Council when dutiable lettuce reaches 10 cents per 
pound. 
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The adoption of the proposal of the Horticultural Council of 
a specific duty of 13 cents per* pound would increase the rate by 0.65 
cent per pound from the current rate of 0.85 cent. This can be expected 
to increase the cost of lettuce to the consumer, and provide additional 
income to government, retailers and wholesalers, and growers. On the 
basis of the assumptions and limitations outlined elsewhere in 
this report the Board has attempted to estimate these costs and 
benefits. The additional cost to the consumer was estimated at as 
much as $1.6 million or 29 cents per family of four per year. Additional 
benefits to growers could reach an estimated $464 thousand, which, at 
average 1974 yields, would be equivalent to $89.59 per acre. 


CONCLUS IONS 


Canadian consumption of lettuce has grown continuously and 
steadily to a level of 416 million pounds in 1974. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the lettuce consumed during the months of November to May is 
imported, almost exclusively from the United States. These imports, 
in essence, do not compete with Canadian production; the two or three 
per cent of Canadian lettuce production produced during this period in 
greenhouses or as early, transplanted, field lettuce cannot be expected 
to expand its share of the market significantly. 


Consumption of lettuce during the Canadian production period 
of June to October has increased proportionately even more rapidly than 
total lettuce consumption since 1961. Canadian production has tended 
to concentrate in the three months of July, August and September and 
the period in which specific duty has been applied for the major pro- 
duction regions has tended to narrow closer to those key months. 

There has been little variation in the level of dutiable imports in 
recent years. Therefore, the increased share of lettuce consumption 
held by imported lettuce has occurred almost entirely during the 
shoulder months of June and October. The increase in consumption in 
both the on and the off seasons indicates a change in Canadian consumer 
habits. Domestic growers have expanded their production over the period 
under review to meet at least part of the increased demand. The fact 
that imported lettuce comes in throughout the production season and 
commands a premium over domestic lettuce indicates that quality dif- 
ferences may be a limiting factor in assisting the competitive position 
of the domestic producers, despite the advantages accruing from the 
level and duration of specific duty, freight and brokerage charges and 
the perishable nature of the product. It seems likely that domestic 
growers will continue the trend towards concentration of their produc- 
tion in the less risky growing months. With the exception of British 
Columbia, it would appear that Canadian producers have not been able 

to keep up with the rapid increase in demand either in volume or quality 
terms. 


The value of the specific duty as a percentage of the f.o.b. 
value of dutiable imports has experienced a continual erosion to some 
12 per cent in 1974 from a level of about an average of 16 per cent in 
the period 1966-70. 
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An increase in the specific duty from the present .85 cent 
per pound to 13 cents per pound would result in an ad valorem rate 


equivalent of 19.7 p.c. on the basis of 1974 import prices. 


The 


Board is of the opinion that such an increase in protection would be 
instrumental in at least stabilizing the degree of import competition. 
An increased tariff could prevent a further erosion in the share of 
Furthermore, the 
Board also feels that the percentage value of the specific duty 
should not decline below 15 p.c., a point reached when the f.o.b. 

The Board also 
concludes that the period of application of the seasonal specific 
duty can be reduced from the current 26 weeks to 20 weeks, inasmuch 
as the duty has not been applied for more than 140 days in any of the 


domestic consumption held by domestic producers. 


price of imported lettuce is 10 cents per pound. 


three regions during the past four years. 


No change is proposed respecting the additional duty on 
lettuce entering in pre-packed form; as discussed elsewhere in this 
Reference, the packaging duty pertaining to retail packs in general 
has been recommended at 5 p.c. M.F.N., and 10 p.c. Gen. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 8715-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff, and the following 


item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


TarLeet 


Pet CUC GC, tae cre theron per pound Free 


In any 12-month period end- 
ing Sist March, the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty, as 
the case may be, shall not be 
maintained in force in excess 
of 20 weeks which may be 
divided into two separate 
periods, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty is not in effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following 
item 8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured-— 
Nation 


ara ie 


15 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Lpeieay 
or Free 


General 


arte 


ishete: 
but net 
less than 
Loap.cs 
or Free 


ne oa - 
A ae eae 


wr “6 
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Appendix Table 1 


Lettuce: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 

Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as 7 No. of as Z Farms 

Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 
Atlantic Region 177 4.0 199 S.6 135 
Nfld. 11 0.2 3) 0.6 25 
Pebele Zz O'43 11 0.2 14 
NewS 100 262 118 Die 7t 
N.B. 54 i 39 OSs 39 
Central Region F783 14 8533 asao3 84.9 15376 
Que. Ze 10 ay eZ Pee Bl 55.9 734 
Ont. 1/04 38.1 Deoze2 29.0 642 
Western Region 480 LOa/ 595 LZ 245 
Man. 97 Lek 12 0.2 33 
Sask. 15) O43 10 Oe2 27 
Alta. 10 Oe2 11 0.2 41 
Beas 358 8.0 562 DO7 134 
canada? aise 10040 5,247 100.0 1,766 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 

Appendix Table 2 

Lettuce: Estimated Monthly Distribution of 
Domestic Production, 1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 Lo 72 LS: 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. 46 61 66 5 is 124 38 
Feb. 46 rs 99 61 67 Feat 
Mar. 46 98 L32 ae! 139 62 
Apr. 92 15 33 81 320 107 
May 807 351 529 468 658 549 
June 8,924 8,065 L538 5,649 Jeho5 5, 941 
July 177180 PANE gay | £35920 Lo, 350 18,754 21,483 
Aug. aes Py eel) 2037325 SOAR AS 15,854 21,610 20,555 
Sept. 9,570 12,659 14,381 EBS ps is 10,674 13 662 
Oct. cas 2E 450935 Zee 0 Cras itl 7,999 3,878 
Nov. 217 389 694 234 465 161 
Dec. 92 108 198 169 oF 34 
Total S0,15) 67,629 73,694 54,306 69,975 72,542 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Source: 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1.97.0 


Average 
1966-70 


1971 
1972 
bo 3 
1974 
1975 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 


Lettuce: 


Domestic 
Production 


61 

72 

98 

135 
Dou 
8,065 
20 02)/ 
AAO gS Byes) 
HLA ei) 
4,535 
389 
108 


67,629 
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Imports 


30,494 
27,463 
30,552 
30,530 
37,694 
36, 360 
11,618 
6,522 
9,080 
26,698 
29,808 


205325 


BOD ec 


Total 


Supply 


- thousand pounds - 


S10} 2151s, 
27530 
30,650 
30,665 
38,245 
44,425 
32,245 
26,850 
SAN Tobe) 
Sl aye) 
S10 5a Ie, 


28 , 506 


372,845 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Total 
Supply, 1971-74 Average 


ho 
> 
DAN WOW OO OD 


Appendix Table 3 


Imports 
as Z 


of Supply 


(oe) 
! 
Ne) 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Lettuce: Imports by Country of Origins, 1966-1975 


United 
States 


217,672 
243,376 
245,208 
250, 760 
284,728 


248,349 
265,201 
298,113 
313,425 


343,552 
B70 6200 


sels si6)a) 


Statistics Canada, 


Mexico 


Others 


- thousand pounds - 


Appendix Table 4 


Total 


21/5072 
2A 330,60 
245,208 
250,760 
284,791 


248,361 


2050220 
295 129 
3135003 
343,862 
S/O52/1 


319,427 


Atlantic 


Nfld. 
P.E.I. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Canada 
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Appendix Table 5 


Lettuce: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Region 


Region 


Region 


Average 


1966-70 


10,108 
755 
410 

3,638 
ye ios) 


LOLSIS5 
75,414 
86,571 


76,268 
ise V4 
Gye o2 
24,446 
26,998 


248,361 


Source: 


Average 
Month 1966-70 


StataseresaGanadar. 


Average 
1971-75 


17 


10,607 
663 
590 

55062 
Gs2or 


172,747 
81,683 
91,064 


81,866 
153,657 

8,949 
27,299 
29,960 


265,220 


SSS ee 


Feb 29920 
Mar 25,169 
Apr 29,798 
May 30,658 


Aug. 45215 
Sept. 6,628 
Oct. 165/726 
Nov. 22,051 
Dec. PET! 
Total 248,361 


Source: 


31,847 
27,978 
31,309 
92,031 
37,897 
38,791 
1.12% 

7,533 
11,045 
27,439 
30,749 


2,000 


319,427 


Statistics Canada. 


L972 LoS 
thousand pounds 

12,633 13,947 
549 205 

548 586 
4,216 4,441 
igre PAY, 8,715 
2987607 (2125516 
95,306 101,276 
103,241 111,240 
86,689 87,190 
15,600 15,926 
9,754 8,669 
28,665 265921 
PL sw gil Joa0rs 
2905029.) 213,650 


Coie 


thousand pounds 


10.0 


8 
8 
0 
g 
ii 
4.1 
4 
5 
6 
6 
3 


100.0 


29,000 
225093 
B33 7259 
PATE aoe) 
30/90 
37,743 
14,056 

9,833 

75798 
26,042 
2Os2i7 


23,052 


2955129 


1974 


15,014 
202 
532 

4,690 
9,591 


226,567 
107,658 
118,910 


102,281 
165354 
10, 280 
34,935 
Shee As: 


343,862 


1335 


19,826 
64 
y Mis 
6,012 
17,0359 


241,708 
117,940 
123,769 


114,736 
£95 290 
105725 
42,988 
41,730 


57632 4. 


Appendix Table 6 


Lettuce: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


175 


32,507 
29,561 
32, 886 
30,045 
37,474 
30,113 
8,098 
5,339 
9,658 
29,643 
38,586 


29,743 


SN be lpg else, 


1974 


34,278 
335003 
29,019 
33,020 
44,785 
38,545 
Ley Leys 

fe tO3 
L240 
Slee22 
PASS beh 


31,840 


343,862 


UNS fs 


Dine so 
30,036 
34,338 
38,036 
38,709 
Moines Bal 
1951351 
JE eyes 
18,905 
30,400 
34,518 


34,847 


S105 27 1 
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Appendix Table 


Lettuce: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices 
at Halifax and Montreal, 1974 


Week Halifax Montreal 
Ending Cal. N.S. Ariz.-Cal. N.J.=-N.Y. Que. 
etm 2edoz%e) - Cth. 2. doz. ctn.2 Go. etns 2° doz, ctn.13 doz. 
43 lb. 43 1b. 43 1b. 43 Lb. 43 lb. 


- cents per pound - 


area WAG OZ 
ll 14.0 10.5 
18 14.0 10.5 
25 13.4 9.3 
Feb, 1 1256 9.6 
8 1236 11.0 
15 13.50 aw, 
y> 221 14.3 
Mar. 1 22.8 27 
8 1 14.5 
15 15.6 12.8 
22 i at lene 
29 17.4 es 
Apres 2) Lay, 10.2 
12 13.6 it, 
19 16.3 1139 
26 15.9 12.5 
May 3 tees ey 
10 18.6 19.5 
17 23.6 15-1 
24 16.3 18.3 
31 19.1.) 25.3 
June 7 25.602) 20.3 20.7 
14 22.702) 17.4 17.4 
21 Cnr 16.6 14.8 TO? 
28 19.8 16.9 S07 v3 
July 5 24.4 2073 16.3 9.9 
12 029 20.3 iy? 10.5 
19 21.9 19.8 14.8 8.1 
26 1635 16.9 64 
Aug. 2 17.4 16.9 6.4 
9 16.3 14.0 8.7 
16 16.9 14.0 15.1 Tite on? 
oe} 16.3 14.0 1357 10.8 720 
30 14.9 14.0 1327 6.4 
Sept. 6 14.9 14.0 16.6 12.3 8.1 
13 Tee 14.0 15.7 ihegeel 7.6 
20 We 14.0 lee 6.4 
oF} 16.3 14.0 ik 6.4 
Oct. 4 2 14.0 ede 12.5 6.4 
11 25 20 15.4 13.1(p) 6.4 
18 20.3 Boul 218/74) te: 
25 22.6 21.2 20.1¢55 
Nov. 1 ry 19.8 18.67. 
8 24.2 18.0 18.6 
15 24.7 yUhe 18.0 
a} 25.6 19,2 
29 24.4 14.1 
Dec. 6 PRO 5 72 ha) 
13 18.6 14.0 
20 18.6 12.8 
Pe) su ar? 1305 


(a) Carton of 23 dozen equivalent to 43 pounds. 
(b) New Mexico quotations. 


Source: Agriculture Canada, 
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Appendix Table 8b 


Lettuce: Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Week Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Fars <- 
Ending Ariz.-Cal, Ont. Cal Baw. Cal B.C 
ctn.2 doz. ctn.13§ doz. ctn.2 doz. ctn.2 doz. ctn.2 doz. ctn.2 doz. 
A35Lb. SS SIN oe 6 a) Moye A5LBbs “3a 43 1b; 


- cents per pound - 


Jane 4 9.6 10.8 nes 
U1 Dy ast) 9.9 1233 
18 LOe2 Lie 1223 
25 1052 1O 1 Li 
Feb. 1 9.9 9.8 10.9 
8 19 LOS. 1339 
US) 1653 3 34 16.0 
22 1350 yes} 1329 
Mar: i INES fee | 1153 1455 
8 1364 Ais ae f 1522 
15 rheweah eae L337 
22 1354 13.8 1334 
29 1.3 is 13 91: 
Apr. 9D 10.9 1058 12.36 
V4 Loe Hed @ 13 92 
19 19 p27 1435 
26 15.4 1g ee: 1235 
May 3 228 14.3 Lio 
10 18.0 16.7 18.9 
iy 14.3 1357 13.9 
24 2516 Tae L7S2 
31 23.0 2052 a2ek 
June 7 Vee 9.0 20.9 18.3 
14 ule are 1 A ES 6) Lise Lies 13.4 
pal e0 18.0 18.0 PaaS 
28 9.9 18.6 idee al 18.6 13.8 
July? &5 15.4 9°.0 1S aro Lée6 Les 
12 yr 10.8 Lye 14.8 B53 
19 Sat 16.3 
26 7:0 L551 
Aug. 2 6, . Neha) 
9 6.7 14.0 Tero 
16 6.7 13.38 PEO 
23 Gel L470 Biba 8) 1 | 
30 lees: 14.3 23 
Sept. 6 pas 1.9 ee 12.3 
JS! ns Taf 8.4 16.2 2. & 
20 12.8 7.0 A ess) 
27 1354 6.4 13.8 10.8 
OGt. 24 Loa org 16.6 12.4 
ae pga 19.8 12.5 
18 Zan Loa L729 5 NES e 
25 2033 2302 24k 
Nov. 1 Ke ys 19.4 207 
8 2063 20 a1 20.1 
1S 21.8 20-1 2170 
22 16.9 19.4 PAGEL 
29 14.0 Ged Ler 
Dec. 6 Mis 5 16.0 L540 
13 14.3 15.0 US esd f 
20 P22 A Reyes 14.3 
PM bee Bee 13.4 Lees 


(a) Includes also Florida. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


Lettuce: 
1966-1974 
Average 

1966-70 L971 

Arizona 45,200 
California 134,300 
Florida 5,100 
New Jersey 3,400 
New Mexico 5,400 
Texas 8,100 
Other States 15,050 
Total 224,450 216,550 
Arizona 883,400 
California 3,230,000 
Florida 60,900 
New Jersey 50,400 
New Mexico 111, 200 
Texas 108,900 
Other States 292,100 
Total 4,396,900 4,736,900 
Arizona 19,544 
California 24,052 
Florida 11,941 
New Jersey 14,824 
New Mexico 20,593 
Texas 13,444 
Other States 19,409 


Total 


T2220 


21,874 
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223,600 


4,864,000 


1972 1973 
- Acreage - 

46,100 46,100 
140,700 143,400 
5,500 6,100 
3,200 3,100 
4,600 5,400 
7,000 6,000 
12,280 14,750 
219,680 224,850 

- Production, '000 1b. 
827,600 839,700 
3,486,700 3,531,000 
62,800 106,000 
48,000 52,900 
90,500 119,700 
124,800 106,600 


302, 200 


J,000, 100 


Appendix Table 11 


1974 


42,900 
150,700 
7,300 
3,100 
4,500 
5,600 


135920 


228,020 


849, 300 
3,644, 300 
120,000 
54,300 
95,800 
103,700 


272,000 


5,139,400 


- Average Yield, lb. - 


17,952 
24,781 
11,418 
15,000 
19,674 
17,829 
17,774 


220141 


18,215 
24,623 
17,377 
17,065 
Don G7 
Whey hy 
20,488 


22,495 


19,797 
24,182 
16,438 
17,516 
21,289 
18,518 
19,540 


22,939 


Average 
1966-70 


45,075 
142,275 
6,000 
3,200 
4,975 
6,675 


14,075 


PPR Sk) 


850,000 


3,473,000 


87,425 
51,400 
104, 300 
111,000 


272,475 


4,949,600 


18,857 
24,410 
14,571 
16,063 
20,965 
16,629 
19,359 


22.200 
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Appendix Table 11 (concl.) 


1974 


54,932 
247,976 
8,789 
Disc oe 
Goole 
6,310 


22,443 


3550 


Lettuce: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by States, 
1966-1974 
Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Arizona 66,833 58,607 58,059 
California 188,869 LSS y207 2607 27 
Florida 5,974 O,022 nyo as 
New Jersey 3,049 2,710 og US 
New Mexico 8.412 45531 8,905 
Texas Tha 8,882 5,698 
Other States 18,514 14,697 24,216 
Total 220,146 298,766 2195730 374,923 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 

Arizona TS) few 6.9 
California 5.0 De Ta 
Florida Ate) 9.6 8.1 
New Jersey 6.0 D0 10.8 
New Mexico TAS 5.0 7.4 
Texas 639 Vel D3 
Other States 653 6.6 9.0 
Total aed 623 Set 7.4 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


59,608 
220 2b 
Taree )8) 
4,179 
7,920 
7001 


20433 


326,990 


Appendix Table 12 
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MUSHROOMS 
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MUSHROOMS 


Mushrooms are neither a vegetable nor, in fact, a plant, as 
they are more technically classified as fungi. While wild mushrooms 
have been used as a food delicacy for centuries, commercial cultiva- 
tion, originating earlier in France, began in North America only in 
the early 1900s. Per capita consumption, and cultivation, in Canada 
has grown steadily since the early 1950s, with main growing regions 
currently being centred around Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver. Mushroom cultivation is an important agricultural activity 
in Canada. The value of Canada's mushroom crop ranks only below that 
of potatoes and tomatoes. 


Mushrooms consist of a cap, a stem, and an attached appendage 
termed a veil under which is the gill. Like all fungi, mushrooms cannot 
utilize carbon dioxide from the air; they thus do not manufacture their 
own carbohydrates but take them from decomposed organic material. 

Growth commences following the development of a root-like system termed 
mycelium. While many different species and varieties of mushrooms 
exist, one species, Agaricus bisporus, is generally cultivated in 
Canada and has been derived from the field or common mushroom. The 
colour of the cap, which may be white, cream, or brown, permits a 
distinction between the types of mushrooms which are grown commercially. 
The white-capped strain is most commonly cultivated in Canada and is 
generally the most desirable strain for the fresh market, and for 
canning as well. While both cream and white-capped strains may be 
canned, the brown type appears to be chiefly suitable for the fresh 
market. 


MUSHROOM CULTIVATION 


Mushrooms are cultivated in specially constructed houses 
which permit the control of temperature, humidity and ventilation. 
These growing facilities are normally darkened as the introduction of 
direct sunlight or strong light will often result in a discoloration 
of the caps which is not desirable from the point of view of consumer 
appeal. 


Mushroom cultivation commences with the composting process, 
a procedure in which organic material is prepared into compost matter 
to provide high carbohydrate and nitrogen content. Horse manure and 
various synthetic composts may be used as organic material, with the 
former being obtained mainly from stockyards, racetracks and riding 
stables. Synthetic material employed in composting normally consists 
of commercially available nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash fertilizers 
added to a base of corn-cobs, hay, or straw. Compost of either type 
is usually prepared over a period of several days, in outside facilities, 
with watering and mixing to ensure a properly enriched and nutritional 
growing medium. Before seeding or spawning commences, compost is 
brought into the growing house where it is normally sterilized by 
raising compost temperatures from 57.2 C to 60. 0°c for a number of 
hours. This is done to destroy insect pests, nematodes, and various 
other disease-producing organisms. 
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The seeding or propagating material employed is termed spawn 
and is grown by specialized producers in Canada who supply mushroom- 
growing operations. Spawn preparation entails a laboratory process 
in which selected or "pedigreed'' spawn is grown. In this process 
selected mushrooms are cultivated and, in germination laboratories, 
spores are removed from the mature gill formation. After germination, 
the spores comprise a form of mould growth consisting of mycelium 
which is further cultured on special culture bases. This spawn 
material, purchased by mushroom growers from spawn producers, is 
introduced into the composted beds by broadcasting. 


After the further growth of the mycelium throughout the 
prepared bed a "casing'' procedure follows in which bed surfaces are 
normally covered with a 1- to 2-inch soil layer. Mature mushrooms 
appear in about three to four weeks after the casing stage and con- 
tinue to grow at seven- to ten-day intervals (in outbreaks known as 
"flushes") over a two- to three-month period. As a result of growing 
conditions and the cultivation media used, diseases and pests may 
present severe problems. 


When ready for harvesting, mushrooms are picked from beds, 
at which stage they are trimmed and graded. In the harvested state, 
they are highly perishable and easily damaged in handling; as a result 
of the drying and discoloration of the cap which may take place after 
harvesting, efficient handling and rapid transport to market, or to 
processing facilities, are important. 


Two general systems of mushroom cultivation are employed in 
Canada, the more common bed system and the more recent tray system. 
While there are no significant cultivation differences, in the latter 
system mushrooms are grown in movable trays as against permanent wooden 
beds. The tray system is said to be advantageous in permitting 
improved disease control, increased mechanization, and fuller space 
utilization. The greater number of crops per year is also permitted 
by the tray system; however, there is a greater capital outlay entailed 
in constructing such facilities, 


GROWING AREA, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


There was a rapid growth in production from the 1964-65 
average of 18.6 million pounds to the peak production of 40.2 million 
pounds in 19/2. Since then there has been a slight decline to a 1974 
production level of 38.5 million pounds. Quebec and Ontario together 
account for over three-quarters of mushroom production. Their share 
of production has, however, declined in recent years to 76 per cent of 
total production in 1974 as compared to 81 per cent in 1971; British 
Columbia's share of production shows a commensurate rise during this 
period. There was. little or no mushroom production occurring in the 
Maritime region. 


(1) Report of the Anti-dumping Tribunal Respecting the Effects of 
Preserved Mushroom Imports on Canadian Production of Like Goods, 
Anti-dumping Tribunal, November 27, 1973, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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The growing area for mushroom cultivation in Canada, measured 
in terms of square footage harvested, expanded from some 10 million 
square feet in 1964 to about 16 million square feet in 1972; a decline 
of 10 per cent in harvested area has taken place since 1972. The actual 
bed area provided by cultivation facilities is much less, 5 million 
square feet in 1974; the higher harvested area reported reflects 
several crops per year. 


Average yields obtained in mushroom farming increased 
steadily from the 1964-65 average of 1.92 pounds per square foot of 
bed area harvested to a 1974 average of 2.67 pounds per square foot, a 
rise of 39 per cent. Commercial mushroom cultivation involves rather 
technical growing procedures; growers in Canada, however, are well 
organized and, under the auspices of the Canadian Mushroom Growers 
Association, meet regularly in order to keep informed about the most 
modern growing techniques. The steadily increasing yields may thus 
be ascribed to industry efforts to upgrade cultivation procedures. 


According to a study done by the Anti-dumping Tribunal higher 
yields are usually obtained by larger growers. In 1972 the average 
yield for all growers was 2.50 pounds per square foot; larger growing 
operations (over 200,000 square feet of bed space) obtained a yield of 
2.64 pounds as against 2.22 for small growing operations (less than 
60,000 square feet of bed space). This 20 per cent difference in 
yield compares with an average 14 per cent difference over the 1965- 
1972 period. The disparities in yields obtained by region may be 
attributed to differing size of mushroom-growing operations. All of 
the larger growers are located in Ontario and Quebec, and this pre- 
sumably explains the much higher yields reported in these provinces 
compared to yields in the Prairie region and in British Columbia. It 
should also be observed that the average yields obtained by Canadian 
mushroom growers have approximated those achieved in the United States 
(see Appendix Table 8). Domestic yields also compare favourably with 
those in other producing countries such as France and Holland. Mush- 
room cultivation in Canada thus appears to be as technically advanced 
and as modernized as mushroom growing in other countries. 


The value of Canada's mushroom crop is substantial. Total 
crop value in 1974 was some $22.1 million roughly tripling that of the 
1964-65 period. Average value per pound in 1974 was 57.5 cents. 


The value of mushroom production is given in terms of "crop 
value,"' as distinct from "farm value" as employed for other fruits and 
vegetables but can be considered equivalent. Crop value includes not 
only receipts by mushroom growers, who sell to the fresh market or to 
processors, but includes as well the value of mushrooms grown by pro- 
cessors themselves for their own canning requirements. The importance 
of Canada's mushroom crop is shown by the fact that in 1974 the crop 
value figure of $22.1 million ranked next to that of potatoes (farm 
value of $172.7 million) and tomatoes (farm value of $32.5 million). 


The annual average return per pound to the Canadian mushroom 
grower increased steadily from 41 cents in 1964-65 to 57.5 cents in 
1974 as also shown in Table 1. The average return shown includes sales 
to the fresh market, sales to processors, as well as the per pound 
values of mushrooms grown by processors for their own requirements. 


Table 1: Mushrooms: Growing Area, Production, Yield per Square Foot, 
Crop Value and Crop Value per Pound, by Region, 
1964-1974 
Average, . Average Average 
1964-6564 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Growing Area, '000 sq. Fe, >? - 
Que. & ing Ge 6,839 7,474 10,123" 12,458 7 115618" 810, 432 115258 
Prairies 629 655 LOLS 15230 13329 eal sAlt 1,246 
BaGe 7a soe) P7939 2,012 2,412 2,870 Zod 2,468 
Canada 9,703 10,068 13 LS 0S 165100 8581.7 elo 420 14,872 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Que. & one, 14,859 18,282 2651623355 2159 515607465 295241508 50,097 
Prairies 902 P2646 1,895 iso 73 2,492 2 0.LE pa Rae 
B.C. 2,833 2,968 4,179 4,915 Deote 6,622 5,407 
Canada 18,594 225934 32,236 40,199 40,078 38,481 37,749 
- Average Yield, 1b. per harvested sq. ft. - 
Que. & ont. ‘© ah rate) Zio o Zou PATS) 2.00 2.70 
Prairies 1.43 1.96 ee 7. 1.60 1.88 1.86 1.80 
Bet eA] Poo 2.08 2.04 2.06 Visa gf Zo 
Canada 1.92 2.24 Zech) 27.90 2255 2207 Zee 
- Crop Value, $'000 - 
Que. & Ont. (c) 6.022 ee ee oe e ee 
Prairies 403 aie ais Ae “ 
BinGre 1,208 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Canada 7,033 10, 369 PGV9O17 | 20/31 ee 272 228 207161 
= Crop Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Que. & Ont. 40.5 e ee ee eo e ee 
Prairies 44.7 “ are aie oe oe ore 
BaG. 42.6 ee ee ee e e eo 
Canada 41.1 46.0 Saree) DORs erent aie wie 
(a) Statistics prior to 1964 are not recorded. 
(b) Based on area harvested. 
(c) These provinces are combined for reasons of confidentiality. 
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minimal production in the Maritime Provinces. 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 


% Change 
1964-65 
to 


1971-74 


#6322 
+98.1 
+10.4 
aa Pe 


+102.6 
+148.9 
19079 
+103.0 


+24.4 
+25.9 
+72.4 
52.3 


Figures include 
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The return on fresh mushrooms sold on the fresh market is substantially 
higher than for mushrooms sold, or grown, for processing. In 1974, 

for example, the fresh market return was some 21 cents per pound higher 
than the return realized in the processing market. 


NUMBER OF GROWING ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYMENT 


There are currently 128 mushroom-growing establishments in 
Canada. Canada's mushroom industry, while characterized by a large 
number of small-growing operations, is nonetheless concentrated in 
that only six growers account for nearly 60 per cent of annual pro- 
duction. Three domestic producers operating as both growers and 
processors account for slightly over 40 per cent of total annual 
Canadian production. 


Table 2: Mushrooms: Number of Growing Establishments and 


Employment (4) 1965-1974 


Quebec an Prairie British 
Ontario\> Provinces Columbia Canada 

No. of Employ- No. of Employ- No. of Employ- No. of Employ- 
Year Estab. ment Estab. ment Estab. ment Estab. ment 
1965 33 849 4 54 53 122 90 1,025 
1966 a2 880 6 87 53 259 91 p20 
1967 40 973 3 righ 61 Fags AE 104 be h5 
1968 38 966 4 106 60 252 TOZ 1,304 
1969 ape 996 a 105 49 233 107 15354 
1970 48 Loy i 90 46 263 101 ‘pe rs®) 
1971 46 1,306 8 129 54 302 108 eat ey, 
1972 62 1,920 10 140 59 Le 132 awry 
1973 3H) i BA ie 7 Pol 65 338 129 2,044 
1974 54 1,468 mi 139 67 342 128 1,949 


(a) Total number of employees during the peak period. 
(b) Establishment data include only Quebec and Ontario except in 1974. 
Employment in the Maritime region may be taken as negligible. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Anti-dumping Tribunal. 


Although Quebec and Ontario account for less than one-half of 
the number of reported establishments, these provinces provide for 
three quarters of the national output. Average establishment size is 
much larger in Quebec and Ontario; production per establishment for 
these provinces in 1974 averaged 541,000 pounds, as against 374,000 
pounds per establishment in the Prairie region and 98,800 pounds per 
establishment in British Columbia. Employment in the industry has 
doubled to 2,000 people in 10 years. Employment data, however, are 
presented on a peak period basis; August-September "slack period" 
employment totals were some 30 per cent below peak employment in 1973 
and 1974. Permanent employment may thus be estimated as being about 
Dee 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


With production for both the domestic fresh market and for 
processing growing rapidly from 1964 to 1972, processing needs 
accounted for 57 per cent of production over this period. While 
production for fresh market consumption has continued to rise, the 
volume used by processors has faltered since the peak reached in 1972 - 
the result of increasingly severe import competition from processed 
mushrooms. The proportion of domestic production taken by processors 
thus declined to 52 per cent in the 1972-74 period, with the fresh 
market in 1974 being more important to growers than the processing 
market. 


Imports of fresh mushrooms have, until recently, not been a 
significant factor in the domestic fresh market. For the 1971-74 
period imports for the fresh market accounted for only some 9 per cent 
of Canadian fresh market consumption. However, the volume of mush- 
rooms entered for the domestic fresh market increased significantly in 
1973 and particularly in 1974. In 1973 and 1974, imports accounted 
for 8 per cent and 18 per cent, respectively, of domestic fresh market 
demand. 


Canadian consumption, or total domestic disappearance of 
mushrooms in both the fresh and processed form is estimated at 60.3 
million pounds as based on the 1971-74 average. Consumption has grown 
rapidly with domestic disappearance during that period at about three 
times the level existing in 1964-65. Per capita consumption, at 2.75 
pounds per person in 1971-74, has increased nearly threefold. The 
rapid rise in per capita consumption reflects an increased consumer 
use of mushrooms in casserole dishes and sauces, or as a garnish; the 
increased popularity of mushroom soups and pizza pies is also an 
important factor. Rising consumer affluence during the 1960s has 
contributed to the increase in per capita consumption. 


Import penetration levels, and the degree to which Canadian 
mushroom growers have met total Canadian requirements for both fresh 
and processed mushrooms, have changed substantially since the mid- 
1960s largely as a result of greatly increased processed imports from 
South Korea and Taiwan. These changes are illustrated in Table 4 below. 


Table 4: Mushrooms: Supply and Disposition Ratios, Canada, 


1964-1974 
Domestic 
Canned Imports Total Imports Fresh Sales Fresh Imports 
as % of as Z% of a8 7 OL as % OL 
Processed Domestic Domestic Fresh Market 
Consumption‘? Disappearance Production Consumption 
a yA i pd 
Average 
1964-65 9.4 LOe5 ee | 6.4 
Average 
1966-70 24.1 Zhai 42.8 10.2 
re eh At .7 B0aL 43.4 Sy: 
1972 49.5 2505 44.1 1.8 
1973 44.0 33.0 49.5 Lad 
1974 58.4 47.3 Ey Leaue Leo 
1971-74 49.3 AEM Ly 8.7 


(a) Based on fresh equivalent weight. 


Source: Table 3. 
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Total imports in 1974 accounted for 47 per cent of Canadian 
consumption compared to only 11 per cent in 1964-65. In 1964-65 
imports of the canned product, in terms of fresh equivalents, accounted 
for only a minor share, some 9 per cent, of Canadian processed mush- 
room consumption. However, during the latter part of the 1960s canned 
imports rose steadily and a pronounced increase took place from 19/1 
to 1974, with canned imports rising to 28.3 million pounds in 1974 
from 13.3 million pounds in 1971. Canned mushroom imports in 1974 
captured 58 per cent of all mushrooms consumed in Canada in the pro- 
cessed form. Fresh mushrooms are not imported in any significant 
volume for processing purposes; for the 1971-74 period such imports 
constituted only 5 per cent of total acquirements by processors. 


Despite rapidly rising imports of processed mushrooms the 
domestic output of mushrooms for processing continued to rise up to 
1972, to 22.5 million pounds from 10.6 million pounds in 1964-65. 

The increasing import penetration adversely affected the growth in 
domestic output to the point where that output dropped after 1972, to 
18.6 million pounds in 1974. As a result, Canadian growers have become 
increasingly dependent on the fresh market. For the period 1964-70, 
fresh market sales took about 43 per cent of total mushroom production; 
this ratio has increased to 52 per cent in 1974. 


At the same time there have been rising imports of fresh 
mushrooms entered from the United States. Fresh mushroom imports for 
the fresh market rose in 1973 and increased greatly in 1974, to some 
4.3 million pounds. Imports in 1974 constituted 18 per cent of 
domestic fresh market sales as against only 2 to 3 per cent in 1971 
and 1972. This, however, may reflect unusual market conditions since 
partial import data for 1975 indicate a subsequent decline in imports 
to the domestic fresh market. 


Only a small share of domestic production is involved in 
interprovincial trade. While Quebec markets about 20 per cent of its 
fresh market production in other provinces, Ontario sells only some 
6 per cent. British Columbia growers ship only 10 per cent of their 
fresh market production outside the province. 


IMPORTS 


Seasonality is, evidently, not a factor in the cultivation, 
marketing or importation of mushrooms. Mushroom production essentially 
takes place on a year-round basis although output, both in Canada and 
the United States, declines somewhat in the months of July and August 
because of adverse high summer temperatures. Imports of fresh mush- 
rooms similarly display no important seasonal pattern (see Appendix 
Table 5), although imports also tend to decline during the summer 
months. Fresh mushrooms are imported almost exclusively from mushroom- 
growing centres in the north-eastern United States (see Appendix 
Tables 3)" 


Because of the extreme perishability of fresh mushrooms, rapid 
transport (normally by refrigerated truck) is essential in marketing. 
At the public sittings it was stated that the Canadian market is not 
really accessible to California growers unless air transport is used 
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because trucking takes too long; however, the cost of air shipment was 
said to be prohibitive. While mushrooms are grown in California, in 
Asian countries (e.g., Taiwan, South Korea, Japan), and in Europe 
(e.g., United Kingdom, Holland, and France), mushroom producers in 
these areas, by reason of transport costs, are very unlikely to 
constitute any significant competition to fresh market growers in 
Canada. 


The bulk of mushroom imports enter Quebec and Ontario, as 
might be anticipated considering the location of main consumer markets 
in these provinces (see Appendix Table 4). Only small volumes of the 
fresh product enter the Maritime or the Prairie Provinces. 


It is estimated that up to 1972 at least one-half of fresh 
mushroom imports were for processing purposes, mostly into Quebec and 
Ontario, where the bulk of processing activity takes place. The 
significant rise in fresh imports recorded for 1973 and 1974 reflects 
United States imports sold on the domestic fresh market. According to 
information received, acquirements by processors comprised only a minor 
portion (less than 15 per cent) of total fresh imports in these two 
years. 


Domestic mushroom growers expressed concern over the 
possibility of rising import penetration by United States growers into 
the Canadian fresh mushroom market. However, the latest import figures 
Suggest that such a concern may be misplaced. Total mushroom imports 
declined to about 3 million pounds (1 in 1975 versus 6.1 million pounds 
in 1974. While Canadian growers felt there were attractive export 
markets in cities in the northern United States, the United States 
tariff on fresh mushroom imports appears to be at a level which would 
prohibit imports from Canada. 


PRICES 


The annual average return per pound to the Canadian mushroom 
grower, for mushrooms sold on the fresh market, has increased from an 
average of 46.2 cents per pound in 1964-65 to 67.1 cents in 1974, or 
45 per cent. As compared to mushrooms sold on the fresh market, the 
return to the grower on sales to processors has been significantly 
less and the gap has been widening in recent years. 


(1) Mushroom imports were 2.8 million pounds in 1975. This figure 
would principally consist of imports for the fresh market. 

(2) The United States tariff on mushrooms (item 144.10) imported from 
Canada is 5 cents per pound plus 252. 
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Table 5: Mushrooms: Crop Value per Pound, 1964-1974 


Average Average 
1964-65 1966-70 iNet yz Se) a} 1974 


Fresh Market Sales: 
Ouenecat Ontario 44.9 52.3 59.4 57.9 60.7 65.2 
Prairies nea F 60.9 64.6 67.8 69.2 ae 
Bec. DOGG 59.4 63.7 Oo 66.0 One 
Canada 46.2 30 60.4 an wel | 62.4 6721 
Processing Market Sales: 
Canada 3085 40.0 G3.0 LEW 44.5 46.0 


(a) Includes minimal production in the Maritime region. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Fresh market grower prices have been consistently highest in 
the Prairie region; the main mushroom-growing centre in this region is 
in the vicinity of Winnipeg. Returns to British Columbia growers have 
averaged somewhat below those received by growers in the Prairies, 
while the lowest average returns were realized by producers in Quebec 
and Ontario. Prices for mushrooms at the grower level do not, in 
contrast to agricultural commodities, show any pronounced annual or 
seasonal fluctuations. This relative price stability derives largely 
from a demand which has grown steadily without seasonal changes, and 
from a factory style of production not affected, like other agricul- 
tural commodities, by weather conditions. The access to the processing 
market can, in the short run, provide a further stabilizing factor 
except when excess supplies of processed mushrooms depress that sector 
of the market. 


Data respecting the return per pound for processing market 
sales are not available according to region. A comparison of the 
Canadian average price for processing mushrooms for all Canada sales 
to that for fresh market sales indicates a growing price differential 
between the two markets. This price differential was 10 cents per 
pound in 1964-65 as against 21 cents in 1974; whereas fresh market 
prices have risen by some 48 per cent since 1964 the price received on 
sales to processors has risen by only 28 per cent. The lower return 
realized by the growers on such processing sales does not appear to be 
the result of a premium product being reserved for the fresh market as 
the processing market demands similar quality, except for "pieces and 
stems'’ and canned, sliced mushrooms. Moreover, there appears to be 
only minor cost savings in packaging as between selling to the pro- 
cessing market versus the fresh market. However, independent mushroom 
growers are evidently willing to accept significantly lower returns 
when selling to processors, while the grower-processor has the 
advantage of being able to serve both the fresh and processing market. 
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import pressure in the market for the processed product also limits 
the price which domestic processors are prepared to pay for mushrooms 
for processing. 


A high proportion of mushroom production in Canada is 
accounted for by a relatively few large grower-processors who grow this 
product for their own canning requirements. Such grower-—processors 
have been subject to strong import competition in the canned product 
and accordingly have tended to dispose of larger production volumes onto 
the fresh market. This has not resulted in periods of distress selling 
prices or in depressed prices in the fresh market because of the 
steadily increasing demand. Fresh market returns have, in fact, 
increased somewhat; and price information obtained by the Board for the 
first nine months of the 1975 year indicates continued price stability. 
Some industry members contended, however, that fresh market prices in 
1975 have not kept pace with cost increases. 


Wholesale prices to retailers for domestically produced mush- 
rooms showed considerable price stability during 1974. Wholesale to 
retail prices are not available for imported mushrooms. 


Table 6: Wholesale to Retail Selling Prices for Domestic 
Mushrooms in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver, 1974(a) 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
- range in ¢ per lb. - 


106-120 78-88 69-83 78-90 79-82 


(a) Based on 5-pound cartons, excepting Vancouver quotations based on 
10-pound cartons. 


Source: Appendix Table 7. 


While stability exists within regional markets, there is a 
notable price variance between the major markets across Canada. Whole- 
sale prices on the Halifax market are much higher than those in other 
areas; Toronto wholesale prices tend to exhibit the lowest levels. No 
major price differences exist between Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 


The substantially higher wholesale price levels indicated 
for Halifax reflect the fact that there is little or no local mushroom 
production in the Maritime region. This market is in large part served 
by Quebec and Ontario growers with significant transportation costs. 
Quebec and Ontario growers also sell their fresh product on the 
Winnipeg market; however, the price obtained by the Quebec or Ontario 
grower on this market is limited by local competition. 


(1) The prices reported for such processor grown mushrooms does not 
differ from recorded prices respecting mushrooms sold to processors 
(see Appendix Table 1). 
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While published wholesale to retail price quotations are not 
maintained in the case of imported fresh mushrooms, the average whole- 
sale price is estimated at 55 cents per pound in 1974. As based on 
unit value data for imports, average f.o.b. selling price in 1974 was 
about 38 cents per pound; to this f.o.b. price must be added import 
duty (45 cents per pound), freight cost and brokerage (5 - 7 cents per 
pound on shipments from Pennsylvania or New York to Toronto or Montreal), 
and a wholesale mark-up said to range between 10-15 per cent. Freight 
and brokerage costs obviously offers more protection to domestic mush- 
room growers than the duty itself. 


Imported mushrooms compete in the Canadian fresh market on 
the basis of a lower base price. The f.o.b. price for the imported 
fresh product averaged 40 cents per pound in 1973 and about 38 cents 
in 1974; this may be assumed to be the approximate per pound return to 
the United States grower on his export sales to the Canadian market; 
only when the domestic price is firm and excess supply exists among 
producers in the north-eastern United States, will the Ontario and 
Quebec fresh markets from time to time attract import competition. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The Federal Department of Industry, Trade, and Commerce 
conducted in 1975 a cost survey of a number of domestic mushroom grow- 
ing operations; following authorizations received from growers parti- 
cipating in this cost survey, the Board was able to derive average, 
or composite, costs respecting mushroom cultivation based on the 1974 
year. Although the number of growers included in the cost sample was 
relatively small, all of the major domestic producers of this product 
were included; the average costs presented and discussed below, while 
based only on the returns of eight growers, include producers accounting 
for over 50 per cent of production in 1974. As the survey returns 
available to the Board did not include producers in the Prairie region 
or in British Columbia, the average cost experience presented is 
representative of production costs in Ontario and Quebec. On the other 
hand, in mushroom cultivation there are, of course, no climatic or 
regional differences in growing conditions, and the average costs, and 
principal cost breakdowns compiled probably reflect, approximately, 
those also prevailing for producers of similar size in the Vancouver 
and Winnipeg growing centres. In the case of British Columbia produc-— 
tion some cost differences would exist, however, as a result of the 
higher wage rates in that province and small scale and lower yields. 


Total production cost for mushrooms average some 49 cents 
per pound based on 1974 costs. Selling and administration costs are 
excluded as much as possible from production costs. 
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Table 7: Mushrooms: Per Pound Production Costs, 1974 


as Z Range in 

Po perrLos or *fotal Geper 1be 

Materials 4 PapsP Re 5720.0 

Packaging AALS) 4.0 Nd iene "4 

Direct labour Pt gs LP as 9.2-34.2 
Factory overhead (ay 

and other costs Lo. 4 30.8 9.8-22.6 

Total Production Cost 48.7 100.0 30.6-70.9 


(a) Includes expenses reported as other production costs. 


Source: Tariff Board and Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


The cost returns submitted evidenced a considerable variance, 
as shown by the range figures given above. Total production cost varied 
from about 31 to 71 cents. Variation in yield per square foot is 
-thought to explain these cost differences; however, the unusually low 
cost (30.6 cents per pound) reported by one grower in the sample reflects 
a family-growing operation in which labour charges were not fully costed. 
The variance noted in the four cost breakdowns given appear to largely 
reflect different accounting practices in allocating cost components. 
While the producers surveyed showed a 31-71 cents variance in total 
production cost per pound, this rather wide difference results from 
the inclusion, in the averages, of two quite small operations. If 
these two growers are excluded the production cost range is much more 
uniform, varying between 37-58 cents per pound; it may thus be concluded 
that major mushroom growers experience production costs of 40-60 cents 
per pound. 


Mushroom cultivation is a relatively labour intensive activity; 
direct labour comprises the most important single cost component at 
about 42 per cent of total production cost. Most of this labour cost 
is incurred during the picking process which accounts for an estimated 
50-65 per cent of all labour charges. On the other hand, packaging 
costs (covering master cartons and small plastic trays for retail sales) 
constitute less than 5 per cent of production costs on average. Pack- 
aging costs tend to be slightly higher for the grower selling to the 
fresh market, as opposed to the processing market; there may also be 
slightly higher labour costs associated with sorting into small retail 
trays when the grower sells to the fresh market. The above production 
cost data include mushrooms grown by processors for their own needs, 
mushrooms grown by others for the processing market, and mushrooms grown 
for the fresh market; although the fresh market grower may experience 
slightly greater production costs, from additional packaging and labour, 
such cost differences may be taken to be inconsequential. 


Factory overhead (mainly building depreciation, machinery and 
vehicle depreciation, repair and maintenance) comprises the second 
principal cost component, averaging some 31 per cent of production cost. 
This percentage is somewhat overstated due to the inclusion, in some 
returns, of non-specified "other' production costs; if appropriate 
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adjustments are made to exclude such other costs, factory overhead 

may more validly be taken as averaging 13.2 cents per pound, or 27 

per cent of production cost. Factory overhead cost is, thus, considerably 
less than direct labour cost per pound, at 21.2 cents or some 42 per 
cent Of production cost. 


Materials' costs averaged some 11.4 cents per pound or 23 
per cent of production cost. This breakdown includes the cost of 
composting materials, fertilizers, spawn, casing soil and pesticides- 
insecticides. 


The survey returns available to the Board also permitted a 
comparison of production costs for 1973 and 1974. On average, 
production cost per pound had increased by an estimated 7 cents per 
pound or about 15 per cent, over this 12-month period. While some 
growers stated that increasing labour costs were the principal factor 
in recent cost increases, this was not supported by the comparison 
undertaken; to the contrary, materials' costs and factory overhead 
costs accounted for about three-quarters of the cost increase evident 
between 1973 and 1974. 


If the average 1974 production cost estimate derived by the 
Board (48.7 cents per pound) is compared to the average fresh market 
selling price in 1974 (67.1 cents per pound as given in Table 6), there 
is an indication of substantial profit margins realized by "average" 
growers. However, while growers may obtain a substantial profit 
margin on that portion of production sold to the fresh market, marginal 
losses may be incurred from time to time on mushrooms sold for 
processing. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh mushrooms are at present classified under tariff item 


8500-1: 
Br Pa Me dsiNe Gen. 
Mushrooms, fresh, the weight of the 
packages to be included in the weight 
FOTRCMt Yasaka =, case ees ae per pound lectemen 45nCtsmepects. 


The present tariff on mushrooms has been in effect since 1959 
at which time the M.F.N. rate was increased from 33 cents per pound to 
the existing rate of 43 cents per pound. Whereas imports from British 
Preferential Countries were accorded duty-free entry from 1935 to 1958, 

a duty of 1 cent per pound was introduced in 1959. The 5 cents per 

pound duty presently imposed under the General Tariff is somewhat higher 
than that applicable from 1948 to 1958 but substantially less than the 
General Tariff applicable from 1935 to 1947. The following table permits 
a comparison of rates applicable to fresh mushrooms from 1935: 
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Table 8: Mushrooms: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bist ee MoF oN Gen. 
1935 Free 27e4pece 30 pee 
1936-1938 Free Poe pecs SUsD TC. 
1939-1947 Free LORD Te. SOF. cs 
1948-1959 (Apr. 9) Free 34 cts. (52 weeks) 33 cts. (52 weeks) 
or or 
LO ps cs 10 yee 
1959 (Apr. 10) Ich eee ctss Sects! 


(a) Not less than 10 cents per pound. 
(b) Changed “from 30 %p.c., June 1, 1950. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The M.F.N. rate applying since 1959 at 43 cents, currently 
equivalent to 11.4 per cent on an ad valorem basis, is somewhat higher 
than compared to M.F.N. rates prevailing over the period 1939-58. 
However, current M.F.N. rates of duty are less than those prevailing 
during $1936 stoi L936. 


The duties provided apply throughout the year, as this 
product is grown continuously with no particular production season; 
this is in contrast to most fruit and vegetable commodities on which 
tariffs are applied on a seasonal basis. Mushrooms are not, as in 
the case of some fruits and vegetables, subject to any additional 
duties if entered in small-sized packages. There are no preferential 
rates applicable to fresh mushrooms under the General Preferential 
Tariff. Virtually all fresh imports of this product originate from 
the United States and thus the 45-cent M.F.N. specific duty is the 
only rate of any importance. Item 8500-1 is bound under GATT. 


As shown in Appendix Table 9, the ad valorem equivalent of 
the specific duty of 45 cents per pound has declined from 15.3 p.c. 
in 1966 to 11.8 p.c. in 1974. For the 1966-70 period the ad valorem 
equivalent averaged 13.3 p.c. as against 11.4 p.c. for the 1971-74 
average. According to a previous study by the Tariff Board (1) in 1956 
the then prevailing M.F.N. duty of 33 cents per pound was equal to 
11.8 p.c.; this specific duty was shortly thereafter raised to 44 
cents with the average M.F.N. equivalent being 15.3 p.c. for the 
1961-64 period. 


Two other tariff classifications apply to mushrooms if other 
than in the fresh state, tariff item 8505-1 (mushrooms, preserved, 
n.o.p.) and item 8507-1 (mushrooms, dried). These items, applying to 
mushrooms in processed form are discussed in sections of this Reference 
concerning processed vegetables. At present imports of frozen mush- 
rooms are classified under item 8500-1 pertaining to fresh mushrooms. 
The Canadian Customs Tariff excludes truffles from any of the tariff 
items respecting mushrooms. While truffles are edible fungi similar 
to mushrooms, they are classified separately in the Canadian Tariff 
under item 8510-1 (truffles, fresh, dried or otherwise preserved); 
this item was not included in the Board's letter of reference nor does 
the Board feel any change is necessary respecting this separate 
classification. In contrast to mushrooms, truffles are not grown in 
Canada; imports are very minor in value, averaging less than $50,000 
in the years 1970 to 1974. 


(1) Tariff Board Report Relative to Fruits and Vegetables, Reference 
hoe ize. Ottawa.) 195/, Dp. 65. 
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The Canadian Mushroom Growers Association proposed a compound 
M.F.N. Tariff on fresh mushrooms of 5 cents per pound plus 25 per cent 
ad valorem, together with a British preferential rate of 1 cent per 
pound and a General Tariff of 10 cents per pound plus 25 p.c. This 
proposal was supported by the Horticultural Council. While the brief 
of the Canadian Mushroom Growers Association states that fresh mushroom 
imports "have not been an important factor in the Canadian market," 
substantial tariff increases were nonetheless proposed in order that the 
Canadian duty on fresh imports be equal to duties imposed under the 
United States tariff. The M.F.N. rate structure advocated by this 
Association, as based on the 1974 average f.o.b. price of 38.1 cents 
per pound, would be equivalent to 14.53 cents per pound in terms of a 
specific duty, as against the much lower present duty of 4% cents per 
pound; if the combined 5 cents per pound plus 25 p.c. duty advocated 
by this Association is converted to an ad valorem equivalent, the pro- 
posed rate equals 38 per cent. At the public sittings it was indicated, 
however, that domestic growers would accept to a lower duty than that 
proposed should the United States duty on fresh mushrooms be lowered. 


Fresh mushrooms are imported into the United States under 
tariff item 144.10 as follows: 


Rates of Duty 


Mushrooms, fresh, or dried, iD 2 
or otherwise prepared or 
preserved: 
144.10 FLESH fics cee cisns DC Ver LD. or 10csperslh. se 
25 aaevals aA ade ya ee 


The 1974 ad valorem equivalent of the United States tariff 
on fresh mushrooms (Column 1 rate), assuming an export price of 67 cents 
per pound (the average farm value on fresh market sales in 1974), is 
equal to 32.5 per cent. Assuming an export price of 46 cents per pound 
(the average farm value on sales for processing in 1974) the United 
States duty works out to 35.9 per cent on an ad valorem basis. 


The Canadian Mushroom Growers Association, and The Canadian 
Horticultural Council, also recommended a nomenclature revision to 
existing item 8500-1, requesting the inclusion of the term "in their 
natural state'’ to further define "mushrooms, fresh."' It was pointed 
out that this inclusion would make the tariff item respecting mushrooms 
more consistent with other items concerning vegetables. 1) The 
Canadian Horticultural Council also recommended a separate classifica- 
tion for frozen mushrooms. 


On a number of agricultural products the Canadian Food 
Processors Association recommended the elimination or reduction of 
tariffs where such products were imported for reprocessing. This 
Association accordingly recommended a separate tariff item respecting 
fresh mushrooms entered for processing ("Mushrooms for Manufacture"). 
Proposed for this item was a Free off-season rate and a 10 p.c. seasonal 
duty. As there is, in mushroom production, no defined "off-season" as 
such, this recommendation would establish a 10 p.c. duty throughout the 
year for fresh mushrooms entered for processing. 


(1) The headnote to tariff items 3701-1 to 8731-1, covering fresh 
vegetables, includes the term "in their natural state." 
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Mushrooms are sold to processors at prices considerably less 
than those realized in the fresh market. The specific duty imposed, at 
453 cents per pound, consequently constitutes a much higher tariff on 
this product when entered for processing purposes. Given a price range 
of 30-50 cents per pound as based on 1974 import data, on an ad valorem 
basis the current specific duty on mushrooms would comprise a 15 p.c. 
tariff rate on processing imports versus the much lower rate of 9 p.c. 
on imports for fresh market sale. The level of protection for one 
market might well be inappropriate for the other market. A separate 
tariff classification, applicable to mushrooms entered for processing 
as against mushrooms for fresh market sale, would allow a differentiation 
in the effect of any tariff rate revisions proposed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Domestic mushroom production, 38.5 million pounds in 1974, 
has risen notably since the 1960s. Production levels have declined 
slightly since 1972 largely as a consequence of rapidly increasing 
imports of canned mushrooms. This import competition has induced some 
of the larger processor-growers in the industry to curtail growing 
activity; import competition has also led to a decline in sales to the 
processing market and to an increase in the proportion of domestic 
production sold on the fresh market. In 1974, fresh market sales took 
about 52 per cent of total mushroom production as against a 1966-70 
average of 43 per cent. 


Growers realize substantially higher returns per pound on 
fresh market sales as compared to sales for processing. While mushrooms 
sold for processing purposes may sometimes be of a lesser quality than 
those sold on fresh markets, this price differential evidently reflects 
a willingness on the part of independent growers to accept lesser 
returns on the processing market in place of distress selling prices in 
the fresh market. Despite a tendency for grower-processors to dispose 
of an increasing portion of their production onto to the fresh market, 
fresh market prices have remained stable. 


Fresh mushrooms are entered almost exclusively from the north- 
eastern United States. Given the extreme perishability of fresh mush- 
rooms and the prohibitive cost of air cargo shipments, it is very 
unlikely that growers in California or in other countries could compete 
with domestic growers. Canada does not export fresh mushrooms; the 
United States tariff on mushrooms is at a level believed to be prohibi- 
tive to imports from Canada. 


With reference to the recommendations of the Canadian Mushroom 
Growers Association and The Canadian Horiticultural Council that the 
existing tariff be increased in order to equate the Canadian tariff 
with that in the United States (5 cents per pound plus 25 p.c. ad 
valorem), the Board does not consider that the existing United States 
duty constitutes a valid basis for determining Canadian tariffs. 


Analysis of the available data, including preliminary figures 
for 1975, does not lead to the conclusion that import penetration of 
fresh mushrooms for the fresh or processing market is likely to increase 
to disruptive levels. The Board noted that the exceptionally high 1974 
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import figures appear to have been an aberration from the norm and in 
any event did not have a depressing effect on the fresh mushroom 
market. | 


The Board examined the extent and effect of the erosion of 
the level of tariff protection which had taken place in recent years 
in the light of current additional protection afforded the domestic 
grower by transportation costs and perishability factors. The Board 
concluded that the current specific duty of 43 cents per pound was 
adequate in the context of the stable price conditions and growing 
demand which continue to characterize the domestic fresh mushroom 
market. It would be appropriate, however, to stabilize the effect of 
the existing specific duty by introducing a 10 per cent minimum ad 
valorem duty. 


The Board considered the proposal of the Canadian Food 
Processors Association for a separate tariff item respecting fresh 
mushrooms entered for processing purposes and concluded that the 
maintenance of the present level of specific duty and the introduction 
of a 10 per cent minimum ad valorem duty would largely meet the 
Association's request while at the same time affording the Canadian 
supplier of fresh mushrooms for processing a reasonable level of pro- 
tection against erratic import competition. However, as circumstances 
might alter with respect to either market, the Board recommends the 
introduction of two separate tariff items so that rates could, at 
some future date, be adjusted on mushrooms for one market without 
affecting the other. Further, this division will facilitate the 
gathering of separate statistics for each market. 


To provide for consistency in classification and nomen- 
clature, the Board recommends that the tariff provisions for mushrooms 
be brought under the general heading for "Vegetables, fresh, in their 
natural state."’ This will have the effect of excluding frozen 
mushrooms from these items. 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8500-1 be deleted and 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


that the following item be inserted under the general heading 
"Vegetables, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the package 
to be included in the weight for duty." 


Mushrooms for processing 
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Appendix Table 1 


Mushrooms: Disposition of Domestic Production and 


Unit Values, 1964-1974 


Total Sold Sold to Processed 
Year Production Fresh Processors by Growers 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
1964 LOG342 7,846 6,809 35057 
1965 18,876 8,043 O47 4,486 
1966 19,059 75200 7,087 4,672 
1967 Ls JO0 8,638 V sao 4,987 
1968 23,096 9,816 106 5,464 
1969 235007 105208 a, 204 tee 
1970 25,929 12,18} 6,468 7,280 
LO71 32.250 13,986 9,143 9,107 
1972 40,199 Lise 7,979 14,488 
1973 40,078 19,824 7,940 Leo e 
1974 38,481 19,877 1,070 D534 
- Value, $'000 - 
1964 7,009 3,546 2,450 eo93S 
1965 lagen as 3,794 2,345 be738 
1966 1494) aca9L 2,699 Dies Pose, 
1967 9,652 4,598 35150 1,894 
1968 10,402 Dy 243 3,084 2,005 
1969 10,667 DS Oo0 2,266 Zao 
1970 so anon ei 6,850 ea EAS) Ciegeroe | 
1971 16,917 Bi 452 35055 4,530 
1972 205501 10,586 35.45 / 6,288 
1973 aA Wee A ere 1s 8) 3,032 7309 
1974 oe 103 Lae ve Sy 200 Saye: 
=U Valle, Cc per Ib. 
1964 40.4 OS ews 3650 35 <b 
1965 A. 47.2 27.0 ey 
1966 a at fas hepa 340 
1967 CA 2 Bre Seat 38.0 
1968 ta 0 S354 39%) 38.0 
1969 46.4 ee 40.7 etoiyal 
1970 50.8 BO ee LPR Awe 
Lo7t S260 60.4 43.0 aoe) 
Pog2 SOeD SSP ieee 43.4 
1973 5 Seb 62.4 44.5 fey el) 
1974 By so se anel 46.0 “hac 


Source; 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Mushrooms: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Domestic 


Production (4) , 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 LOTS 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. 820 Lolo 1,035 1,383 1,883 1,769 
Feb. 796 1,419 1,447 1,294 1,784 15452 
Mar. 810 1,636 1,454 13596 oe 13570 
Apr. 813 1,514 13287 1,436 1,844 1,491 
May 898 1,749 1,063 1,844 2,002 2,087 
June 718 1,568 15399 1,596 1,566 D710 
July 763 L337 881 1,490 1,289 1,690 
Aug. 675 1,430 853 Loot 1,685 L550 
Sept. 651 1,274 1,189 1,206 Loo ileeieg) 
OcE: 891 1,398 1,091 LT Lss 1,200 1,749 
Nov. 893 iE Aby ess 1,063 1,614 1,744 Po 
Dec. 905 1,479 ier a! 1,454 i oaG Leo50 
Total 9,633 17485) 13,986 Lie isoz 19,824 1o3 oI, 


(a) Production for fresh market sale only. 
Source: Tariff Board. 
Appendix Table 3 
Mushrooms: Imports by Country of Origin, 1964-1975 


Year Wo Sake Ireland Others hota 


- thousand pounds - 


1964 1,336 = - 16336 
1965 833 = - 833 
Average 

1964-65 L085 rs - 1085 
1966 ab glo bab SS - TS Ole 
1967 Doel = = mee 
1968 Zig Oy = apg 3) 
1969 2,369 = = 2,000 
1970 PTOI RS - - Dae ee | 
Average 

1966-70 2,184 - - 2,184 
L971 916 = = 916 
oe 668 = 668 
1973 oe OL: uu = Zot 
1974 6,067 - = 6,067 
eae: PSS UES ce: 33 2,808 
Average 


Eo 2,667 x i 2,674 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Mushrooms: 


Imports by Province and Region, 


Sel 


Appendix Table 4 


1974 


6,067 


197) 


2,808 


Appendix Table 5 


1966-1975 
Average 
1966-70 1971 LOFZ 1973 
- thousand pounds - 
Atlantic Region 10 dull 9 86 
Nfld. * = % y 
Nise 3 3] & 10 
Bekele 4 5 3 é) 
N.B. 3 3 5 70 
Central Region 2,001 776 433 2,468 
Que. 382 Paps 105 L450 
Ont. L679 754 328 POLO 
Western Region a Ba Me: 130 227 B59 
Man. 103 110 10 358 
Sask. 10 _ - - 
Alta. - , 18 1 
B.C * 1g 39 * 
Canada 2,184 916 668 Pe i3 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Mushrooms: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 ha Looe 1973 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. 242 Nag 180 aye: 8 30 
Feb. 269 i223 246 9.3 66 29 
Mar. S37 15.4 360 13.6 173 de 
Apr. 320 14.7 278 ch Oss 62 89 
May 286 § bis Pra 241 9.1 133 131 
June Rs Doel 147 7.0 71 110 
July 79 3.6 92 Ono 1 193 
Aug. 16 ony. hy, 4.4 45 249 
Sept. 47 Zee 150 aad. 39 263 
Oct. 94 ae 263 10.0 47 WS) 
Nov. 183 8.4 Ble 10.3 Zz 734 
Dec. 198 9.1 295 dy keg 24 639 
Total 2,184 100.0 2,641 100.0 668 Phe? BG 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Mushrooms: Growing Area, Production, Yield per Square Foot, 
Crop Value, Crop Value per Pound and Unit Value 
of Production in the United States, 1966-1972(a) 
Average Average 
1966-70 1970 1971 1972 L973 1974 1971-74 
- Area in Production, '000 sq. ft. - 
Total 83,710 87,490 93.798) 102,315 107 ,584 110,921 103,655 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Total 187,000 206,810 231,373 254,002 279,493 299,081 265,987 
- Average Yield, 1b. per sq. ft. - 
Total 2623 2.36 2.47 2.48 2.60 2.70 aay | 
- Crop Value, $'000 - 
Total 69,972 89,620 106,882 LOS S975 123,354 147,242 21663 
- Crop Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Total Sw psee 43.3 46.2 43.3 44.1 49.2 Leo 
- Sold to the Fresh Market, $'000 - 
Total 25g 206 31,688 38, 386 42,596 58,407 76,552 535985 
- Sold for Processing, $'000 - 
Total 44,684 SI e932 68,496 67,379 64,947 70,690 67,878 


(a) Based on July-June crop year. 


Source: 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
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OKRA 


Okra (Hibiscus esculentus), also called gumbo or quingumbo, 
is an annual requiring warm growing conditions. It is widely cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries. 


The edible part of the okra plant is the fruit, an immature 
pod which contains numerous oval, dark-coloured seeds, hairy at the 
base. The unripe fruit is eaten either pickled or prepared like 
asparagus. It is also used as an ingredient in various dishes (e.g., 
the gumbo of the southern United States), and because of the large 
amount of mucilage in okra, it is extensively used for thickening 
broths and soups. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Because of the long warm growing season required for its 
cultivation, okra is not grown commercially in Canada. Thus, total 
domestic requirements are met from imports. The United States is the 
main supplier, 78 per cent of 1974 imports, followed by Jamaica (see 
Appendix Table 1). 


Total imports have grown considerably in recent years, from 
an annual average of 112,000 pounds during 1966-70 to 275,000 pounds 
in 1971-74, an increase of 146 per cent. In 1974, imports were 339,000 
pounds, for a total value of $78,155 or 23.1 cents per pound. The 
growth in consumption would seem attributable to the increase in 
immigration by ethnic groups from countries where okra is commonly 
eaten. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 
Okra is classified under tariff item 8/16-1: 


Bol. MabeaN. Gen, 


OK TA oe aie anc.6 wine easileneceisecals aeieusia Stelstiiais Sieceeme Lee Free 3305p. 


Tariff item 8716-1 has remained unchanged since the intro- 
duction of a separate item for okra in April, 1959. Okra was pre- 
viously entered duty-free under an item introduced in 1950 for witloof 
or endive, artichokes, horseradish and okra. The item is bound under 
GATT. 


No party appearing before the Board proposed that tariff 
item 8716-1 be changed either as to nomenclature or rates of duty. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Board feels that, in the absence of domestic production 
or of its development, an increase in the rate of duty would only 
raise the cost of okra to the Canadian consumer. Moeover, it is noted 
that imports of these vegetables are not in significant volume and, 
additionally, there does not appear to be any necessity to record such 
importations separately for statistical purposes. Accordingly, the 
Board recommends that okra be classified under the tariff item for 
vegetables, fresh, 'n.o.p., of a class or kind not produced in Canada" 
with free entry under all tariffs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8716-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff. It is further 
recommended that future imports of okra be classified as vegetables, 
fresh, "n.o.p., of a class or kind not produced in Canada." 
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Appendix Table 1 


Okra: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Jamaica Mexico Greece Trinidad Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 48 ~ ~ 27 - ~ 1S 
1967 65 ~ - —_ - - 65 
1968 86 3 4 - - ~ 93 
1969 93 17 * - - - L1G 
1970 23 16 10 66 Z * 216 
Average 

1966-70 83 7 3 19 * * 112 
1971 136 45 1 16 i ~ 199 
1972 178 46 6 - * ie 232 
1973 227 Diy, 38 - 4 6 33.1 
1974 265 52 5 2 bs 2 339 
1975 670 89 12 * 38 i 811 
Average 

1971-75 295 58 2 4 11 2 382 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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ONIONS 


The following study on onions is, pursuant to classifica- 
tions used in the Customs Tariff, divided into three reports covering, 
Separately: (a) dry onions, (b) green onions, and (c) onion sets. 


Dry onions refer to those harvested in the mature state for 
their fleshy bulbs which are consumed as a vegetable. Green onions 
are essentially any type that is harvested in the green, or immature, 
State. The stalk or top of this type of onion is eaten along with 
the small bulb, although there are some kinds that do not form bulbs. 
Onion sets are not cultivated for consumption. They are sold dried 
and are used, as an alternative to direct seeding, in the propagation 
of onions. 


The existing tariff nomenclature on onions uses the term 
"shallots" and "green onions." Strictly speaking, in botanical terms, 
the shallot is a different species (Allium ascatonicum) from the 
prevalent species of green or dry onion (A. cepa). However, in 
Canada, the term shallot is often used by the fresh produce trade 
interchangeably with the term green onion. Moreover, statistics do 
not differentiate between green onions grown from A. cepa and green 
onions, or "shallots," grown from A. ascatonicum. Accordingly, the 
term green onion in the following reports refers to green onions 
grown from all species of onions. 


The data presented also, exclude certain vegetables similar 


to onions, i.e., leeks (A. porrum) and chives (A. schoenoprasum). 


These are discussed under “other vegetables." 
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DRY ONIONS 
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DRY ONIONS 


The common bulb onion is known botanically as Allium cepa. 
While the genus Allium was formerly classified under the family 
Liliacae, it has recently been reclassified under the family 
Amaryllidaceae. The onion is believed to have originated in Asia and 
was introduced into the Americas by early European settlers. 


The following study is confined to "dry onions" as distinct 
from ''green onions" and "onion sets." In Canada, the main type of 
domestically grown dry onion is the "yellowseed" or yellow cooking 
onion which is grown from seed and is suitable for long-term storage. 
This principal onion type may also be grown from sets for the early 
market. Other types grown in Canada, but only to a minor extent, 
include "silverskin" and "Sweet Spanish" onions. Both of these may 
be used as a table vegetable. The former, however, is often sold for 
processing into pickles and the latter, for processing into deep- 
fried onion rings. Other types of dry onions not grown in Canada, 
such as "Red Creole," “Early Grano" and various white onions, are 
imported. Dry onions are used as main vegetable dishes, as flavour- 
ings in meat dishes or as sliced or diced ingredients in salads. 

They are mainly sold for direct consumption; their use for processing 
(pickled, rings, soups and relish mixes) is minor. 


Dry onions are a major vegetable crop in Canada and, in 
1971-74, had a farm value averaging $9.3 million. Annual per capita 
consumption remained almost unchanged from 1961-65 to 1971-74. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


Different types of onions have varied requirements as to 
planting time, growing season and harvesting methods. However, 
certain characteristics of cultivation are common to dry onions, 
green onions and onion sets, and these are discussed below. 


Onions are a reasonably frost tolerant, fairly hardy crop 
grown best on well-drained, light soils with ample organic matter. 
They have sparse fibrous root systems and weak and tender seedlings. 
Because of these features, they develop best on friable, non-baking 
soils where moisture supply is uniform and adequate. Irrigation is 
important to supply necessary moisture regularly to the shallow root 
system. Over-watering or an excessively high water table tends to 
produce "thicknecks,' also called "scallions," of inferior quality. 
Weed control is also important and accounts for a major share of 
production costs. Either mechanical or chemical weed control 
(especially on large acreages) may be used. 


Onions require a relatively long growing season and, thus, 
benefit from long, sun-filled days and high summer temperatures. 
When grown from seed, they are normally planted as early as possible. 
Where a season is not long enough for a certain variety, (e.g., Sweet 
Spanish) it may be necessary to grow seedlings in a greenhouse and 
then transplant. Greenhouse seedlings or onion sets may also be used 
to produce early market crops. However, the bulk of the domestic dry 
onion crop is grown direct from seed. 
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When dry onions are grown from seed, it is advantageous to 
use precision seeding to eliminate thinning, obtain more uniform 
spacing and prevent over-crowding. However, especially in small-scale 
plantings, if seed is sown more thickly than desirable, thinned-out 
plants may be sold as green onions. Onions grown from seed are 
usually sown in late April and May, as soon as the soil can be 
properly worked. Later seeding may result in poor maturity, poor 
keeping quality and a high proportion of scallions. 


Dry onions grown from sets are planted by hand or by 
machine. Hand planting is costly thus commercial growers producing 
from sets normally use one- or two-row planting machines. While the 
use of sets, as opposed to direct seeding, permits an earlier harvest 
and minimizes insect damage to foliage (onion thrips), returns may not 
always justify the additional costs. 


Onions for pickling, usually silverskins, are cultivated, 
like onion sets, by crowding them together through dense seeding. 
Bulbs are harvested when they reach the desirable pickling size of 
Z inch to 14 inches in diameter. 


As the growing period for the Sweet Spanish onion is 
normally too short for direct seeding in Canada, growers generally 
start the plants indoors and transplant them later as seedlings. 
Relatively wide spacing is used with this onion type because of the 
demand for '"jumbo-sized" onions. 


When harvesting dry onions, bulb maturity is indicated by 
softening of the neck tissues and by falling over of the tops. Dry 
onions for storage keep better if fully ripened prior to harvesting. 
Pulling is done by hand or by machine, with machine lifters being 
preferable where large acreages are involved. Dry onion varieties 
are normally "cured" after pulling, to dry the bulbs, develop skin 
colour and minimize disease development during storage. Curing, or 
drying, may be accomplished by leaving them in the field after they 
are pulled and bagged. Another method is to place the bulbs in 
special drying facilities. 


Dry onions may be stored using "common" or refrigerated 
storage. They store best under cool and moderately dry conditions 
(O0°C and 70-75 per cent relative humidity) with good air circulation. 
Under such conditions, the principal type of dry onion (yellow cook- 
ing) stores well for up to nine months. However, other types of dry 
onions may not store well for long periods. The Sweet Spanish, in 
particular, has a limited storage life and is not stored to any 
significant extent in Canada. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


Acreage, production and farm value data are shown in Table l. 
This table refers predominantly to yellowseed onions but data for 
white onions and Sweet Spanish are also included. Domestic production 
of Sweet Spanish and white onions is small in comparison with that of 
yellowseed onions. (1) Excluded from Table 1 are green onions and the 


(1) Ontario figures for 1973 and 1974 show production of the Spanish- 
type onion as being about 9.7 million pounds and that of the 
white (silverskin) onion being only 392,500 pounds. 
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bulk of onion set production (grown in Ontario). A small portion of 
onion set production may be included as output of these could not be 
broken out for each region or province. 


Acreage under dry onion cultivation in Canada - 8,178 acres 
in 1971-74 - has declined slightly since 1961-65 and there has been 
no pronounced shift in the regional location of acreage during the 
review period. Quebec and Ontario accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the total acreage in 1971-74. 


A comparison of 1961-65 and 1971-74 production averages 
indicates that production has tended to decline, from 211.7 million 
pounds to 192.0 million pounds, a decrease of about 9 per cent. How- 
ever, the 1971-74 average was affected significantly by an abnormally 
poor crop in 1972 owing to heavy rains during the growing season in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


The dry onion crop is concentrated in the central provinces 
which produced 84 per cent of the total output in 1971-74. Ontario 
is the most important producer, accounting for well over half the 
Canadian output. Only a small part of the crop is produced in British 
Columbia and the Prairies. Maritime production is negligible. The 
recent decline in acreage and production in Ontario can be partially 
attributable to a decrease in certain overseas export markets. 


The Canadian average yield per acre for this crop has 
declined by about 5 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74, from 
24,850 to 23,474 pounds. However, the latter average was influenced 
by unusually poor yields experienced in 1972. Yields in Ontario have 
been, on average, conspicuously higher than in Quebec, the second 
most important Canadian producer. Yields in British Columbia, a 
relatively small producer, have in most years greatly exceeded 
Quebec's. For 1971-74, the British Columbia yield has not been, in 
fact, much below the Ontario average. As shown in Table 1, yields 
have tended to decrease in Ontario and Quebec while they have risen 
in the Prairie region and in British Columbia. In the central region, 
despite improvements in varieties and cultivation techniques, there 
have been problems in obtaining improved yields. Industry spokesmen 
say continued cultivation of onions in nearly ideal muck soils results 
in a loss of topsoil. They also say that the monoculture of onions 
on mineral soils tends to deplete organic matter when crop rotation 
is not employed. 


Total farm value of dry onions rose from $5.2 million in 
1961-65 to $9.3 million in 1971-74, an increase of 80 per cent. 
Particularly notable was a sharp increase from $6.2 million in 1971 
to $12.1 million in 1972, the highest farm value recorded. In that 
year, farm prices rose in response to the drop in production. 


The average farm value per pound for dry onions was 4.9 

cents in 1971-74 as against 2.5 cents in 1961-65, an increase of 96 
per cent. In 1972, farm value per pound averaged 7.2 cents. Average 
unit farm values in Table 1 principally exhibits the prevailing fresh 
market price since only minor quantities of this crop are sold for 
processing. These average prices, moreover, mainly reflect the price 
of yellow cooking onions. Farm values per pound are higher for Sweet 
Spanish and silverskins. 
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Table 1: Onions, Dry Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Quebec 2,496 2,400 Z 420 2,800 2,890 2,780 2,798 ges 5k 
Ontario 4,131 4,089 3,860 a028 4,040 3,976 3,875 iO dc 
Prairies oe oa2 VSES5 950 950 900 620 855 —- SOs 
B.C: eky! 576 640 700 660 600 650 a A 
Canada S521 8,200 8,170 8,073 8,490 iat G 8,178 eA) 
- Production, '000 1b. - 

Quebec 51,018) | 56,299.08 «865224 36,400 9° 407460" © 48,9289 5 535003 Bie) 
Ontario 130,886. 118,173. 102,595 , 96,553)9124, 065 5108,.060," 1075816 ea Alar ed ss 
Prairies 16,955 LG Oty bot 0 Sell G, Ue. mist ee 6,637 14,089 - 16.9 
B.C. 12,885 15,027 logtoos, 17,930) 16.906) Ls 09s e aL Ul) 3264 
Canada 2177744. 204,006. 219,650 166,883" 199,615" 165,517) 91 9G; cease ae! 


- Average Yield, 1b. - 


Quebec 20,440 . 23,456 31,700" “13,000.. 147000) +17,600) 918,943 = 7,3 
Ontario 31.684 28,900. (263579 26,650) 930,709) 627.1785 827824 Spey 
Prairies 12,634 12,775 16,203 16,842 20,360 10,705 16,478 + 30.4 
BIC. 235342, 26,089 24.122 ©25 614 = 253700) 5 29,820) 260282 712.8 

Canada 24,850 24,879 26,885 20,672 23,535 22,758 23,474 es 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Quebec 13470) 1616) 2,052" 565 © 1 542 er 900 © mle oa + 44.0 
Ontario 2.7422) (3.165 /Oe2e7k6© TBVOS2emr Steel med s/s ee oes + 95.2 
Prairies 573 604 64 RL, 100 Peso 464 923 FOG IR 1 
BGs 535 743 769V0M1 2628 Gud 272) wales: Beene +108.8 

Canada’ 1 S197" 651284 1672081 612,069 be 10,452 Re 602eene sess + 79.6 


~- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 


Quebec 2.6 Zao ant a.3 4.8 4.5 aed + 42.3 
Ontario Papal Lay oe | 853 4.7 4.4 5.0 +tLseel 
Prairies 3.4 4.2 A32 7.4 7126 EO 6.6 + 94.1 
BGs 4.2 4.9 520 120 Tio 6.05 iw + 54.8 

Canada 265 2.0 24,5 ag ae 4.7 4.9 + 96.0 


(a) Excludes Ontario onion sets. 


Source: Statistics Canada and provincial data. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


In 1971-74, 85 per cent of Canada's dry onion crop was sold 
to domestic fresh markets, 14 per cent was exported, and the rest, 
about 1 per cent, went for processing (see Table 2). Corresponding 
figures for 1961-65 are 74 per cent, 24 per cent and 2 per cent. Out- 
put between 1961-65 and 1971-74 declined by about 9 per cent and 
exports fell markedly causing domestic growers to become more 
dependent on the domestic market. 


Of Canadian imports of dry onions, about 95 per cent are 
for fresh market sale; the rest are for processing. Principally 
because of rising fresh market imports, total import volumes have 
exhibited a substantial increase since 1961. They averaged 60.1 
million pounds in 1961-65 compared with 83.8 million pounds in 1971- 
74. The bulk of this import growth took place in the latter half of 
the 1960s. Imports increased more slowly during the 1970s, no doubt 
because more of the Canadian crop was available for the domestic 
market as exports declined. 


Total domestic disappearance of dry onions increased by 
about 13 per cent during the review period, from 220.3 million pounds 
in 1961-65 to 249.1 million pounds in 1971-74. Ona per capita 
basis, however, consumption remained constant. It was an estimated 
11.6 pounds per person in 1961-65 and 11.3 pounds in 1971-74. Per 
capita consumption of processed onions was only about 0.3 pounds in 
1971-74. 


With respect to the fresh market, dry onion imports rose 
markedly from 1961-65 to 1966-70. Domestic sales remained about the 
same in this period but Canadian producers lost a share of the fresh 
market to import competition. In 1961-65, imports comprised about 
27 per cent of fresh market sales; in 1966-70, this share rose to 
about 34 per cent. A comparison of 1966-70 data with that for 1971-74 
Suggests that domestic growers may have arrested the decline in their 
market share in recent years. Imports comprised an estimated 33.7 
per cent of the domestic fresh market in 1966-70 and declined to an 
estimated 32.9 per cent in 1971-74. 


Increased shipments of Canadian produce to the domestic 
fresh market may reflect a drop in export sales and, consequently, 
more vigorous competition in the home market. However, export 
volumes cannot necessarily be diverted easily to domestic markets. 
Canada's western provinces account for a major share of imports and, 
in this market, nearby U.S. producers, particularly in Washington, 
appear to enjoy a freight cost advantage. Transport costs may thus 
not make it viable to divert export surpluses in the central region 
to western Canadian markets. 


Domestic producers show a weakened position in the rela- 
tively minor processing market. Production in Canada accounted for 
about 40 per cent of domestic acquirements for processing in 1971-74 
compared with 80 per cent in 1961-65. This trend was evidently due 
to an increased demand for imported Sweet Spanish onions for deep- 
fried onion rings. While this type of onion is grown in Canada, 
domestic food product manufacturers rely heavily on imports to meet 
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processing needs. According to information from processors, probably 
all the dry onions that entered for processing in 1971-74 (3.9 million 
pounds) were Sweet Spanish. 


Since yellowseed onions are storable for up to nine months, 
they are, to some extent, sold throughout the year, either direct 
from the field or from storage (see Appendix Table 3). However, the 
main marketing season is from August to April. Based on the 1971-74 
average, only some 9 per cent of annual output is marketed in May, 
June, and July. From storage holdings data (see Appendix Table 12), 
it is evident that more than half of this vegetable is stored for 
shipment during winter and spring. Based on reported storage volumes 
as at November Ist for 1971-74, an estimated 54 per cent of total 
domestic production is stored, with the remainder moving direct from 
the field for export sale, processing or the fresh market. However, 
the share of production moving into storage varies by region. In 
Ontario and British Columbia, about 65 per cent and 61 per cent, 
respectively, of production is stored. Comparable figures for Quebec 
and the Prairies are much lower (37 per cent and 23 per cent, 
respectively). 


Appendix Table 4 shows that, based on 1971-74 data, domestic 
supplies met the bulk of fresh market demand from August to April. 
Imports accounted for most fresh market consumption, on the other 
hand, during May, June, and July when domestic supplies were largely 
depleted. 


The improvement between 1966-70 and 1971-74 in the competi- 
tive position of Canadian growers appears to have resulted from 
increased domestic shipments in April, May, and June. Gains in these 
months have more than offset increasing import competition in other 
months, particularly August. As shown in Table 3, below, in the 
April-June period, Canadian producers increased their share of the 
domestic fresh market from about 32 per cent in 1966-70 to 43 per cent 
in 1971-74. This favourable trend is a result of improved storage 
condition and techniques that permitted onions to be stored longer 
without deterioration. 


Table 3: Onions, Dry: Fresh Market Shipments, Imports 
and Consumption, April, May, 


and June, 1961-1974 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- "000 1b. - 

From domestic production 13,829 Geers 22.005 

From imports 30,585 35,754 30,514 

Fresh market consumption 44,414 SPATS SRR SEN) 
Domestic sales as a per 
cent of fresh market 

consumption plea k 526 42.9 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Within Canada, only Ontario markets interregionally to any 
extent. Unloads information for recent years indicates that Ontario 
ships a substantial portion of its fresh market production to the 
Atlantic region where output is negligible. This province also 
supplies the Prairies but normally does not ship into British Columbia. 
Based on a 1974 unloads distribution, for example, about 11 per cent 
of Ontario fresh market production was sold in the Maritimes and 5 per 
cent in the Prairies. In recent years, Quebec has mainly marketed its 
crop in Ontario and Quebec. The British Columbia crop is sold primar- 
ily within that province and to some extent in Alberta. Unloads 
information also shows that dry onions produced in the Prairies are 
sold only within the three Prairie Provinces. 


IMPORTS 


In 1971-75, the United States supplied 93 per cent of total 
imports compared with 84 per cent in 1966-70 (see Appendix Table 5). 
Other suppliers included Spain, New Zealand, Chile, and Mexico. As 
noted, only a minor proportion of total imports consisted of fresh 
produce for processing. U.S. fresh market imports originate mainly 
in California, Oregon, Texas, and Washington (see Appendix Table 8). 
Despite transport costs, western states such as California and 
Washington export to fresh markets in the central and Maritime 
regions. 


In recent years, the volume of dry onions entered into the 
central region has been about equal to imports into the western 
provinces. For 1971-75, the central region accounted for 46 per cent 
of total imports compared with 47 per cent for the western provinces 
and 7 per cent for the Atlantic region. Corresponding figures for 
1966-70 are 55 per cent, 38 per cent and 7 per cent. A comparison of 
1966-70 and 1971-75 data thus indicates that imports into western 
provinces have comprised a rising share of total imports. Increased 
imports into the western region appear to have resulted from an 
increased consumption not matched by regional production growth. At 
the same time, shipments into this region from Ontario appear to have 
declined. 


The importance of foreign supplies, relative to consumption, 
varies significantly by region. Based on estimates for 1971-74, 
imports meet about half the fresh market demand in the western region. 
In contrast, imports constitute a much lesser share (about 20-25 per 
cent) of fresh market consumption in the central region where most of 
the crop is grown. In the Maritimes, imports comprised 40-45 per cent 
of fresh market consumption. More than half the demand was supplied 
by Ontario. 


EXPORTS 


Canada exports dry onions primarily to the United Kingdom 
and to the Caribbean area (see Appendix Table 9). Export markets 
have also been developed in the United States, western Europe, and 
Guyana. Canada's shipments to the United Kingdom have dropped signi- 
ficantly in recent years, from an average of 26.3 million pounds in 
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1966-70 to 13.0 million pounds in 1971-75. As a result of this 
decline, export volumes have been reduced sharply and the relative 
importance of various export markets have been altered. In the former 
period, shipments to the United Kingdom made up 61 per cent of total 
export sales compared with 46 per cent in 1971-75. Canada's much 
weakened position in the U.K. market may be attributed to that 
country's recent entry into the EEC. 


Export sales are mainly from storage. Data showing exports 
by month (see Appendix Table 10) indicate that in 1971-74 probably 80 
per cent of exports were storage onions if it is assumed that export 
shipments from December through July are from storage. 


Canada's dry onion exports originate predominantly in 
Ontario. Certain problems attended the compilation of the export data 
shown in Appendix Table 11. In this table, exports are presented 
according to port of shipment and do not necessarily indicate the 
actual province of origin. [Exports via Maritime ports, or through the 
port of Montreal, to a large extent reflect export shipments from 
Ontario. From other sources, it is estimated that Ontario accounted 
for 93 per cent of total Canadian exports during the four crop years 
1971-72 to 1974-75. While occasional exports are recorded by British 
Columbia and Manitoba (see Appendix Table 11), exports by western 
provinces may be considered negligible. 


PRICES 


The farm-gate selling price for dry onions averaged 4.9 
cents per pound for 1971-74 (see Table 1). This price essentially 
reflected the average price of the yellowseed onion sold on the fresh 
market. Prices differ according to type of onion, however, as shown 
by Ontario data. For 1973 and 1974, for example, the average Ontario 
farm-gate price for yellowseed onions was 5.1 cents per pound eh ses 
with 6.9 cents for Sweet Spanish and 15.1 cents for silverskins. 
However, the data does not differentiate between sales for processing 
and those for the fresh market. However, most yellowseed onions are 
sold on the fresh market while silverskins, and a substantial share 
of Sweet Spanish production, are used for processing. 


Wholesale-to-retail price quotations for 1974 are in 
Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. These tables do not show the full range 
of quotations available because not all pack sizes or grade break- 
downs are reproduced and import price data for "white" onions is 
excluded. With reference to yellowseed, the most important dry onion 
type, wholesale prices for domestic and imported produce in five major 
markets are summarized in Table 4 below: 


(1) Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries —- Fresh and Processed Fruits 
and Vegetables, Agriculture Canada, 1973-74, Part II, Volume 27. 


(2) Seasonal Fruit and Vegetable Report, 1974, Ontario Ministry of 


Agriculture and Food. 
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Table 4: Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for Domestic and 
Imported Dry Onions in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipe and Vancouver, 1974(a) 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
- ¢ per lb. - 

Jan. TGs ~ Orie =16, 0 O20 se loe 2 1054 eo di lye a We 
Feb. 18.9 - LOD 9 20.6 TQ.5 2057 P2e40 eT, 5 by Ge «ing Ja phd 
Mar. Te.2 ~ Gol lo.) S26. 15.6 9.9 16.8 Bo eh agar de aly 
Apr. 14.4 - Ls Weep = ihe 4 a feo el ere Por ee bed Tis6 L923 
May Da ed al: 6.0) L1t5 6.62 20s a) Loe 10367-1325 
June - 16.1 720n, 11a BZ tO 9.5 Pe 4 ae i Bee 
July ep pay Lis 2.4 Sasa lOco ~ 9.9 - 11.6 
Aug. POO Loe 1005. oe 10.0 10.8 - 11.0 2 PAS Vest La Ly 
SEDt<) Lo eis, ~- Ov 9 Led led ~ TO7OT Liew 9.9 12.2 
Oct. 13,7 ~ Or. ll eo 6.6 ~ 9.4 10.4 Pal Lilet fet 
Nov. 13.3 = 5.8 10.9 6.5 ~ 8.0 9.3 OT oe 
Dec. 13-6 ~ 6.1 1052 6.2 - fue) 8.0 9-0 Ty 


(a) Based on quotations for yellow cooking onions in 50-pound bags, 
except in the Halifax market (yellow cooking onions - 3-pound 
cellos). 


Source: Appendix Tables 13a and 13b. 


An intermarket comparison indicates domestically grown dry 
onions are generally marketed at higher prices in Vancouver and 
Winnipeg than in Montreal and Bawiiy al Import prices are, on the 
whole, similar in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg but slightly higher 
in Vancouver. 


In each market, the import price per pound of imported 
yellow onions is almost invariably higher than the domestic price, 
particularly in winter and spring. Imports thus do not appear to 
compete in Canadian fresh markets on the basis of lower prices. 


It may be pointed out that import statistics do not provide 
any indication as to the type of dry onions that enter Canada. The 
frequency of wholesale quotes for Spanish-type onions (see Appendix 
Tables 13a and 13b) suggests that Sweet Spanish onions may comprise a 
substantial share of dry onions entered for fresh market sale. 


Respecting imports from the United States, invoice cost data 
was collected by the Tariff Board for four major urban centres. This 
information is set forth in full in Appendix Tables 14a and 14b and 
summarized below: 


(1) Halifax quotations cannot be validly included because they are 
based on smaller packs (3-pound cellos). 
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Table 5: Onions, Dry: Landed Cost in Toronto, Montreal, 


Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, Total 
Cost Brokerage, (a) Landed 
feed. etc. Duty Cost 
- range in ¢ per lb. - 
Toronto 197.2 Deen BOO PAE STEEN 0. Opal oD 9.0 - 12.9 
LOS Say ays 7 pA OES OF Oma le) 9.6 -— 15.4 
1974 JetemeeO oo PAR Sats ST 0O29.—.155 B.2.——L ib. 3 


Montreal 1974 BAe. ANE ioe EW) ORS a ee) Oncaea LOet 
Winnipeg 1974 4.0 - 8.5 20 se. 1 0.4 =-1.5 pps ie ee) 


Vancouver 1974 4.0 - 5.7 Lee Sar, 0.4 - 1.5 6.6 - 8.7 


(a) The M.F.N. specific duty on dry onions is 1.5 cents per pound. 
Duty cost may be much less where the 10 per cent ad valorem rate 
applies. 


Source: Appendix Tables 14a and 14b. 


While Table 5 shows a wider range of costs, based on 1974 
invoice information, the f.o.b. cost of dry onions was normally 4 to 
6 cents, with freight and associated charges usually being between 
2.5 and 3.5 cents. Similarly, total landed cost in 1974 ranged from 
about 8 to 11 cents and was lowest in Vancouver. Roughly speaking, 
freight costs comprise 30-40 per cent of landed cost in most markets. 
The seasonal specific duty on dry onions of 1.5 cents per pound was 
generally about half the freight and brokerage charges. Hence, 
domestic growers receive significantly more actual protection through 
freight costs than from the specific duty itself. Imports into 
Vancouver are a possible exception, given the relatively low freight 
charges from California and Oregon into that market. The Board has 
no transport cost information for onions imported from other coun- 
tries (e.g., Spain, New Zealand, and Chile) but assumes that overseas 
shipments would entail ocean freight costs well above rail or truck 
freight costs from U.S. growing regions. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. dry onion production averaged 3,021.5 million pounds 
in 1971-74 - almost 16 times greater than that in Canada. The 
principal growing areas are, in order of importance, California, 
Idaho, Oregon, Texas, New York, and Michigan (see Appendix Table 15). 


Production of this vegetable in the United States comprises 
three separate crops (spring, summer and "'storage"). The storage or 
fall crop is the most important. In contrast, Canada has only one, 
the storage crop. California and Texas have large spring crops and 
are major exporters to Canada (see Appendix Table 8). Unloads data 
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by month indicate these states chiefly ship to Canada in May, June, 
and July. Favourable climatic conditions permit California and Texas 
growers to market, from early crops, dry onions in Canada during 
spring and summer months. At that time, competition from domestic- 
ally grown onions is limited because towards the end of the storage 
period such supplies are running out. Major producing states in the 
north and north-eastern United States (e.g., Michigan and New York), 
which have a growing season similar to Canada's, do not compete to 
any significant extent in the Canadian market. On the other hand, 
certain north-western states (e.g., Oregon, Idaho, and Washington) 
export in volume to Canadian markets, particularly into western 
Canada. Exports from these latter states appear to take place mainly 
in Canada's harvesting season but also occur from storage supplies in 
the spring months. 


In 1971-74, dry onion yields averaged 29,660 pounds per 
acre in the United States compared with 23,474 pounds in Canada. 
Yield differentials are particularly pronounced between major growing 
regions in the respective countries. For example, 1971-74 yields in 
California and in the Idaho-Oregon growing area averaged 31,802 and 
48,291 pounds per acre, respectively, compared with 27,824 pounds per 
acre in Ontario. Higher U.S. yields for this crop do not appear, 
however, to have resulted in lower farm selling prices. 


Exports of U.S. dry onions go to many countries but Canada 
and Japan are main markets. For 1971-74, sales to Canada and Japan 
comprised 58 and 25 per cent, respectively, of total U.S. exports. 
Only a small share of U.S. output enters into export trade (5 per 
cent during 1971-74) whereas in Canada the corresponding figure is 
14 per cent. 


While the Board was able to obtain data pertaining to 
domestic production costs (British Columbia and Ontario) vis-a-vis 
U.S. production costs (California and Texas), the data assembled had 
serious inconsistencies and are not presented. A substitute indica- 
tion of costs is afforded through price comparisons if it is assumed 
that unit farm values in Canada and the United States, in the long 
run, also reflect production costs. For 1971-74, for example, the 
farm-gate price for dry onions in Canada averaged 4.9 cents per pound 
(see Table 1) compared with a somewhat higher U.S. average of 5.2 
cents per pound (see Appendix Table 15). A comparison of such farm- 
gate prices also suggests that Ontario had somewhat higher production 
costs than California but roughly similar costs to Idaho-Oregon, 
Michigan and New York. In any event, any production cost differences 
between Canadian and U.S. growers appear to be much less than the 
freight charge (usually 2.5 to 3.5 cents per pound) facing U.S. pro- 
ducers competing in the Canadian market. Transportation costs, or 
proximity to market does not provide any advantage to Canadian 
growers who ship interprovincially, because they incur considerable 
freight costs as well. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The existing Customs Tariff provides for several tariff 
items which pertain to onions: tariff item 8803-1 (1) ("onion seed- 
lings for replanting"), tariff item 8400-1 ("onion sets and shallots, 
in their natural state"), tariff item 8728-1 ("green onions") and 
tariff item 8717-1 ("onions, n.o.p."). Dry onions (i.e., fully 
matured "bulb" onions are entered under the latter n.o.p. tariff 
item. A minor exception to this might arise in the case of shallots, 
since dry or green, they would be classified under tariff item 
8400-1.(2) Although onion sets are also a form of dry onion, they 
are used for propagation rather than consumption and are classified 
with shallots. 


Tariff item 8717-1, under which virtually all dry onions 
for consumption are classified, is as follows: 


Bek. M.F.N. Gen. 
Onions tar TO. Deum ae. per pound Free 13 cts. 13 ‘cts. 
or or 


LO pic. LO pee. 


In any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty shall 
not be maintained in force in excess 
of 44 weeks which may be divided 
into two separate periods, and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply when- 
ever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 


In the above form, the item has existed since 1959 and is 
bound under GATT. Free entry for onions from New Zealand is bound 
under the Canada-New Zealand Trade Agreement. 


On a temporary basis, the 10 p.c. alternate rate under the 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff was suspended, and free entry 
substituted for the period February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974 and 
again from November 19, 1974 to June 30, 1977. At the latter date, 
unless the suspension is further extended, the item will revert to 
its permanent statutory form. 


The present specific duty of 14 cents has been in effect 
since 1959. The tariff structure applicable to dry onions in various 
periods is set forth below: 


(1) This item was not specifically referred to the Board. 
(2) It is not clear, in fact, to what extent onions may be marketed 
ase OGpveenaL Lote.’ 
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Table 6: Onions, Dry: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bees More Ne Gen. 
1930-1947 Free 30 p.c. 30 p.c. 
not less than ? ct. 
1948-1950 (May 31) Free ict: 30*pec: 
(40 weeks) not less than z ct. 
Or LODp.c. 
1950 (June 1) - Free ict tects 
1959 (April 9) (40 weeks) (40 weeks) 
OL sLOSp.cs Or AOD .c. 
1959 (April 10) - Free 1s ctse 13%etss 
1973 (Feb. 19) (44 weeks) (44 weeks) 
or; Onorer. orm LOtpsec. 
1973 (Feb. 20) - Free 1% cts. 1$ cts. 
1974 (June 30) (44 weeks) (44 weeks) 
or Free or Free 
1974 (July 1) - Free Te cts. IS cets: 
1974 (Nov. 18) (44 weeks) (44 weeks) 
Or. LOtp.c. O©eLO prc. 
1974 (Nov. 19) - Free lsectsa. Is octs- 
1977 (June 30) (44 weeks) (44 weeks) 
or Free or Free 


(a) The General Tariff applied to imports from the United States 
until Dees #5i. 99357 


Source: 


cation being 40 weeks. 
cents and the seasonal period extended to 44 weeks. 


applying to B.P. imports for the period reviewed. 


Canadian Customs Tariff. 


As will be noted, a seasonal specific duty (1 cent per 
pound) was first introduced in 1948 with the maximum period of appli- 
In 1959, this specific duty was raised to 14 
Since 1950, the 
M.F.N. and Gen. schedule have been identical, with duty-free entry 


Pursuant to 


temporary tariff amendments, the off-season rate of 10 p.c. has been 
suspended since 1973, except for a few months during 1974. 


rate applies throughout the year. 


since 1966. 


Under the U.S. tariff, dry onions entered from Canada are 
dutiable (under U.S. item 136.91) at 1.75 cents per pound and this 


Appendix Table 16 sets forth the periods, in the three 
tariff regions, in which the seasonal specific duty has been applied 


effect for the bulk of the 44 weeks (308 days) permitted, one 


exception being in the central region in 1967. 


In all tariff regions, the specific duty has been in 
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In 1975, the current ad valorem equivalent of the 13 cents 
specific duty was about 16 p.c. given an average f.o.b. import price 
for dry onions of somewhat over 9 cents per pound (see Appendix Table 
17). Import prices have risen substantially in the 1970s and, accord- 
ingly, the degree of protection conferred by the specific duty has 
fallen. For example, the ad valorem equivalent rate averaged 32.6 
per cent during the 1966-70 period compared with 23.1 per cent for the 
1971-75 period. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council requested an increase in 
the specific duty on dry onions under tariff item 8717-1, from 13 
cents to 1# cents per pound. It was advocated that this latter rate 
be imposed on imports from B.P. countries whereas B.P. imports are now 
entered free of duty. The Council also requested that the present 
seasonal period of application (44 weeks) be extended to 52 weeks, 
i.e., that specific duties, where necessary, could be applied on dry 
onions throughout the year. (1) No packaging duties now apply to dry 
onions. The Council proposed, however, that this vegetable be subject 
to an additional pre-pack duty (10 p.c. under B.P., M.F.N. and Gen. 
rates) when entered in consumer-sized packages of 10 pounds or less. 


The proposals of the Council would, of course, entail higher 
consumer prices based on the request for a new packaging duty on pre- 
packs of 10 pounds or less and for a slightly higher specific duty. 

If adopted, the request for a duty on imports from B.P. countries 
would also presumably lead to higher consumer prices. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed the intro- 
duction of a new tariff item to cover Sweet-Spanish-type onions when 
imported for processing in Canada ("Onions - Spanish type - for manu- 
facture"). A rate of 10 p.c. was suggested for this requested new 
item, together with an application maximum of 12 weeks, with free 
entry to pertain at other times. 


With respect to its request that a B.P. specific duty, at iz 
cents per pound, be introduced, the Council made the following con- 
tention: 


Australia and New Zealand have made inroads into our 
markets with imports in the month of March which have 
seriously disrupted the Canadian onion business in 
western Canada since they come in entirely Free of duty 
and they effectively remove about one month from our 
marketing period ... with relatively modest ocean 
freight rates into the Vancouver market. (2) 


(1) In its original brief, the Horticultural Council did not seek any 
change to the existing duty period of 44 weeks. In a subsequent 
amendment dated May 22, 1974, however, the Council requested a 
52-week dutiable period. In amending its position, the Council 
contended that the effective storage period has been extended in 
recent years and, also, that in eastern Canada early production 
is harvested at the end of June or in early July. 

(2) Transcript, Volume 10, p. 1427. 
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Duty-free imports of dry onions, from those exporting 
countries accorded B.P. status, constituted only 2.0 per cent of total 
imports for the period 1971-75. Viewed another way, such duty-free 
B.P. imports comprised only 0.7 per cent of annual domestic consump- 
tion during 1971-75. While fresh market consumption increased, 
imports of dry onions from B.P. countries, moreover, have declined 
from 2.1 million pounds in 1966-70 to 1.6 million pounds in 1971-75. 
The broader picture thus certainly is one in which there is little 
evidence of any significant competition from growers enjoying prefer- 
ential access to Canadian markets by reason of the duty-free B.P. 
rate. 


Imports from B.P. countries, if concentrated in a short 
period, and in a particular regional market, might comprise a signifi- 
cant market factor, as suggested by the Council's position. While the 
Council mentions Australia as a competitive factor, in fact, for the 
10-year period 1966-75, Australia has exported dry onions to Canada in 
only two years, i.e., in 1967 (29,500 pounds) and in 1973 (554,020 
pounds). Competition would essentially be from New Zealand which 
accounted for 92 per cent of total B.P. imports in 1971-75. As 
pointed out, a Free rate of duty is bound under the Canada-New Zealand 
Trade Agreement. Unless this agreement is renegotiated, the introduc- 
tion of any B.P. duty on dry onions, as requested by the Council, 
would exclude New Zealand, the only B.P. exporter of any significance. 


While The Canadian Horticultural Council sought to have the 
seasonal duty on dry onions applied for 52 weeks, this might not be 
justified given the relatively small volume of domestic marketings 
occurring in June or July. The basic position of the Council was 
that early domestic production was available in the first weeks of 
July while, at the same time, shipments from storage, from the 
previous crop year, were available in volume up to, and including, 
June. Marketings in June and July together account for only some 4 
per cent of fresh market shipments as based on 1971-74 data. A duty 
imposed in these months would be of only small benefit to growers, 
whereas the cost to domestic consumers would be significant consider- 
ing that imports are usually at peak levels in June and July. On the 
other hand, some extension of the present duty period of 44 weeks may 
be justifiable given better storage methods and evidence of increased 
domestic sales from storage in the month of June. 


With reference to the proposal of the Canadian Food Proces- 
sors Association that a separate tariff item be provided for dry 
onions of the Spanish type for processing, there are certain consid- 
erations that merit implementation of this request. Based on confi- 
dential information, this type of onion is evidently imported in 
substantial and increasingly large quantities for use in onion 
rings. While Spanish-type onions are grown in Canada, they are 
not stored and consequently are usually only available from 
domestic production in August, September, and October. On the other 
hand, processing needs are year round and, while some share of 


(1) Confidential information received indicates significantly 
increased imports volumes in 1975 and 1976. 

(2) The variety of Spanish onion cultivated in Idaho may be stored, 
but domestic varieties are said not to be stored for more than 
two or three weeks. 
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processing demand is met from domestic production, the bulk of demand 
is supplied through imports, chiefly from Texas. At present, Spanish- 
type onions are classified under tariff item 8717-1 which covers all 
types of dry onions. As the predominant yellowseed onion is storable, 
tariff item 8717-1 authorizes a specific duty for the bulk of the year 
(44 weeks) to protect domestic marketings made from storage. Whereas 
the Spanish-type onion is not stored and therefore not available for 
most of the 44 weeks, a duty is, nonetheless, imposed under existing 
tariff classifications. This affects particularly the manufacture of 
onion rings, which uses exclusively the sweeter Spanish onions. An 
obvious objection to including Spanish onions for the fresh market 
under this new item would be that this would provide preferential 
entry to this type of onion, because of the shorter dutiable period, 
relative to yellowseed onions, which can be substitutes. 


The separate classification requested for Spanish-type 
onions for processing on the other hand, does pose certain problems. 
Generally, the Customs Tariff dealing with fresh vegetables and fruits 
is already quite detailed, providing for a large number of classifica- 
tions, mainly according to genus and/or species, not types. It is 
also pointed out that, in lieu of separate treatment in the Customs 
Tariff itself, a duty remission program is now available to Canadian 
processors providing relief through the remission of import duties 
paid on imported produce where such produce is unavailable domestic-— 
ally. Moreover, when a Canadian processor exports the finished 
product to the United States, duty drawbacks may be obtained for 
import duties paid on the raw product. It may further be noted that, 
during the public sittings, The Canadian Horticultural Council 
contested the position of the Canadian Food Processors Association 
that onions of the Spanish type were essential in processing onion 
rings and questioned if Canadian processors had, in fact, made suf- 
ficient attempts to secure domestic sources of supply. ) 


Certain revisions recommended for tariff item 8400-1 ("onion 
sets and shallots, in their natural state'') occasion a minor nomen- 
clature change to tariff item 8717-1. Shallots, green or dry, are 
more similar to green onions and dry onions than to the onion sets 
with which they are now classified under tariff item 8400-1. This 
anomaly can be rectified by appropriate changes in nomenclature, 
placing green shallots with green onions and dry shallots with dry 
onions under tariff item 8717-1. 


CONCLUSIONS 


: Most of Canada's dry onion crop is sold for domestic fresh 
market consumption, although Canada currently exports about 14 per 
cent of production. Only a very small volume of this crop, about l 
per cent, is used in food processing. Canadian production has 
declined since the early 1960s, this trend probably being associated 
with a fall-off in exports to the United Kingdom, Canada's major 
export market. While Canada is an exporter of this vegetable, fresh 
imports nonetheless exceed exports; domestic fresh markets rely 
largely on imported supplies curing the late spring and summer months 
when Canadian storage stocks are largely exhausted. 


(1) Transcript, Volume 10, pp. 1436-1440. 
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Although The Canadian Horticultural Council requested an 
increase in the existing duty obtaining under tariff item 8717-1, 
the Board does not consider a tariff increase to be justified. Given 
the present level of tariff protection, domestic growers appear to be 
sufficiently competitive in their main marketing period, meeting the 
bulk of fresh market demand in the nine months from August to April, 
inclusive. Moreover, while imports captured a rising share of the 
domestic fresh market during the late 1960s, a comparison of 1966-70 
to 1971-74 indicates that domestic growers have, in more recent years, 
been able to maintain, and perhaps slightly improve, their market 
position. It is estimated, for example, that domestic shipments 
comprised 66.3 per cent of fresh market sales during the period 
1966-70, this market share rising slightly to 67.1 per cent for 
1971-74. This improved competitive position results from expanded 
domestic marketings, and the consequent displacement of imports 
toward the end of the normal storage season. There is no indication 
that dry onion imports, mainly from the United States, compete in the 
Canadian market on the basis of lower price. In fact, a comparison 
of wholesale prices shows that imported dry onions normally sell at a 
higher price compared to the domestic product; per pound farm-gate 
prices, also, have been higher in the United States in recent years. 


The present specific duty of 14 cents yields a level of 
protection which even in 1975 amounted to 16 per cent and which for 
1971-75 averaged 23.1 per cent on an ad valorem basis. The relatively 
high level of protection pertaining to dry onions compared to other 
major vegetable crops grown domestically is a further factor considered 
by the Board, in not recommending a tariff increase. 


The Board, on the other hand, did not conclude it was 
desirable to recommend any reduction in the present specific duty 
provided for under tariff item 8717-1. While domestic producers of 
this vegetable have been able to better their market share vis-a-vis 
imports in certain months, imports of dry onions, nonetheless, are of 
Significant volume in that period which constitutes the prime 
harvesting-marketing season. 


While The Canadian Horticultural Council requested that the 
12 cents specific duty be imposed on dry onions entered from B.P. 
countries, the Board, bearing in mind their small and declining 
volume, recommends no change be made from the free entry now accorded 
such imports. 


It is further recommended that a separate tariff classifi- 
cation be established for Spanish-type onions when entered for proces-—- 
sing. This type of onion is imported in substantial and increasing 
volumes for a particular use, the processing of deep fried onion 
rings. The Board recommends a specific duty of 13 cents per pound 
for this new tariff item with a maximum period of application of 12 
weeks. While the duty thus pertaining would not differ from that 
applicable to other dry onion types, the seasonal period of applica- 
tion would be much shorter. As most dry onions are a storage crop, 
the specific duty under present tariff item 8717-1 is authorized for 
most of the crop year (44 weeks). However, Spanish-type onions are not 
stored, and are evidently not domestically available during most of this 
44-week period. The Board is of the opinion that its recommendation 
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would offer sufficient protection to those growers in Canada produc- 
ing Spanish-type onions, or seeking to expand such protection while 
at the same time permitting duty-free entry to processors when this 
type of onion is not available domestically. 


While The Canadian Horticultural Council requested that the 
duty period authorized for dry onions be extended to enable duty 
application for 52 weeks, the Board did not view this extension to be 
justified. However, in recognition of improved storage techniques, 
and somewhat longer storage periods in recent years, the Board felt 
that a 2-week extension was warranted and therefore recommends that 
the dutiable period under tariff item 8717-1 be changed from 44 to 46 
weeks. 


There is at present no provision for additional packaging 
duties respecting dry onions entered under tariff item 8717-1. The 
Canadian Horticultural Council requests such a packaging duty for 
dry onions if entered in packs of 10 pounds or less. A more general 
discussion of packaging duties is presented elsewhere in this Refer- 
ence. The Board recommends that tariff item 8717-1 provide for 
packaging duties, where dry onions are imported in consumer pre-packs 
of 5 pounds or less, such packaging rates to be those which currently 
Cxist,ei.e., 0 p.c. M.FeN. andeLO psc. Gen. 


Because of price increases, the ad valorem level of protec- 
tion afforded by the existing specific duty of 13 cents has fallen 
markedly since 1966, averaging about 33 per cent in 1966-70 as 
compared with 23 per cent in 1971-75 and with 16 per cent in 1975. 
To stabilize the recommended specific duty against further erosion 
from inflationary price trends, the Board recommends that the 
specific duty be subject to an ad valorem minimum rate of 15 per 
cent. This minimum would apply to both existing tariff item 8717-1 
and to the new item proposed for Spanish-type onions when imported 
for processing. The Board recommends that the M.F.N. and Gen. 
schedules be the same inasmuch as these tariffs are presently 
identical under present tariff item 8717-1. 


Pursuant to amendments proposed for certain other tariff 
items respecting onions, the Board recommends that the nomenclature 
of tariff item 8717-1 be broadened to include the term "shallots." 
This recommendation would, of course, apply only to dry shallots. 
The Board has no information to indicate that such shallots are 
imported into Canada in significant quantities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing tariff schedule in 
effect respecting onions under tariff item 8717-1 be deleted and 
that the following schedule be inserted: 
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British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Taritet 


Onions, Spanish-type, for 
processing .. per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 31st March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 


Onions, .0.p., and dry 
shallots .... Der pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 46 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
in effect. 


When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in pack- 
ages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


1% cts. 
but not 
less than 
TS pecs; 
or Free 


14 cts. 
but not 
less than 
1 aa OI ae 
or Free 


General 


Tarirt 


1$ cts. 
but not 
less than 
1OVDeCe > 
or Free 


13 cts. 
but not 
less than 
LS speGes 
or Free 
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Appendix Table 1 


Onions, Dry: Acreage and Number of Farms, by 


Province and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 L971 
Acreage Acreage No. of 
No. of as % No. of asi Farms 


Acres of Total Acres of Total Reporting 


Atlantic Region 41 0.5 37 0.4 82 
Nfld. 1 * * * i 
Poel. 1 * 8 0.1 9 
Nes: 2/ 0.3 iby) 0.2 38 
N.B. le? O42 12 Oct 34 

Central Region 6, 23 78.7 7,448 B29 1,549 
Que. 1,789 23.00 Zari B0Rz 664 
Ont. 4,334 Bev 7/ (MTP S'5) a2] 885 

Western Region 1,619 20.8 1,503 1677, 449 
Man. 928 1g A) 590 6.6 153 
Sask. 32 0.4 36 0.4 50 
Alta. 189 eae 226 2.5 81 
Bi Gus 470 6.0 651 Jae 165 

Geedeee 7,784 100.0 8,988 100.0 2,080 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 3 
Onions, Dry: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Shipments ‘?/ Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
- thousand pounds - 
July 3,429 Sins te tl] Deus 2,050 2,468 6, 130 
Aug. 14,807 11,494 Jeri bes, Si y | 135025 95705 
Sept 20,730 20,366 217,676 20,911 21,504 17,374 
Dee. 22 9 2 24,090 22 eH AL ate yak INT! 25,826 
Nov. 20 20,386 187235 Loet2s 27,145 207,035 
Dec 16,366 16,004 18,063 123801 16,745 16,905 
Jan 155/42 163903 152056 e221 16,393 16,9359 
Feb 12937 13,894 15,986 12,984 15,49) L200) 
Mar. 12,469 135367 18,406 13,804 ols Divoo 
Apr 9,819 1t=605 14,945 Say, 8 1 12,6738 
May 4,832 7,860 125.0 25 324 LOST D2 aL 
June PeOLU 3,420 2,185 ey 4,407 Sy igs igh 
Total 155,862 16207 20 181,647 136,675 176,264 1564 524 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 4 


Onions, Dry: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average Average 1971-74 
1961-65 1966-70 From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- RZ of Con- Produc-— From Consump- 2% of Con- 
Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

—- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

July Sal, 76.8 35309 12,068 Nest ay/ Te. 
Aug. 10.6 22a 11,494 6,290 17,784 35.4 
Sept. 120 UPS ys 6) 20,366 3,948 24,314 LG? 
Oct. L025 1338 24,090 4,060 25,150 14.4 
Nov. 12.2 aT Ay 20, 386 4,755 29: L461 18.9 
Dec. 1357 1.6 16,004 4,499 Z03505 29 
Jan. 15.0 220 16,903 5059 2,902 250 
Feb. Los 2,0 13,894 4,140 18,034 2350 
Mar. 26.9 de ES) ds, 07 4,587 17,954 fae F35) 
Apr. 42.1 Bae POS 5,003 16,608 Bide aE 
May 74.4 i3eo Pe,o0Ure tt 197 19,057 58.8 
June 955) 88.9 3,420 14,314 175734 80.7 
Total 2155 aT 162,862 795920 242,698 32.9 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 
(a) 


Onions, Dry : Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 
United New 
Year States Spain Zealand Chile Mexico Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 53,784 3,813 607 BEULS 530 1,403 627153 
1967 71,004 5,977 L413 4,756 416 Spy 84,124 
1968 68,955 6,012 1,214 es Tg th 790 bear 83,474 
1969 69,312 5,039 919 4,276 642 2a 80,458 
1970 74,691 3,350 4,106 5,486 3L2 744 89,284 
Average 

1966-70 67,549 4,838 dA A 4,533 539 869 80,099 
1971 65,383 3,452 474 4,398 185 378 74,271 
1972 65,543 2,269 65 ZO0 397 603 69,130 
L973 SZ 072 684 5165 148 Looe L3o35 92,056 
1974 82,651 - 985 1,410 405 5a2 85,962 
1975 92,848 ~ 190 biewa we 982 15067 96,978 
Average 

1971-75 77,799 LZ 1,496 1,500 660 943 83,679 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Onions, pry‘); Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 
Average 
1966-70 oe ne es 1973 1974 1979 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 3,003 33417 4,270 8t775 5,945 SHAS 
Nfld. P3169 73 eye 17136 1,067 985 
Petes ZOU 86 156 270 144 189 
N vite 1,819 1,056 Lieod ay30. 2 Lao 2,650 
N.B: 2,106 27201 2.500 3,988 2,485 2,954 

Central Region 44,187 31,963 32, 950m . 40,022 38,566 41,072 
Que. 20,493 14,493 14,300 19,988 15 $588 14,996 
Ont. 23,694 17,471 18,630 26,534 22,979 26,076 

Western Region 30,549 38,891 31,905 Bheletiats) 41,451 49,529 
Man. SY3L7 5,843 5, bee 6,294 6,391 6,444 
Sask. 27431 25720 2,966 3,589 eau 4,484 
Atta. 6,476 7,441 7,404 7,416 8,293 9,888 
BaC. 16,265 22,030 15,9018 19,459 21,566 £55 7453 

Canada 80,099 145240 69,130 92,056 85,962 96,978 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7 
(a) 


Onions, Dry : Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 
Average Average 


Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 he 17a i2. 192135 e197 3e14" AIT4—75 


ee 


- thousand pounds - 


Sulye 13,9087 © 1703) 1GhS36r 16" Ome IIe 967— 120183 950213 144782 
Aug S459" “6°8 BMa07)  O.8berye525, 76100) Meees63 loe7T40 
Sept qu54a) tee E556) ~ 6.2 ereoe 338 2930689 8.42002 Marer o> 
Oct oeyiSe Vee Eggs) a 7h eee 458° ORs 595 ee egee 19, | se179 
Nov 59692 WG. 86578) 5.47 030389 4309  aroIs | %Ge597 
Dec. 25327 31 Meaeoss. 5. Smer2e720°)« «S630 | 4.3970 aere a7? 
Jan 4.51309 5.6 BE 4440) 5-300, 007 52528 © 32915 mene 10 
Feb SV358 5 9 me ceanGt . “Gut ee 266) WieseGa5 we 487191 ONOES 
Mar 5.499 | 6.8 4,537, 5.49 3,797 2,093 4.4292 7.836 
Apr 6668 8-5 S475 (622° e790 E5926 7 ehe36 ~~ SeSz0 
May T2051 89) C8199 10.9 me ASa MHD 596m gea17 © motezs 
Sane #15030) 19 Geel oeiGs 17.9) “al 865, 22, 066m 1In6e5 214,004 


Totaly = 30,02300)00.U0 "s.64,000) LOU .Oupemas. 59 / OOy236m" 77,5055 21035001 


(a) Includesa minor volume of onion sets. 


Source:3) Statistics Canada, 


Appendix Table 8 


Onions, Dry: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports from 


United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 
California Oregon Texas Washington Others Total 


- per cent - 
1972 
Maritime Region 53e3 2.4 Doe = Biers 100.0 
Central Region 2o00 24.8 1.6 Zin | 3150 OURO 
Western Region 280 ayo OL 3602 323 7 200.0 
Canada 27 i 20a P20 OBES) 18°59" (100/20 
1978 
Maritime Region Z2e0 1.6 21.0 = 48.8 100.0 
Central Region 24.8 Nye Zoe Ce) 23a elOOSG 
Western Region 34.4 Wn. ire g206 Get) SL00R0 
Canada 2950 oes a eT ep 16.7 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region 26.6 1.4 Pea, - 40.1 100.0 
Central Region RoR | 24.8 1376 sad 34.8 LOO SO 
Western Region 24.4 15a iW) Si. 8.5 100.0 
Canada 24.2 Tora 14.7 20.9 21, 10070 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 » 


Onions, pry 2); Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 
United Western Commonwealth United 
Year Kingdom Europe Caribbean Guyana States Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 30,858 1,064 10,485 3,042 497 92 46,308 
1967 15,142 2,432 10,415 1,831 238 1002 eS0R Lo 
1968 Use yal 2,841 11,834 1,979 Toole E567, "35,2604 
1969 40,224 831 13,911 2,818 po 1,499 60,844 
1970 29,443 524 11,344 2,090 429 445 44,276 
Average 

1966-70 26, 280 ee) 11,598 2,406 807 741 43,370 
1971 19,087 80 11.265 S17 hoe Le O22 noo es Oe 
1972 19,725 988 10,538 770 935 5b 5a oe OL 
1973 5,174 147 9,006 120) 93 SO4kL 226 28,213 
1974 5,144 480 1003 873 3,418 149 17,437 
1975 15,894 L471 7,989 200 3,087 109 28,750 
Average 

1971-75 13,005 633 9,238 696 4,450 514 28,536 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets and shallots. 


Source: 


Month 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Total 


Statistics Canada. 


Onions, ne 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 

293 267 

J23 993 

OES Os L233 
HPSS | 1,410 
bey ls) L677 
Gia02 Pam abs 2 
Oe ic 2.5/3 
PINES I: 2.016 
6,632 5,099 
6,091 4,191 
Jg203 2,484 

989 1,044 

43,996 26,041 


Appendix Table 10 


Exports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1974-75 


1971-72 1972-73 
- thousand pounds 
BLS 455 

1,000 i203 
15857 1,020 
beled: 1,491 
ge 9 1,249 
2,997 23070 
eee. 2,00 
Le i Be 3,596 
OR da 7,720 
eel | 5,129 
7,836 268 
BeoL2 je L43 
33,985 27,724 


u 


973-74 


269 
1,281 
1,139 
1,550 
2,029 
2,387 
2,896 
2,154 
2,038 
2,821 
1,463 


435 


20,464 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets and shallots. 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 


1974-75 


27 
408 
915 

1,446 
2,116 
716 
9° 877 
2,979 
6, 388 
3,661 
370 
88 


ZLe992 
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Appendix Table 11 


Onions, pry; Exports by Province, 1972-1975 
1972 1973 1974 1975 

- thousand pounds - 
AilentiGareetonacs 5,073 1,916 2,248 9,613 
N.S. 3,840 e302 2 2h7 9,611 
Neos aN AS 4 613 at = 
Central Region 28,324 26,179 15,050 19,065 
Que. (5) 18,703 6,165 2,604 2,620 
Ont. 9,621 20,014 12,447 16,445 
Western Region 123 118 138 72 
Man. ~ 14 53 ~ 
BG. 123 104 86 72 
Canada 335520 2Be213 17,437 28,750 


(a) Includes a minor volume of onion sets and shallots. 
(b) Export data is recorded by Port of Shipment. The exports indicated 
largely reflect trans-shipments of produce by Ontario growers. 


Source:= Statistics: Canada. 
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Appendix Table 12 (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 13a (concl.) 


6°8 8°9 CaOil 8° eT 0°9T CETL LS 
6°8 6°9 0°OT 9°€T 0°9T CALL 02 
T’8 es 8°6 9°€T 0°9T GILL €T 
9°8 Gas €°OT C+El 0°9T Camiy 9 *9ed 
C°6 9°8 B°s CLO €°€T OF51 0°9T 62 
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Appendix Table 15 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Value and 
Value per Pound, United States, by States, 


Onions, Dry: 


1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 -L973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
California 26,500 24,400 28,200 31,800 Aisa 
Idaho-Oregon 11,200 LT.300 12,600 12,000 i are ps) 
Michigan 6,200 6,400 62600 6,900 65922 
New York 13, 300 11,500 13,600 135400 pA 
Texas 24,300 Lee uU 26,000 275100 295,015 
Other States 17,300 175970 17,890 173030 17,748 
Total 100,676 98,800 94,470 104,890 10975350 LOT e735 
- Production, '000 1b. - 

California 865,000 833,300 789,600 1,038,900 881,700 
Idaho-Oregon 512,100 557,600 640, 200 564,600 568,625 
Michigan 167,400 214,400 204,600 213,900 200,075 
New York 412,300 230,000 299,200 397,300 334,700 
Texas 499,500 427,100 494,000 515,600 484,050 


Other States 


524,000 5/3,5400 
259155960, 2,9805300) 2,935,500 


__ 538,300 


574,200 


552,400 


Total 2,965,900 3,304,500 3870215550 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
California 32,642 34.052 28,000 323670 SLE G0Z 
Idaho-Oregon 45,723 49,345 50,810 47,050 48,291 
Michigan 27,000 33,000 31,000 31,000 30,663 
New York 31,000 20,000 22,000 29,000 23,091 
Texas 20,556 167,652 19,000 19,026 19,304 
Other States 30,289 sleog2 30,089 32,204 hee WAS 
Total 275971 30,165 30,015 Pars APA US) 309225 29,660 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California 2 ee 31,609 34,041 40,358 52,922 
Idaho-Oregon 18,224 355256 39,596 2a 27) 20,35. 
Michigan 6,420 Le, 305 135.320 9,585 EY,654 
New York 14,306 Loe220 18,172 21,301 185250 
Texas 21,006 25 2517 60,207 289114 35,198 
Other States Looe JO 2 35,760 26,269 30,133 
Total 101,981 105, 330 1675715 207,046 146,754 156,711 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. 
California 220 380 4.3 ee) Sau 
Idaho-Oregon o20 Sie Dine 3e7 oe 
Michigan 3.8 Bet Seo 4.5 sas 
New York Sips) 8.4 Oa ee eS) 
Texas 4.2 6.0 ge Jere =e) ia 
Other States 36 6.8 6.6 4.6 Be 
Total 326 Sie, Be) 7.0 4.4 ors 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 
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GREEN ONIONS 


This report deals with green onions as distinct from dry 
onions or onion sets. With the exception of certain non-bulb forming 
onions, green onions are essentially any type of onion harvested in 
the "green" (immature) state. With dry, or mature, onions only the 
bulb is consumed, but with green onions, the top, or stalk, is con- 
sumed along with the small bulb. Onion sets, in contrast to dry or 
green onions , are not consumed as a vegetable but are used for 
propagation only. 


In Canada, the term "shallot" is often used in the fresh 
produce trade interchangeably with the term "green onion." In Quebec, 
for example, all green onions are generally referred to as shallots. 
In botanical terms, the shallot is a different species (Allium 
ascatonicum) from the onion (A. cepa) and is a perennial that seldom 
produces seed and has a flavour somewhat milder than most onions. In 
the United States, a greater distinction appears to be made between 
shallots and green onions. These shallots are evidently marketed in 
the mature state, as a bulb onion, although shallots may also be 
pulled early in the immature state and marketed as a green onion (or 
green shallot). 


Canadian statistics do not distinguish between green onions 
and shallots. The definition "bunching onions" may also be used in 
certain production statistics in reference to green onions and/or 
shallots. Accordingly, the term green onion is used in this report 
and includes both green onions and green shallots (except in cases 
where an accurate definition is necessary). 


Green onions may be regarded as being a relatively minor 
Canadian crop in that annual farm value averaged an estimated $2.4- 
$2.6 million for 1971-74. Dry onions are the major onion crop and 
have a comparable annual farm value of $9.3 million. The annual per 
capita consumption of green onions was about 1.5 pounds in 1971-74. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING‘)? 


Green onions are normally grown from seed by market gard- 
eners near large urban centres. Seeds are sown somewhat more thickly 
than is normal for a mature bulb crop and the young plants are either 
thinned later than is usual for a mature bulb crop (the thinned-out 
plants being sold as green onions), or alternatively, the entire crop 
is harvested in the green or immature stage. The early green onion 
crop is produced from sets rather than seeds. This advances the 
marketing period because sets can be planted early in the spring. 
Onions produced from sets can be marketed in five to seven weeks. 
Green onions are thus an early crop in Canada and are available to 
some extent in May. However, the main domestic marketing season is 
June to September. 


(1) See also the previous report on dry onions which provides a 
description of the common characteristics of onion growing and 
harvesting. 
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In harvesting green onions, the young plants are pulled and 
washed, and the roots are trimmed close to the base of the bulbs. 
Older, outside scales are then removed leaving the somewhat swollen 
and compact leaf base white and clean. The onions are tied in bunches 
of up to 12 (hence the name "bunching" onions) and then the tops are 
trimmed uniformly. A dozen small bunches are normally bound together 
in 4-pound bundles. 


Green onions are highly perishable although they can be 
stored up to a week at a low temperature (COCO) 


PRODUCTION, ACREAGE AND FARM VALUE 


Information on production, acreage and farm value of green 
onions is only partially maintained. While production data, believed 
to be reliable, are available for Ontario and British Columbia for 
1971-74, production in other Canadian regions can only be estimated 
through unloads to the fresh market. The Board's production estimates 
are presented below. 


Table 1: Green Onions: Estimated Canadian Production, 


1971-1974 

Average 

1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 

Syl Ysa (ewass: 

Mecieinees 2 15 15 15 15 15 
Quebec (2) 4,000 6,100 5,900 8,200 6,050 
Ontario (b) 5,183 6,769 6,347 5,294 5,898 
Prairies (a) 1,000 1,000 750 500 813 
B.C. 6b) 1,967 1,930 23351 1,992 2,060 
Canada 12,165 15,814 15,363 16,001 14,836 


(a) Estimated from unloads data. 
(b) As reported in provincial data respecting bunching onions. 


Source: Agriculture Canada, British Columbia Department of Agricul- 
ture and Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


Green onions are grown, to some extent, in all regions in 
Canada. However, based on reported unloads, production is apparently 
minor in the Maritimes. Ontario and Quebec appear to be of about 
equal importance as producing regions followed by British Columbia and 
the Prairies. While annual domestic output has been calculated at 
an average of 14.8 million pounds for 1971-74, this aggregate figure 
could change depending on the data used to determine Quebec's produc- 
tion. For example, one recent estimate by Agriculture Canada places 


(1) Provincial data prior to 1971, particularly for Ontario, are 
subject to statistical discrepancies. 
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Quebec production at 9.2 million pounds in 1973. This estimate does 
not, however, seem to be supported by unload data that, while ph core! 
greatly understating actual production, suggest a much lower figure. ( ) 


While production figures for years prior to 1971 are not 
given in Table 1, the Board estimated that annual production during 
the 1960s was in the range of 14-15 million pounds. (2) Since produc- 
tion for 1971-74 has been estimated at some 15 million pounds annually, 
there does not appear to have been any significant growth in production 
recently. 


With respect to yield and farm value, partial information is 
available from Ontario and British Columbia and is shown below. 


Table 2: Green Onions: Acreage, Yield, Farm Value and 
Farm Value per Pound, Ontario 


and British Columbia, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Ontario 336 347 338 281 326 
is tra 103 o7, 105 102 102 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
Ontario 15,426 LO SOU Los 78 18,840 18,092 
Jeg Oe 19,097 19,097 22,390 19,549 20,206 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Ontario 197 tdi 1,200 ai S3 1,067 
BoGi 224 284 371 381 320 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Ontario eet Geo LS79 218 18.1 
BEC. 12.4 14.7 15.8 Le. Leo 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food: British Columbia 
Department of Agriculture. 


Based on 1971-74 British Columbia and Ontario data, the 
yield in Canada is probably 18,000-20,000 pounds per acre. According 
to a 1973 estimate, 3) the average yield in Quebec is probably similar 
to that in Ontario. Average yields in British Columbia in 1971-74 
have been consistently higher than those in Ontario and probably 
exceed those in all other Canadian growing regions. 


(1) In Table 1, Quebec green onion production is estimated at about 
twice the volume of unloads of Quebec origin. Further adjustments 
are required for the 1971 year as a result of changes made in 
reporting unload shipments. 

(2) Processor acquirements plus domestic unloads were 10.7 and 10.1 
million pounds, respectively, in 1961-65 and 1966-70. Unloads 
would be subject to a substantial undercount. 

(3) Agriculture Canada estimates, for Quebec's 1973 crop year, a yield 
of 18,776 pounds per acre. Tnais would be close to the 1973 Ontario 
average yield (18,778 pounds per acre) given in Table 2. 
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For British Columbia and Ontario combined, the total annual 
These provinces accounted for 


farm value averaged some $1.4 million. 
about 54 per cent of Canadian production. 


If estimates for Quebec and 


other growing areas are included, the total farm value of Canada's 


green onion crop is probably $2.4-$2.6 million. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Canada's crop of green onions is sold mainly to the domestic 


fresh market. 


According to 1971-74 estimates (see Table 3), about 86 


per cent of production went for fresh market sale; the remainder for 


processing. 


pickled or included in various mixed vegetable packs. 
of this crop may be exported to the United States but data on the 


quantities involved are not available. (1) 


Green onions used in processing have small bulbs and are 


A small share 


It is, similarly, not pos- 


sible to determine the volume of green onions in processed form that 


may be imported or exported. 


Table 3: Green Onions: 


(a) 


Total Production 


Total Imports (Fresh) 


Total Domestic Disappearance 


Consumed in processed form 
From domestic production 
Imported for processing 


Fresh market consumption 
From domestic production 
Imported 


(a) Estimated (see Table 1). 


Source: 


ie a 


Pa oye) 
18,843 


31,008 
2,400 
aaa!) 

150 


28,608 
hash es) 
LB 5023 


LOT 


15,814 
ZO, OL 


36,005 
Vee 
1,800 

175 


34,030 
14,014 
20,016 


Po75 


Supply and Disposition, Canada, 
1971-1974 


1974 


"000 1b. - 


15,363 
29 5? 


51 S5La 
25050 
1,800 

250 


35,465 
1S S186) 
215902 


16,003 
Pap Do Be Wf 


38,798 
2,500 
weet) 

250 


36,298 
13,753 
22,547 


Average 
1971-74 


14,836 
205,996 


Sh tes 
he 58 i 
23025 

206 


33,601 
TVS 
20,790 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Notwithstanding that the production estimates given in 


Table 3 may be understated, it is clear imports greatly exceed 
Imports averaged 21.0 million pounds annually in 


domestic output. 


1971-74 compared with an estimated domestic output of 14.8 million 


pounds. 


per cent of total domestic disappearance for 1971-74. 


Imports appear to have accounted for slightly less than 60 


(1) Green onion exports, if any, are classified under commodity class 
91-70 "Onions and shallots, fresh" with no breakdown available as 
to dry onions as distinct from green or bunched onions. 
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Most processor requirements are supplied domestically. For 
1971-74, it is estimated that Canadian growers met some 90 per cent 
of processor demands. On the other hand, annual fresh market demand 
was estimated at 33.6 million pounds for 1971-74, while imports 
averaged 20.8 million pounds yearly. It is thus apparent that fresh 
market demand is met primarily through imports with domestic growers 
accounting for probably less than 40 per cent of domestic fresh market 
shipments. 


Market trends cannot be depicted accurately because of the 
difficulties in deriving production volumes prior to 1971. Nonethe- 
less, it is clear that imports have accounted for a growing share of 
the fresh market. Annual imports have increased notably and consist- 
ently since 1961 - from an average of 12.2 million pounds in 1961-65 (1) 
to 16.8 million pounds in 1966-70 and 21.5 million pounds in 1971-75. 
The domestic output of this crop appears to have been roughly stable 
Since 1961 while imports have increased by some 76 per cent. Estimates 
indicate that imports comprised some 45 per cent of fresh market demand 
in 1961-65 compared with 60 per cent for 1971-74. 


The principal marketing season for green onions runs from 
June to September. In 1971-74, an estimated 92 per cent of domestic 
fresh market shipments occurred in these four months. However, domes- 
tically grown green onions may, to some extent, be available in earlier 
or later months (see Appendix Table 1). During the on-season, domestic 
production met 83 per cent of the fresh market demand according to 
1971-74 data. Hence import competition is relatively limited during 
the on-season. Imports, however, supply most of the fresh market in 
October and the entire market from November to May (see Appendix 
Table 2). 


While annual imports have risen markedly since the early 
1960s, the increase, in absolute terms, has, however, occurred primar- 
ily in the off-season period as shown below. 


Table 4: Green Onions: Estimated Fresh Market Imports, 
On-Season and Off-Season, 
1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 

- "000 ib. - 
On-season imports ae 1,494 1,489 2,441 
Off-season imports 10,627 15,223 18, 349 
Total Ligh Geils, 20,790 


(a) June, July, August, and September. 
(b) January-May; October-December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


(1) Although a separate tariff item for green onions was not created 
until 1968, import data for this product were maintained prior to 
that date. 
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While annual imports rose from some 12.1 million pounds in 
1961-65 to 20.8 million pounds in 1971-74, 89 per cent of the annual 
increment derives from green onions entered in the off-season when 
little or no domestic produce is available. While on-season imports 
during 1971-74 supplied about 20 per cent of on-season consumption, 
such imports had nonetheless increased by some 1 million pounds in 
comparison with the 1961-65 yearly average. 


IMPORTS 


The United States supplies most imports (97 per cent during 
1971-75) while a small volume originates in Mexico (see Appendix 
Table 3). Growing regions in Arizona and California have accounted 
for nearly all U.S. fresh market exports to Canada (see Appendix 
Table 6). 


The greatest proportion of imports enter into Ontario and 
Quebec (see Appendix Table 4). These provinces accounted for some 59 
per cent of annual imports in 1971-75. The corresponding figure for 
western provinces was 40 per cent. Imports into the Atlantic region 
were minor. 


PRICES 


In 1974, the farm-gate selling price for green onions 
ranged from 19 to 22 cents per pound according to Ontario and British 
Columbia data. 


Wholesale-to-retail prices in 1974 are shown in Appendix 
Table 7 for five principal regional markets. In Montreal and Toronto, 
the absence of wholesale quotations for imports in July, August and 
part of September, indicates that in these months competition from 
local supply greatly curtailed import volumes. In Vancouver, there 
appears to be no imports from July to mid October which, similarly, 
indicates the competitiveness of local growers in these months. In 
Halifax and Winnipeg, however, imports occur throughout the year, 
reflecting the limited extent of local production. An intermarket 
comparison of 1974 prices indicates wholesale prices, both for 
imported and domestic produce, were lowest in Montreal and Toronto and 
highest in Halifax and Vancouver. 


The Board undertook a field survey of costs relating to 
imports and this information is presented in Appendix Tables 8 and 9 
and in summary below. As with most fresh vegetables, freight charges 
and related transport costs substantially exceeded import duties. As 
green onions are imported mainly from California and Arizona, transport 
costs provide an element of protection to domestic growers that signif- 
icantly outweighs the protection conferred by the specific duty of 14 
cents. 
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Table 5: Green Onions: Landed Cost in Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, Total 
Cost Brokerage, (a) Landed 
£2050 etc. Duty Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 14.2-28.8 3.6-4.2 0.7-1.5 19.3-34.4 
1973 18.7=20;.3 4.0-4.3 Free-1.5 22./-26.0 
1974 18.0-19.6 4.3-4.4 15 23.9-25.4 
Winnipeg 1974 114 4-23:59 3.2-8.6 0.6-1.5 15.6-34.0 
Vancouver 1974 LOs2-22.7 2.9-4.4 Free-1.5 13.6-28.1 


(a) Specific duty of 13 cents per pound; off-season rate may be 5 p.c. 
or Free. 


Source: Appendix Tables 8 and 9. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Green onions are classified under tariff item 8728-L1: 


loge MAPS N. Gen. 
GreenionLOns-) sk & «9:4 wee per pound Free 12 CLS. eulsacted 
: or or 


Da Dake Ih What 2 RAM 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
' be maintained in force in excess of 
44 weeks which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and the ad 
valorem duty shall apply whenever 
the*speci fic duty.is,not.in,etiect. 


The item has existed in the above form since 1969, and is 
bound under GATT. On a temporary basis, the 5 p.c. alternative rate 
was suspended, and free entry substituted, for the period February 20, 
1973 to June 30, 1974 and again from November 19, 1974 to June 30, 
1977. At the latter date, unless the suspension is further extended, 
the item will revert to its permanent statutory form. 


The ambiguity of the terms "green onion" and "shallot" has 
been pointed out earlier. True shallots and, to some extent, green 
onions may also be imported, if termed shallots, under tariff item 
8400-1: 


Biter M.F.N. Gen. 


Onion sets and shallots, in their 
Tatra Glale yeas aes sole ato feiss sce Free et. Ce Sule ks 
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The volume of green onions entered under this second tariff 
classification is relatively unimportant, and the former classifica- 
tion (tariff item 8728-1) would evidently pertain to almost all 
imports. 


The specific duty currently provided for under tariff item 
8728-1 (14 cents per pound) and its period of application (44 weeks) 
were established when this item was introduced as of January 1, 1968. 
Prior to 1968, green onions were classified as "onions, n.o.p."' under 
tariff item 8717-1.(2) Tariff item 8728-1 was introduced with an off- 
Season rate of 9 p.c. with staged reduction down to 5 p.c. This 
latter rate became effective June 4, 1969. With the exception of 
about four months in 1974, the 5 p.c. off-season rate has been 
suspended since February 1973, free entry thus applying when the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


The period during which the specific duty of 1% cents has 
been applied in recent years is set forth in Appendix Table 10. In 
the western tariff zone in most years since 1968, the specific duty 
has been in effect for the full seasonal period of 44 weeks (308 days) 
permitted under tariff item 8728-1. However, the authorized period 
was only partly utilized in 1968, 1972 and 1975. In the central 
Canada zone, with the exception of 1969, the specific duty was 
normally in effect for only 25-29 weeks. For the Maritimes, the 
specific duty has been in effect in only three years (1972, 1973, and 
1974) since 1968, being only partially utilized in two years. 


Based on a 1975 import price of about 19 cents per pound, 
the ad valorem equivalent of the present 13 cents specific duty on 
green onions equals about 8 per cent (see Appendix Table lla). As 
the average import price has exhibited a more or less steady increase 
since 1966, the specific duty of 13 cents has conferred a declining 
degree of protection to domestic producers. In terms of the ad 
valorem equivalent, the level of protection afforded averaged an 
estimated 12.1 per cent in 1966-70, dropping to an average of 9.6 p.c. 
for P1971=75% 


The U.S. ‘tariff does not=contain’ a specific classification 
for green onions, such onions being imported under "onions, other" 
(item 136.91), a category that would also include dry onions. The 
U.S. duty is 12 cents per pound on imports from Canada. 


With respect to green onions entered under tariff item 
8728-1, The Canadian Horticultural Council requested that the M.F.N. 
and Gen. specific duty be raised, from the existing 13cents per pound 
to 3 cents per pound. A minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent was 
also requested. The Council also advocated that the 5 p.c. off-season 


(1) For the 1971-75 period, green onions ent4red under tariff item 
8728-1 averaged 21,282,000 pounds as against imports of shallots, 
more specifically, averaging only 181,000 pounds under tariff 
item 8400-1. The latter figure excludes imports of onion sets 

_ Which are also entered under tariff item 8400-1. 

(2) The tariff history of tariff item 8717-1 is included in the 
previous report covering dry onions. 
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rate (temporarily suspended) be eliminated and that the 44-week 
seasonal application be reduced to 32 weeks. At the public sittings, 
the Council stated that the increase in the specific duty was sought 
in order to assist domestic growers to obtain a better share of the 
home market. The Council also stated that it believed the reduction 
advocated in the length of the dutiable period (from 44 to 32 weeks) 
would justify a higher. specific duty. The Canadian Food Processors 
Association made no specific proposals respecting green onions. 


The increase in the specific duty proposed by the Council, 
from 15 cents to 3 cents, would entail a higher cost to consumers. 
On the other hand, this higher cost would be significantly offset by 
the proposed reduction in the duration of the specific duty period 
and by the removal of the present 5 p.c. off-season rate. 


Principally because the term "shallot" has been used inter- 
changeably with the term "green onion" to refer to the same commodity, 
certain revisions to the existing nomenclature appear appropriate. 

As noted, green onions if called "shallots," enter under tariff item 
8400-1 “onion sets and shallots, in their natural state." This item 
would cover both green (immature) shallots and "dry," or "bulb," 
shallots. (2) The grouping of onion sets and shallots, under tariff 
item 8400-1, is felt to be inappropriate inasmuch as onion sets are 
used for aged aes cel while shallots usually are used as vegetables. 
The Council(3) advocated the inclusion of green onions and shallots 
in a single tariff item. This could be achieved by rewording tariff 
item 8728-1 to read "green onions and green shallots." Present 
tariff item 8400-1 could then be amended to read "onion sets, in 
their natural state.'' Because shallots might also be imported in the 
dry state, a corresponding minor revision to the nomenclature of 
tariff item 8717-1 would also be necessary. 


Regarding the above nomenclature revisions, it may also be 
noted that the rate under tariff item 8400-1 (15 p.c. M.F.N. and 
30 p.c. Gen.) is applicable throughout the year. This may be 
warranted inasmuch as the item covers onion sets that are storable 
for long periods. However, the green onions and green shallots now 
also entering under tariff item 8400-1 are non-storable and do not 
Warrant year-round protection. The revisions outlined above would, 
more suitably, apply a seasonal duty to green onions and/or shallots 
now entered under tariff item 8400-1. 


Appendix Table 11lb indicates the minor volume of imports 
described as shallots and entered under tariff item 8400-1, as well 
as average import prices. The data shown exclude onion sets also 
entered under this item. The per pound price of these shallots 
(averaging 14.8 cents for 1971-75) appears to be similar to that for 
green onions entered under tariff item 8728-1. As a result, shallots 
dutiable at 15 p.c. under tariff item 8400-1 are dutiable at a higher 
rate than the very similar green onions dutiable at 13 cents per 
pound under tariff item 8728-1. 


(Io Transcript, Voliume-10}9'pe 1432; 

(2) Shallots entered under tariff item 8400-1 are believed to be 
largely green onions, or green shallots, as opposed to dry shallots. 

(3) rivaneeripe,s volume 20> peti 22. 

(4) Tariff item 8717-1 ("Onions, n.o.p.") which covers dry onions, 
would be revised, e.g., to "Onions and shallots, n.o.p." 
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When tariff item 8728-1 was introduced in 1968, as an 
extract from previous tariff item 8717-1, no change was made to the 
specific duty period of 44 weeks. However, whereas onions covered by 
tariff item 8717-1 are a storable commodity, green onions are not 
storable, and the present 44-week period authorized under tariff item 
8728-1 seems unnecessarily long. As noted earlier, the main domestic 
marketing period for green onions is June to September (approximately 
17 weeks). For the 1971-74 period, marketings in these four months 
accounted for 92 per cent of domestic fresh market shipments. A sub- 
stantial reduction in the existing seasonal period provided for under 
tariff item 8728-1 would appear to be warranted. An authorized period 
of 22 weeks, for example, would cover the main 1/7-week marketing 
period and would permit a further five-week application at either end 
of that period. 


CONCLUS LONS 


Imports of green onions have risen markedly in recent years, 
from a yearly average of 12.2 million pounds in 1961-65 to 21.0 
million pounds in 1971-74. This pronounced rise in imports would 
indicate some weakening of the competitive position of domestic 
growers, although import growth, to a large extent, has been in those 
months of the year when domestically grown green onions are not avail- 
able. Based on a production estimate of 14.8 million pounds, the 
fresh market consumption of this vegetable is estimated to have 
averaged 33.6 million pounds in 1971-74 with imports accounting for 
about 62 per cent of fresh market sales. 


Employing a 1975 average import price of about 19 cents per 
pound, the 13-cent specific duty provided for green onions under 
tariff item 8728-1 is estimated at present to equate to an ad valorem 
rate of protection of some 8 per cent. The protection conferred by 
the specific duty has been reduced, due to price increase, from an 
average of I2 sl plc.in 1966-/00to0. 9.Grpec.: im 1971-7 beand gl eadsatne 
Board to conclude that an increase in the present duty is justified. 
Therefore, it recommends that the specific duty under tariff item 
8728-1 be raised to 24 cents per pound. Using a 1975 import price 
base of roughly 19 cents, the 23 cents per pound specific duty recom- 
mended would be equivalent to about 13.2 p.c. To stabilize the degree 
of protection afforded in the event of general price increases, the 
Board further recommends an ad valorem minimum of 12% per cent which 
would be similar to the protection level prevailing, on average, during 
1966-70. This minimum ad valorem rate would come into effect on 
shipments valued at more than 20 cents per pound. 


Green onions are not a storable vegetable and the Board 
concludes that a 22-week seasonal period would be sufficient to 
encompass fully the domestic marketing period. The Board also recom- 
mends the permanent elimination of the 5 p.c. M.F.N., and 10 p.c. 
Gen., off-season rate. Free entry would hence be provided during any 
period when the specific duty is not in effect. 


The Board further recommends that tariff item 8728-1 be 
amended to include green shallots and that the term "Shallots" be 
deleted from tariff item 8400-1. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends the deletion of existing tariff item 
8728-1 and the insertion of the following schedule: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tariff 
Onions and shallots, green 
Maetate givin ccateranctets per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 22 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
inmerekrect. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


24 cts. 
but not 
less than 
Leip. 
or Free 


General 


Tariff 


25 Cts. 
but not 
less than 
2S ee. 
or Free 
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ae 


ri 
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Appendix Table 1 


Onions, Green, and Shallots: Estimated Monthly Distribution 


of Fresh Shipments (a) , TO7 17-1974 


, Average 

Month 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. ~ a - - = 
Feb. - = - - = 
Mar. - - - - - 
Apr. - - 2, 3 8 
May 109 364 420 124 254 
June 2107 3,686 2,686 2 eG) Patel e) 
July 2,518 2,999 3,933 S,474 35294 
Aug. 1,874 3,896 3,920 45399 3,021 
Sept. 2,023 2,354 1,899 oa fehl J 22207 
QoL, 605 715 610 1020 738 
Nov. 719 - 68 25. 43 
Dec. = = - - = 
Total 95915 14,014 13,563 LS Loe L2eer 1 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 2 


Onions, Green, and Shallots: Estimated Monthly Distribution of 


Fresh Market Consumption, 1971-74 
Average 1971-74 


From Imports 
Domestic From Total as Z% of 
Month Production Imports Consumption Consumption 
- thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. - 1,872 Lote £00750 
Feb. - 1,995 1,995 100.0 
Mar. - 2420 25320 100.0 
Apr. 8 2,740 2748 99: 
May 254 a.¢a8 32 OD Dai 
June 2,810 1,049 3,859 Ziae 
July Bean 329 OED OU 9.2 
Aug. sere 324 3,045 8.4 
Sept. Da 739 2,946 2 RL 
Oct. 738 1,584 2eOe2 6002 
Nov. 43 23007 2,200 98.0 
Dec. ~ PAR N| jdegol aps 100.0 
Total 12 OLE 20,790 33,601 6159 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 3 
Onions, Green, and Shallots: Imports by Country of Origin, 


1966-1975 
United , 

Year States Mexico Others Total 

- thousand pounds - 
1966 14,016 41 9 14,066 
1967 16,880 99 4 16,983 
1968 L000 bg 36 1/5541 
1969 165726 r 47 16,780 
1970 18,128 120 T2600 18,375 
Average 
1966-70 16,650 56 45 16,750 
1971 16,029 254 59 18,843 
1972 19,497 264 429 2097 
1973 21,977 pis 162 Ze koe 
1974 sao 1,065 15 22,197 
1975 22,9607 342 Ze 7 RE CY? 
Average 
1971-75 20,838 488 v7 21,463 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 4 


Onions, Green, and Shallots: Imports by Province and Region, 


1966-1975 

Average 

1966-70 LL 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 103 154 Lit Zak 284 302 
Nfld. * 3 Al 7 2 = 
Petite 4 3 * 2 * * 
Nis. oo) 62 pr 89 144 96 
Ni Ds 44 87 104 124 L37 205 

Central Region ap Bs) 11,016 2, bow 12,694 cee trae 13,709 
Que. 4,587 5,461 5,804 6,607 6,774 Paik 
Ont. 4,569 Spey.) 6,356 6,087 6,097 6,594 

Western Region 7,491 7,672 7,053 e257 9,641 9,321 
Man. 1506 1,485 1,690 Io fiz Pe ATA. 1,885 
Sask. 813 694 786 1,028 1,030 1 alae 
Alta. ARYA 2,256 2,¢52 276023 3,038 Sh esee! 
BaGs 2,844 2,936 2,945 3,615 3,291 3,041 

Canada 165750" “18 84320 190i Soreisee © 22 7S ae 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Onions, Green, and Shallots: - Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 
Month 1966-70 
Jan. OO 
Feb. 1,604 
Mar. Ab 7s 
Antes 7303 
May 2,435 
June 1,269 
July 742 
Aug. aS 
Sept. 324 
Oct. 805 
Nov. 1,498 
Dec. 1, 760 


Total LGE 250 


Source: 


1973 1974 1975 
2775. 2,589). PSsIS8 
25987 e166 8894 
P5310 da, GO lar eo. 306 
2,605 2,654 2,431 
3,303 © °3:.024 134037 
Te507> eel? oes 21 

454 1,715 922 
Bo 2) a 028 490 
612 640 628 
1897-15955 Ob 8513 
Cee alpystey 
25319 98,918) e409 
22152" 20.797) 238332 


. Average 
he 1971-75 Z 1972 
- thousand pounds - 
1152 Zod WES) 2,366 
9.6 1,947 9.1 sey AT al 
LOLs PEA ATE Toe) 1,981 
13.8 2,434 uP bes) 2,163 
14.5 5,201 14.7 5,079 
7.6 2,149 10.0 2 oo 
4.4 822 3.8 407 
1.9 ye! 2.4 489 
Shek) Be tees) 470 
4.8 e209 5.8 955 
8.9 IB are 5, Cieo 1,934 
10.6 25120 elas) 2,016 
100.0 210s. LOO; Oree2 O01 OL 


Statistics Canada. 


Onions, Green, and Shallots: 


WO: 
Maritime Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


HWW 5 
Maritime Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1974 
Maritime Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


Source: 


Arizona 


Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Percentage Distribution of Fresh 
Market Imports from United States, 
by State of Origin, by Region, 


1972-1974 

California Others Total 

- per cent - 
Ole 9.0 100.0 
ba f Oc2z 100.0 
99.5 On LOO20 
45.8 Ore 100.0 
biaele: 41-0 100.0 
HES eg 0.6 100.0 
99.2 0.8 100.0 
43.8 0.8 100.0 
4.3 1.9 100.0 
165.4 O55 100.0 
99.9 * 100.0 
48.3 OL4 00.0 
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ONION SETS 


Onion sets are small, dry bulbs normally used to produce 
Onions. They are not consumed as a vegetable but are used, as an 
alternative to direct seeding or planting of seedlings, to produce an 
earlier crop. Onion sets are obtained by sowing seed thickly forcing 
the plants to compete with one another for growing space, moisture and 
nutrients. This competition results in small, early maturing bulbs. 
Correctly graded, the small bulbs, or sets, are used by growers the 
following year to produce early large or mature dry onions or early 
green onions. 1) Seed for production of sets is sown as soon as the 
soil can be properly worked in the spring and the danger of heavy 
frost has passed. 


Harvesting, which generally begins when the tops weaken and 
fall over, is done in ways similar to those used for large bulb onions 
but greater care is taken to ensure complete curing and drying. The 
sets are then stored at about O0°C with a relative humidity of about 
40 per cent. This is a low relative humidity compared with the 70 to 
75 per cent relative humidity used in storing large bulb onions to 
prevent shrinkage. Considerable shrinkage of onion sets therefore 
occurs in storage. The ideal size of sets is 4 to 2 inch in diameter; 
larger ones tend to produce seedstalks, while smaller bulbs tend to 
produce weak plants or dry out in storage. The storage period for 
sets tends to be longer than for mature bulbs. Proper maturity is, 
therefore, essential. 


PRODUCTION, ACREAGE AND FARM VALUE 


While onion sets are grown to some extent in other Canadian 
provinces, Ontario is believed to account for more than 90 per cent 
of domestic production. The Ontario data given below are thus 
representative of the bulk of this crop. 


Domestic production of onion sets has evidently been 
decreasing during the review period as Ontario output declined from 
an average of 12.0 million pounds in 1961-65 to 8.3 million pounds in 
1971-74. This decrease has resulted from both a reduction in acreage 
and from falling yields per acre. The farm value of this crop, how- 
ever, rose notably between 1961-65 and 1971-74 because of a doubling 
in average unit farm values. Considering an Ontario farm value of 
$515,000, the total domestic farm value for onion sets is probably 
about $575,000 if minor production in other growing regions is 
included. 


(1) A more complete description of onion cultivation and harvesting 
generally is contained in the report respecting dry onions. 

(2) In response to a request from the Board, Agriculture Canada 
furnished the following estimates for production outside of 
Ontario as based on the 1973 crop year: British Columbia - 
476,000 pounds (no acreage given); Prairie region - 10-15 acres 
(no production given); Quebec - 169,200 pounds (no acreage given). 
Production in the Maritimes was indicated as insignificant. 
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Table 1: Onion Sets: Ontario, Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value 


per Pound, 1961-1974 
% Change 


Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 above L972, nye) Of eaeo. i ey bee 
- Acreage - 
Dos 618 490 477 490 344 450 - 18.6 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
£2008) eel eli) | 7010) 19 499 eo Oba eGo ru 8,319) = 3007 
- Average Yield, 1b. - 
21707 — 7 194769015 530 Who, 91408 18.305) 37205262 18,487 - 14.8 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
378 500 382 687 562 427 ue Hs Ra, SS Lr pr 


sgharm Value. ¢/1b.= 


Sigs’ 4.1 iG (pes Girl GO. SSF es AAU 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Using reported Ontario production figures together with 
those of imports as calculated by the Board, Table 2 below indicates 
that most of the domestic market for onion sets is supplied 
domestically. 


Table 2: Onion Sets: Estimated Production and Imports, 
Crop Years, Canada, 1961-1974 


Canada, 1961-1975 
Average Average 


1961-65 1966-70 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1971-74 


- '000 lb. - 
Domestic 
Production 12,004 fee Real Bf 7,610 9,499 9,195 6,970 8,319 
Imports 496 631 584 174 612 1,464 709 
Total 


Supply 12,500 12,848 8,194 9,673 95807 8,434 9,028 


Imports as Z 
raw med Wey os as 
Supply 4.0 4.9 ral Teo Geox hy Lee’. 7.9 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food and Statistics Canada 
data. 
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Although the import figures shown in Table 2 are calculated 
from classifications subject to certain discrepancies, it is evident 
that imports have increased since 1961-65 while production has tended 
to decline. Imported onion sets accounted, on average, for close to 
8 per cent of total supply during 1971-74 compared with 4.0 per cent 
during 1961-65. In the 1974-75 crop year, about 17 per cent of the 
total supply was met by imports. 


IMPORTS 


Onion sets are principally sold at the commencement of the 
domestic growing or planting season. The bulk of import shipments 
thus occurs in March and April. It is estimated, based on 1971-74 
data, that about two-thirds of crop year imports are entered in these 
two months as shown in Appendix Table l. 


Certain statistical problems preclude the presentation of 
precise figures concerning onion set imports according to country of 
origin. However, the Board has estimated that about three-quarters of 
the total imports in 1966-70 came from the United States and most of 
the rest from the Netherlands. However, in 1971-75, the Netherlands 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of the total with the remainder 
coming from the United States. 1) ‘The Netherlands has thus become the 
most important exporter of onion sets to Canada in more recent years. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Imports of onion sets are classified under tariff item 
8400-1 as follows: 


Bees Mee eNc Gen. 


Onion sets and shallots, in their 
Ne ties Pesuare, yt erctt Woke e-clereis. 2 Free C52 .Ge S09p.c. 


This item also covers certain types of onions for consumption 
as a table vegetable, i.e., shallots whether green (immature) or dry 
(mature bulb shallots). 


Prior to 1948, onion sets were dutiable at rates of Free 
BAe. se30ppec eM. Nact and 30 p.c. (but not, less than # cent per pound) 
Gen. The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 15 p.c. in January 1948 and the 
Gens 'ratestos30ipre., bwithoutidualification,.on June 1,, 1950." This 
item is bound under GATT. 


In contrast to most tariff items covering fresh vegetables, 
tariff item 8400-1 provides for a rate of duty to be applied through- 
out the year. 


(1) U.S. imports are estimated as annually averaging 478,000 pounds 
for the crop years 1966-70 declining to 262,000 pounds in 1971-75. 
Comparable figures for the Netherlands are 143,000 pounds and 
447,000 pounds respectively. 
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In its brief to the Board, The Canadian Horticultural 
Council advocated, for "onion sets and shallots, in their natural 
state," that the existing 15 p.c. M.F.N. rate be raised to 20 p.c. 
The Council did not propose any specific duty for tariff item 8400-1. 
It was requested that the B.P. rate also be 20 p.c., whereas free 
entry is now provided for B.P. imports under tariff item 8400-1. 
During the public sittings held subsequent to the presentation of its 
brief, the Council made certain revisions to its original submission, 
requesting that shallots be deleted from tariff item 8400-1. 


According to import statistics, the average per pound import 
price of onion sets was 18.4 cents in 1974 and 20.3 cents in 1975, 
averaging 16.2, cents for 1971<7/5. “The existing M.F.N. duty of Lo pec. 
would have, therefore, a specific duty equivalent of about 3 cents per 
pound using the 1975 import price. A rate of 20 p.c., as suggested by 
the Council, would be equal to a duty of 4 cents per pound. It is 
readily apparent that the request by the Council would raise the level 
of protection for the growers of sets but would increase the cost of 
this commodity to its users. 


In its brief, the Council requested the introduction of a 
20 p.c. rate on B.P. onion set imports due to possible trans-shipments: 


The Netherlands is a large producer of onion sets and now 
that the United Kingdom and Ireland are part of the Common 
Market, shipments could easily be made from the Netherlands 
to these countries and then be re-exported to Canada thus 
evading the MFN rate of duty. (2) 


There is no evidence that the trade situation outlined above 
does occur, or might in future take place. (3) While the Netherlands 
is now the most important exporter of onion sets to Canada, such 
exports are made directly. Also, in 1971-75, there were no recorded 
imports of onion sets from any country granted B.P. status, and thus 
there is no evidence of any trans-shipments of the nature described. 


Although the existing item would appear to require that both 
onion sets and shallots be "in their natural state,'' most onion sets, 
by the time they become an article of commerce, have shrunk consider- 
ably from drying. They are, however, admitted under the item and 
cannot be "processed" in any other manner if they are to propagate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Board concludes that there is little reason to alter the 
existing rates of duty provided for under existing tariff item 8400-1 
respecting onion sets. While the Canadian production of onion sets 
appears to be declining, with imports tending to increase, domestic 
production still accounts for the bulk of domestic demand. For the 
period 1971-74 domestic output comprised over 90 per cent of demand; 


(1) As discussed in the report respecting green onions, the Council 
advocates that shallots be classified with green onions under 
tariff item 8728-1. 

(2) The Canadian Horticultural Council - submission on Ref. No. 152, p. 

(3) In any case, goods so trans-shipped would still be subject to duty 
under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. 
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this percentage declined to some 83 per cent, however, in the 1974-75 
crop year following a rise in imports. 


In conformity with its rate recommendations for other com- 
modities, the Board felt it desirable to combine the existing ad 
valorem rates under tariff item 8400-1 with a specific duty. Based on 
an average import price of 193 cents for the 1974 and 1975 years, the 
Board recommends an M.F.N. specific duty of 3 cents per pound, 
together with a minimum ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. In view of 
the 30 p.c. rate at present obtaining under the General schedule, the 
indicated specific duty would be 6 cents per pound. No seasonal 
application of the specific duty is proposed as onion sets are 
storable from one crop year to the next. 


Onion sets are often imported in consumer-sized packages. 
Under the existing tariff, with an ad valorem rate of duty, the 
weight of the package does not affect the amount of the duty payable. 
With the introduction of a specific duty, the Board recommends that 
the weight of the package be included in the weight for duty. 


While the Canadian Horticultural Council requested a B.P. 
rate of 20 p.c. under tariff item 8400-1, the Board does not deem 
that this change is warranted. It is recommended that free entry 
under the British Preferential schedule be continued. The Board 
further recommends the removal of the somewhat anomalous and unneces- 
sary words "in their natural state." 


As shallots are more similar in use to green onions and to 
dry onions than to onion sets, the Board recommends that shallots be 
classified with the former products and that the term "shallots" be 
deleted from present tariff item 8400-1. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the existing schedule in effect 
in the Customs Tariff respecting tariff item 8400-1 be deleted and 
that the following schedule be inserted: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tarusr Taritt Tariff 
Onion sets, the weight of 
the packages to be inclu- 
ded in the weight for 
UC yma te steesle ieee sate per pound Free 3 cts. Gects. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
ESV AD gee 30 Pps Ce 
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Appendix Table 1 


Onion Sets: Estimated Imports by Month, Crop Years, 
1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 he 1971-74 h 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July ) O28 * x = ~ - 1 
Aug. 1 One = = a rm = = 
Sept 4 0.6 - - = - = = 
Oat. 8 Le - - - = = = 
Nov. 16 2.5 42 5.9 - - 41 129 
Dec 83 su2 37 Sie 40 41 66 - 
Javie 8 1.3 4 0.6 - ~ - 18 
Feb. 35 se 81 Lee 98 41 76 107 
Mar. 61 9.6 145 20.4 59 28 14 480 
Apr. 310 49.1 321 HSV | 139 64 412 669 
May 99 L5i7 ue 10.6 248 * 4 45 
June welt 0.2 _ 4 0.6 t= at nein pelo 
Total 631 100.0 709 100.0 584 174 612 1,464 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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PARSLEY 
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PARSLEY 


Parsley (Petroselinum crispum) , a native of Europe and a near 
relative of celery and parsnips, has been cultivated for thousands of 
years. The varieties grown in Canada, for their leaves, have fibrous 
roots and finely divided curled or crinkled leaves; the most popular 
are Paramount and Moss Curled. It is widely grown by home gardeners. 


Leaf parsley can be stored for one or two months under refrig- 
eration, at 0°C. with high humidity. It is consumed in the fresh form 
as a garnish or as a flavouring in salads. It is used in the production 
of mixed vegetable juices and, particularily in dehydrated form, as a 
seasoning for soups and stews. 


This vegetable is very rich in Vitamin A with a count of 
1,000 international units per 100 grams. Its Vitamin C content, 193 
milligrams per 100 grams, is about four times as much as that of an 
equal weight of fresh oranges. 


Another variety, root parsley (P. crispum var. tuberosum) is 
grown in some parts of the world as a vegetable for its edible fleshy 
parsnip-like root; it has plain celery-like leaves. The root can be 


stored, like carrots or parsnips, for several months, at 0°C-. This 
variety is of little or no importance in Canada. Beaked parsley, or 


chervil (Anthriscus cerefolium), is a parsley-like herb whose leaves 
are sometimes used fresh in salads. For Canadian customs purposes, 
however, neither root parsley nor chervil are considered to be parsley 
and these vegetables are not further considered in this section of the 
TEepOre. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Young parsley seedlings are tender and, accordingly, they 
are often started in greenhouses or hotbeds. In other cases, direct 
outdoor seeding takes place in the early spring and at intervals, 
thereafter, during the growing season. The crop does best on a rich, 
fine, moisture-retentive soil similar to that required for carrots. 
Quality is best when the crop matures during cold weather. 


Parsley is produced in Canada beginning in May and possibly 
as late as December; unloads of fresh domestic produce have been 
recorded for these months (see Appendix Table 3). The main production 
and marketing season however extends from July through October. 


In harvesting parsley, the leaves are removed by hand when 
8 to 12 inches in height; by this method, the plant continues to 
produce a marketable product for many weeks. The harvested leaves are 
tied in bunches and a given number of bunches packed in containers for 
the retail market. The vegetable is then sold at retail by the bunch. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND YIELD 


British Columbia appears to be the only producing province 
in Canada to compile acreage and production data on parsley. In 1973, 
output in that province totalled 160,000 pounds from 21 acres for an 
average yield of 7,762 pounds per acre (see Appendix Table 1). Ontario 
and Quebec are probably the only other major producing areas in Canada 
and are likely to have an output far in excess of British Columbia 
production. 


The Board has estimated Canadian production as shown below: 


Taplow rarsLey. Estimated Canadian Production 


Average Average 

1966-70 1971 L972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- ‘000 1b. - 

1,600 1,400 1,600 1,900 2,000 Liz) 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


Thus, average Canadian production appears to have increased 
by a modest 8 per cent between the periods 1966-70 and 1971-74. Based 
on limited data of acquirements by processors, production for processing 
averaged 400,000 pounds, or 23 per cent, of total estimated output (see 
Table 2). In British Columbia, all recorded parsley output is for the 
fresh market. 


Unloads at the 12 principal markets in Canada suggest that 5 
per cent of domestic parsley production is marketed during the shoulder 
months May, June, November, and December. In other words Canadian 
production is almost entirely concentrated in the four months July to 
November. Production in the shoulder months has diminished. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


All parsley grown in Canada is apparently consumed domesti- 
cally in either fresh or processed form; there are no recorded exports 
of this vegetable. Canadian consumption of parsley averaged an 
estimated minimum 5.1 million pounds during the period 1971-74, up 
34 per cent over the 1966-70 period (see Table 2). Per capita consump- 
tion amounts to approximately 4 ounces. It should be noted that total 
consumption is understated inasmuch as it excludes the fresh equivalent 
weight of imported processed parsley, for which there are no data. 


Since, according to the Board's estimates, average annual 
production increased by only 8 per cent, the one-third increase in 
consumption between the periods 1966-70 and 1971-74 was made up largely 
by imports. Fresh imports, which averaged 3.4 million pounds per annum 
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during the period 1971-74, were up by 54 per cent over the average of 
2.2 million pounds in 1966-70. At the same time, imports as a propor- 
tion of total domestic disappearance increased from 58 per cent to 66 
per cent. Of greater significance is the increase in the share of 
total consumption taken by imports during the domestic marketing season, 
as illustrated in Table 3. It will be noted that during the period 
1966-70 imports in the July to December period accounted for 34 per 
cent of total consumption; in 1971-74 fresh imports increased their 
share to 44 per cent of total consumption. Furthermore, import pene- 
tration rose throughout the production season, and was not confined 

to the shoulder months (see Appendix Table 4). If the marginal 
production months of November and December are excluded from the 
calculations in Table 3, imports as a percentage of on-season 
consumption rose from 17 per cent during 1966-70 to 25 per cent during 
1971-74. 


Table 3: Parsley: Production, Fresh Imports and Fresh 
Consumption, On-Season and Off-Season, 
1966-70 and 1971-74 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971-74 
= © 000 FL bee 
Production ) 
On-season “ ) 1,160 jaa 
Off-season Fi Dee 47 
Total eon Ll SSO 
Imports 
On-season ( ) 599 996 
Off-season 1,592 vay pS 
Total Zou 3,366 
Consumption . 
On-season (b) ay cal, 2,274 
Of f-season i663 2,417 
Total 3,422 4,691 


Imports as % of 


Consumption 

On-season a 3431 GSMO 

Of f-season(b) 95.7 98.1 
Tocat 64.0 jee 


(a) July to December. 
(b) January to June. 


Source: Appendix Tables 3 and 6. 
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IMPORTS 


Virtually all fresh parsley imports originate in the United 
States; in some years a small quantity has been imported from Mexico 
(see Appendix Table 5). Whereas Florida, Texas and New Jersey are 
the major sources of imports into Canada as a whole, California is 
almost the sole supplier in the western region (see Appendix Table 7). 
Imports by month are listed in Appendix Table 6. Imports of parsley 
were valued at $530,000 in 1974. 


PRICES 


The farm value of parsley is available for British Columbia 
growers only (see Appendix Table 1). In that province, the farm 
value of fresh market parsley has ranged from a low of 15.2 cents per 
pound in 1968 sto ya hich of 46.7 cents am 1969 (35.7 cents: in, 1973): 


Weekly wholesale-to-retail prices for imported and domestic 
parsley are summarized in Table 4. Prices for domestic parsley are 
available only for Montreal and Vancouver. Price quotations for the 
imported product become less frequent when domestic parsley is available. 


Table 4: Average Wholesale-to-Retail Selling Prices for 
Domestic and Imported Parsley in Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1974 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. Dom. Imp. 
=e GDL LD Ah: am 

Jan. = oil - Bese) _ 34.9 = Sie: 
Feb. - ZOad = PAS edt = Sis zs 30.8 
Mar. - PASS) = 29720 = 3150 = 30.8 
Apr. - leans = 252.3 - BUnie - 30.8 
May ~ Pe NS) = 32.4 os oie _ 52 oat 
June - 40.6 — 40.3 = 33.0 = 40.1 
July VAS NSE 3269 = 42.0 -2 35.0 31.8 43.3 
Aug. 2) a2 oUeeL - aa - Soe DOLE) = 
sept. 22.0 - - - = 34.3 36.5 = 
Oct. 24.9 41.1 - - - 35.4 5050 = 
Nov. ss a1a0 = CES) - 36..0 Sialic = 
Dec. - BOR - oaks wy - 350 S605 bss) 


Source: Appendix Table 8. 


The information on freight costs available to the Board - 
although limited in scope - clearly suggests that transportation 
charges are a very significant factor in the landed costs of imported 
parsley (see Appendix Table 9). On the Winnipeg market, freight 
charges in July, 1974, were as much as 45 per cent of the landed cost 
of 31 cents per pound (82 per cent of the f.o.b. selling price of 1/7 
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cents). The Board has calculated the 1974 weighted average price of 
imports during the main domestic marketing season (July to October) 
to have been 17.3 cents per pound, f.o.b. 

The Board was not able to obtain data on farm values nor on 
acreage and production of parsley in the United States. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh parsley is classified under tariff item 8718-1, as 


follows: 
Bebe McFON. Gen. 
ey gor Arar gh ee mer ayer ene S ep Hactrcicns Free LOM SC. s0Pp.C. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 
3lst March, the ad valorem duty 
shall not be maintained in force 
in excess of 16 weeks, and the 
Free rate shall apply whenever 
the ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


Tariff item 8718-1 is bound under GATT. 


The current nomenclature and rates of duty have been in 
effect since January 1, 1968. From 1960 to 1967, the M.F.N. rate of 
10 p.c.*applied throughout the year. “Prior to 1968, the LO pc. 
M.F.N. and 30 p.c. Gen. rates applied throughout the year. The 
M.F.N. rate had been reduced from 27% p.c. to 15 p.c. on January 1, 
LOS6sandieto 10 pic. om January 16 L939" 


When imported into the United States from Canada, fresh 
parsley is classified under item 137.85 at the rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The Horticultural Council, in its brief to the Board, 
proposed that the M.F.N. ad valorem duty be increased to 20 per cent 
and the period of application to a maximum of 20 weeks. No quantita- 
tive data were presented by the Council in either their brief or at 
the public sittings in February, 1974. 


Since its inception in 1968, the seasonal duty has never 
been applied in the Maritime or central tariff regions (see Appendix 
Table 10). In the western tariff region, the seasonal duty was 
applied on two occasions (1973 and 1975) for the full 16-week period. 
However, based on the data contained in Appendix Table 3 on the 
monthly distribution of fresh shipments an extension of the period 
for applying the seasonal duty could be justified inasmuch as the 
main production season in Canada does run from July 1 to the end of 
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October, a period of about 18 weeks. At the same time such an exten- 
sion could be considered to be questionable because the existing 
seasonal duty has been applied infrequently. 


With a seasonal ad valorem duty the level of protection 
provided growers has not been eroded in the manner experienced by 
those vegetables dependent on a specific duty for protection. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council to raise the 
seasonal duty on fresh parsley from 10 per cent to 20 per cent over a 
20-week period would, if implemented, double the existing protection. 
This proposal would raise the cost to the consumer by a potential 
maximum of $44,100, or less than 1 cent per family of four. The 
benefit to growers, at a yield of 6,000 pounds, would be in the order 
of $90 per acre. 


Although imports of fresh parsley have increased their 
share of the market during the production period, the present season- 
al duty has only rarely been invoked, thus suggesting that imports 
are not a serious competitive factor in the marketing of Canadian 
grown parsley. Moreover the high cost of freight relative to the 
f.o.b. cost of parsley from the United States affords a marked degree 
of non-tariff protection. 


The existence of a duty which has not been applied is not a 
tax on the consumer. At the same time, it does provide a degree of 
protection, either potential, or actual, as in the case of the western 
tariff region in both 1973 and 1975, to Canadian growers. 


To be consistent with the proposed rate structure for other 
vegetables, the Board gave consideration to introducing a specific 
seasonal duty for parsley, combined with a minimum ad valorem rate. 
In this connection, a specific rate of 12 cents per pound would be 
approximately equal to the present rate of 10 per cent ad valorem 
based on the average price of imports in 1974 during the Canadian 
marketing season of July to October. 


No proposals were submitted for an additional duty on 
parsley when imported in pre-packaged form nor for a separate tariff 
item for processing parsley. It is understood that little, if any, 
fresh parsley is imported for processing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian production of parsley is estimated to have in- 
creased slightly in recent years. At the same time, between the 
periods 1966-70 and 1971-74 consumption has increased by one-third; 
thus the major portion of this growth in consumption has gone to 
imports. However, the rise in imports has not resulted in the appli- 
cation of the present seasonal duty except in two instances confined 
to the western tariff region. 
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Parsley is, however, a crop well suited to growing condi- 
tions in many parts of Canada. The Board is, therefore, reluctant 
to remove the tariff protection at present afforded to growers and 
recommends that a seasonal specific duty of 12 cents per pound be 
introduced for fresh parsley, together with a minimum rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem under both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General 
Tariff. The B.P. rate would remain Free. Furthermore, the Board 
concludes that the current maximum period of 16 weeks for application 
of the seasonal duty is adequate to cover the main Canadian marketing 
season. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8718-1 be deleted and 
the following item be inserted: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

MST aga le aye Tariff Tarte 

PATS LEY. sis icte clas pen, DOUnd Free be cre: Tetcts: 

but not but not 
less than less than 
LO LOG Ces EOSDaitars 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 16 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 
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Appendix Table 1 


Parsley: Acreage, Production, Acreage, Farm Value and 


Farm Value per Pound, 1968-1974 


Farm Farm Average 
Acreage Production Value Value Yield 
"000 1b. $ C/ ibe Tb. 

1968 35 210 31,920 iste yg 6,000 
1969 13 73 34,119 “6 / DOES 
1970 13 I) 32,007 DLs Sais Pas 
1971 13 is) SL LS 42.0 5,/69 
LOW 18 39 36,980 Zao 7,309 
1973 2 163 57,300 yf Telo2 
1974 26 52 Sy bee ow ie 31.9 5,846 


Source: B.C. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 3 


Parsley: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Sri pmenee ae 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 LST 2 L973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - - - - - = 
Feb. - - - - ae - 
Mar. - ~ - - ~ - 
Apr. - - - - S = 
May 6 4 - 4 8 2 
June 65 43 60 26 66 21 
July 288 187 Ae wh 195 ole 89 
Aug. 294 466 204 380 583 630 
Sept. 26) 268 2/4. 277 256 267 
Oct. 212 282 Tel Zoo 188 471 
Nov. 95 ip jee 57 a7 40 
Dec. 6 5 - 4 2 14 
Year Ae oL Peo.) Ikea roy} 1232 ao. 1,534 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Parsley: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1966-1974 


Average 
1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- Produc- From Consump- %Z of Con- 
Month sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - - per cent - 
Jan. 100.0 - 454 454 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 - 336 336 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 - 376 376 100.0 
Apr. 10050 - 385 385 100.0 
May 97.8 4 449 453 99.1 
June 81.4 43 370 413 89.6 
July 29.6 187 213 400 eo. 
Aug. 5.8 466 44 510 8.6 
Sept. 3.6 268 Z3 291 US) 
Oct. 22a 202 ee 404 30.2 
Nov. Dad 7 240 S11 Tike 
Dec. oT 5 35 360 98.6 
Total 64.0 L320 3, 366 4,691 1.8 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Parsley: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Mexico Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 1,802 - - 1,802 
1967 2,048 - = 2,048 
1968 UNE Wee) - - L587 
1969 2,00) - = 25005 
1970 2,639 6 ~ 2,645 
Average 

1966-70 2,190 al - 2591 
1971 25194 ~ - y Sed BO 
1972 ee Bl 11 2 35126 
1973 3,637 - = 33037 
1974 3,905 - x 3,905 
1975 3,991 * ee 3,991 
Average 

1971-75 3,489 2 * Shed et 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Parsley: imports iby Month; 71966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 he 1971-75 ih L972 73 1974 197) 


a 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan 289 nls 2 475 1:36 411 567 493 5D7 
Feb. 7 LO a7 BS): 10.1 336 318 S738 421 
Mar aoe 10.6 382 Loo 336 524 366 403 
Apr. 282 1a. 380 10.9 365 460 405 363 
May 270 12.3 475 6 403 465 Jo0 581 
June 284 13.0 403 1S B23 428 358 DoJ 
July D2) 5.5 zal Cee, 189 £3Z 328 286 
Aug. 18 0.8 44 l Bree Maik 39 61 44 
Sept 10 0.4 28 0.8 Jee) 20 36 50 
Oct. 61 2.8 1 Dae 101 130 206 72 
Nov. iereik =e 234 6.6 248 200 305 ule Bs 
Dec. 278 Uae 381 Oe 520 301 442 485 


Total 2,191 100.0 35491 £10050 Ses 3126. 635.69 7ee 3+ oon eo) 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7 


Parsley: Percentage Distribution of Imports for Fresh Market from 
United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


Calin. Florida Texas Nie Others Total 
ee Creo Laan 
1972 
Maritime Region Bana 5050 Bao Seo - 100.0 
Central Region 3A 2700 43.5 Jae eS 10 100.0 
Western Region ie = eel - - 100% 0 
Canada 1365 24.02 Store) Dee 0.9 100.0 
1973 
Maritime Region T3e4 ae LOn5 2.0 - 100.0 
Central Region 1.6 24.7 54.7 19.0 * 100.0 
Western Region 100.0 - - - - 100.0 
Canada 139 2 47.8 16.6 * 100.0 
1974 
Maritime Region Lips Looe. 4.4 T3574 4.4 LOO. 
Central Region OF 6 42.0 38.6 18.0 0.6 LOO" 
Western Region 99.4 - - - O56 100. 
Canada A tet | DO 330 ihe) On 7 100. 


SQoe 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 9 


Imported Parsley: Total Landed Cost; Cost f.o.b.; Freight, 
Brokerage and Other Costs; Cost of Duty - 


Winnipeg, Selected Data by Month, 1974 


Total 
Month of Cost Cost of Duty Landed 
Shipment Source f.0.b. Freight Paid Cost 
July Calif. 20.5 13.4 - 3350 

My 17.0 13.5 = 30.5 

i 17.0 14.0 - 31.0 

i. Sgt CPG) 12.4 - 29.4 


Source: Tariff Board Survey. 
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Appendix Table 11 


Parsley: Dutiable and Non-Dutiable Imports, 1966-1975 


Price 
Non- f.0.b. 
Year Total Dutiable rs Dutiable he Dutiable 
‘O00 1b. ‘000 1b. "000 1b. rey nye 
1966 1,802 a * 1,801 100.0 1 Resa 
1967 2,048 6 0.3 2,042 99.7 i hi Kee 
1968 Le o75 1,714 91.4 161 8.6 Zee 
1969 2505) 200) 100.0 - - - 
1970 2,645 2,645 100.0 * * 16.8 
Average 
1966-70 2,191 1,390 63.4 801 36.6 Lee 
1971 2,797 2,794 99.9 3 0.1 14.4 
1972 3,126 3,090 98.8 36 Vac 14.1 
1973 3,037 2,50. 98.5 56 a Desi 11.7 
1974 3,905 3,097 99.8 8 ee. 14.9 
1975 3,991 3,867 96.9 124 2 | 12.5 
Average 
1971-75 3,491 3,446 98.7 45 1.3 12.6 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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PARSNIPS 
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PARSNIPS 


The parsnip (Pastinaca sativa) is native to the Mediterranean 
area and the Caucasus in Asia. Wild parsnips were used by the ancient 
Romans for both food and medicinal purposes. 


The parsnip is a member of the carrot family, shaped much 
like a carrot but creamy in colour. It is grown for its thick fleshy 
edible root. Although a biennial, the parsnip is grown as an annual. 
A long growing season is required for the roots to reach marketable 
size. The vegetable is fairly tolerant of frost. 


Parsnips require a deep rich soil for proper root development. 
If the soil is too shallow, the roots become crooked and branched. 
Heavy soils often produce poor stands because of heavy surface crusting, 
which prevents the emergence of seedlings. The roots grow well in a 
deep loam soil; however, the ideal for optimum root development is or- 
ganic soil. About one-half of domestic parsnip production occurs on 
organic or muck soils. 


Parsnips are fairly high in Vitamins A and C, and extremely 
high in calcium. Parsnips have a high caloric content relative to 
other vegetables. 


While being a root crop very similar in nature to carrots, 
parsnips are, among Canada's vegetables, a minor crop; annual parsnip 
production in 1971-74 averaged only 10.5 million pounds as compared, 
for example, to annual carrot production at 348.1 million pounds. 
Although a small quantity of parsnips are used for processing, for the 
purposes of this report the entire supply of this vegetable is considered 
as being available for fresh market consumption. In per capita terms, 
such consumption has tended to decline in recent years. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


The recent introduction of precision seeding, and mechanical 
harvesting, has reduced costs and simplified the growing of this crop. 
Parsnips grown on organic soils usually do not require thinning because, 
when overcrowding occurs, the physical nature of such soil permits the 
roots to shift somewhat to areas of lower resistance. Weed control in 
parsnips is easily carried out with herbicides. The roots grow to 
about 9 to 12 inches in length, at which time they are harvested with a 
carrot harvester. After digging, the roots are topped and stored until 
marketed. In Canada, parsnips are seeded in the early spring and are 
harvested in the autumn, mainly in September, October, and November. 
This vegetable requires a long growing season and a disadvantage to its 
cultivation is that its growing period prohibits an earlier crop such as 
spinach, lettuce or cabbage on the same acreage. Cooler fall tempera- 
tures (5°C or lower) are desirable to improve the quality of parsnips 
by changing the starch to sugar. After being harvested, the parsnips 
are placed in refrigerated storage at O°C and a relatively high level of 
humidity. They can be kept very satisfactorily for six to eight months 
under refrigeration either at the farm or in commercial facilities. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 

An analysis of recent changes in the production of parsnips 
in Canada is rendered somewhat difficult by the incompleteness of farm 
data with particular reference to Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. In 
the case of Quebec, production estimates having a reasonable degree of 
reliability can be, and have been, made on the basis of unload data; 
there are, however, no data pertaining to the acreage, yield and farm 
value of parsnips grown in this province. Probably reflecting the 
insignificance of parsnip production in Saskatchewan and Alberta, there 
are no data on the growing of parsnips in these two provinces. Perti- 
nent figures for Manitoba are likewise unavailable for the period 
1961-65. These various deficiencies limit what can be said about pars-— 
nip production in the individual provinces and also somewhat restrict 
the precision of trend estimates at the national level. 


On the basis of the data reported, Canadian parsnip produc- 
tion, which averaged at least 14.7 million pounds annually in 1961-65, 
declined to 12.2 million pounds in 1966-70 and further declined to 
10.5 million pounds in 1971-74 (see Table 1). A comparison of the 
1961-65 average to that in 1971-74 indicates a production decrease of 
about 29 per cent. In more recent years, it is noted that production 
decreased notably in 1974 as the result of significantly reduced harvests 
in Ontario and Quebec. 


The province of Ontario is the most important producer of 
this vegetable. However, that province's share of total production fell 
markedly, from 76 per cent in 1961-65 to 56 per cent in 1971-74. Quebec 
and the Maritimes region in 1971-74 accounted for about 35 per cent of 
production with only minor production occurring in either Manitoba or 
in British Columbia. The decline in domestic output was due largely to 
a drop in production and acreage in Ontario. The acreage decline in 
Ontario has probably taken place because this province's muck soil area 
is limited and farmers have been shifting into other crops (e.g., 
carrots); the long growing season required for parsnips has also prob- 
ably been a factor in its displacement by other vegetable crops. 


The area of land reported in connection with parsnip produc- 
tion (excluding Quebec) averaged 530 acres in 1971-74 as compared with 
684 acres in 1961-65 and 510 acres in 1966-70. These figures, together 
with evidence of stable production volumes in Quebec, suggest that total 
parsnip acreage in Canada has probably not changed significantly during 
the past decade. 


The overall average yield for parsnips, excluding Quebec, 
has evidently declined; it was 18,500 pounds per acre in 1961-65 as 
against 14,923 pounds per acre in 1971-74, a decline of 19 per cent. 
In spite of a lessening interest in this crop in Ontario, the average 
yield in that province, 20,359 pounds per acre in 1971-74, was about 
three times higher than that in the Maritimes and also greatly 
exceeded the yields reported for Manitoba and British Columbia. 
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Table 1: Parsnips: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 Ss 1973 1974 .1971-74 1971-74 


- Acreage - 
Maritimes 114 124 200 160 150 150 165 + 44,7 
Quebec at ais Ae 40 Ac ele re we 
Ontario Doz 364 390 280 290 200 290 - 45.5 
Manitoba a ie 60 40 50 50 50 oe 
BaG. (b) 38 22. 20 30 30 20 25 - 34.2 ¢.) 
Canada 684 510 670 510 520 420 530 - 22.5 
- Production, '000 1b. - 
Maritimes 992 1,478 1,455 1,087 973 1056 Las Wt 562 
Quebec (a) 2,015 2,688 2.451 2,631 3,262 1,887 2,558 + 26.9 
Ontario 11,204 1 aha0 8533 Sy ps S18 3,730 5,904 - 47.3 
Manitoba ae ia 870 540 400 600 602 oo 
B.C. (b) 459 241 21] 380 Zoe 2L2 260 - 43.4005 
Canada 127670 SIZ 8158) 13.526" LOy2TL 9101645 1 7s485 10,407  ea2oed 
- Average Yield, 1b. - 
Maritimes OT 026 1919 ll 27506194.) 6,487, 7,040. 6,927 2920.5 
Quebec wa a aA Ae os 5 hye rs 
Ontario 21,060 921-291 21-879" 19-904 "19,924 ° "18.650"! 209359) ae o3 
Manitoba af SPT, 50013500" 80008 12)000 94127040 i 
B.C. (po) 122079 10,955 10,850 12,667 7,733 10,600 10,400 - 13.9 
Canada 18,500 1855609" ©165530° 1458634 14,198 9213 ,329 14,923 - 19.3 
- Farm Value, $000 - 
Maritimes 60 ize dps 123 es 147 138 +1307.6 
Quebec oe oe a ate os os ee aa 
Ontario 409 Ga: 334 aso 285 274 307 - 24.9 
Manitoba a sa 87 64 48 84 vA ine 
B..0% (b) 26 22 20 33 28 38 307 Jt 15-400) 
Canada 495 455 596 555 486 543 545 SLA ae 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
Maritimes 6.0 8.3 LOe7, aie Weis: Lac 13.9 12e) 1 O17 
Quebec Sad nae ore a3 : oe ars 
Ontario Bie J) 4.0 3.9 6.0 4.9 (RRS) 5o2 e+ 40.5 
Manitoba as are 10.0 11.9 122.0 14.0 1B htt) nic 
Bec. (b) Sad our 9.2 conea 12.1 L739 a ae 101.8 
Canada 339 4.8 5.4 TERS 6.6 97 6.9.) -bo/ 0.9 


(a) Quebec production as estimated from unload data. 
(b) Excludes Quebec. 
(c) May be overstated due to partial data for Prairie region. 


Source: Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 
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The average return at the farm level for parsnips was 6.9 
cents per pound in 1971-74 compared to 3.9 cents and 4.8 cents in 1961- 
65 and 1966-70, respectively. Farm prices in Ontario, where the bulk 
of production takes place, have tended to be about one-half of the per 
pound prices in the other regions for which price data are reported. 
At the national level, average farm value per acre has also risen 
steadily, from $724 per acre in 1961-65 to $1,028 in 1971-74. 


Notwithstanding the substantial per pound price increases, the 
drop in production resulted in a total farm value for parsnips averaging 
$545,000 in 1971-74, or only a slight increase over the total farm value 
recorded in both 1961-65 and 1966-70. Allowing for the incompleteness 
of data with particular reference to Quebec, a more accurate total farm 
value for Canada during 1971-74 would be about $725,000. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Parsnips are grown almost entirely for fresh market sale as 
this vegetable is not used, to any important extent, for processed 
products. The domestic disappearance of parsnips, 12.0 million 
pounds in 1971-74, is thus equivalent to its fresh market consumption 
(see Table 2). Parsnips are declining substantially in popularity 
as a fresh table vegetable; fresh market consumption decreased from 15.5 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 13.2 million pounds in 1966-70 and to 12.0 
million pounds in 1971-74. On a per capita basis, annual consumption 
in 1971-74 amounted to only 0.55 pounds, down from 0.82 pounds in 
1961-65. 


Virtually all of Canadian parsnip production is sold in the 
domestic fresh market; a minor proportion of Canadian output has how- 
ever been exported regularly to the United States. In 1971-74, annual 
exports represented less than 2 per cent of domestic output. 


While the Canadian demand for this vegetable is met largely 
from domestic supply, production has fallen significantly and imports 
have risen. In 1971-74, imports constituted 14.2 per cent of fresh 
market sales; this compares to 6.3 per cent in 1961-65, (2) Parsnip 
imports approximately doubled between 1961-65 and 1971-74 reaching a 
high of 2.4 million pounds in 1974-75, a year when Ontario production 
dropped markedly. The trade deficit in this vegetable was 1.5 million 
pounds in 1971-74 having increased from a deficit of .8 million pounds 
in 1961-65. 


Parsnips are a storable vegetable and a substantial volume 
of fresh market sales take place from storage in the months subsequent 
to the actual harvesting period. While storage data are not recorded 
for parsnips, in 1971-74, 46 per cent of annual production was evidently 
marketed from storage in the six months from January to June, inclusive 


(1) According to confidential data received by the Board, only one 
company in Canada uses parsnips for a processed food product and 
such usage was of minor quantity. 

(2) Other selected supply and disposition ratios are presented in 
Appendix Table 1. 
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(see Appendix Table 2). This figure may understate sales from storage 
since some marketing of stored parsnips probably also occurs in December. 
Shipments to the domestic fresh market normally peak in October, 
November, and December and decline steadily in subsequent months. Al- 
though there is some marketing of domestically grown parsnips in June | 
and July, such shipments tend to be quantitatively insignificant, 
amounting to only some 2 per cent of production in 1971-74. 


Parsnip imports are also noticeably seasonal with imports 
being of relatively small volume during the domestic growing season but 
becoming of increasing importance subsequently (see Appendix Table 4). 
Fifteen per cent of parsnip imports were entered in September, October, 
and November, Canada's principal harvesting months in 1971-74. In 
contrast, 47 per cent of imports were entered in the four-month period 
from March to June, inclusive. Parsnips are imported largely from 
California and are believed to be mainly field-marketed from spring 
crops in that state. Such imports, being of fresh produce, probably 
enjoy a quality advantage over domestic parsnips which have been stored. 


Estimates of fresh market consumption by month show that in 
1971-74 imported parsnips met about two-thirds of domestic demand in 
June and July (see Appendix Table 3). Imports also accounted for an 
important share of consumption in August .of 30 per cent and in May of 
45 per cent. Import competition was evidently of only minor importance 
in the September-January period, accounting in 1971-74 for 7 per cent 
of domestic consumption. 


Domestic parsnips accounted for 85.8 per cent of the market 
in 1971-74, compared with 93.7 per cent in 1961-65. The data given in 
Appendix Table 3 indicate that import penetration has been greatest in 
April, May, and June, i.e., at the end of the domestic marketing season, 
and in August, which is the first month of the harvesting season. 


There is very little interprovincial or interregional trade 
in parsnips, with local demand being met very largely by local produc- 
tion. Ontario producers sometimes market parsnips on the Prairie 
market; however, according to 1974 unload information, only a very small 
share of Ontario production (about 1 per cent) is thus marketed. 


IMPORTS 


Parsnip imports since 1966 have been entered only from the 
United States. As indicated in Appendix Table 6, California accounts 
for almost all of such imports (93 per cent in 1972-74). Imports into 
the Atlantic or central regions have been relatively minor with the 
majority of imports being entered into the western region (see Appendix 
Table 5). Imports into this latter region accounted for 87 per cent of 
all parsnips entered in 1971-74, imports into British Columbia being 
particularly significant. In British Columbia, parsnip production in 
1971-74 amounted to only one-quarter of imported supply, apparently 
little or nothing being received by way of interregional shipments. In 
that province imports evidently supply the bulk of demand. 
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EXPORTS 


In most years, parsnips are exported only to markets in the 
United States (see Appendix Table 7). Data on exports by province are 
not available, but most exports are believed to be from Ontario. 


PRICES 


The average farm level price for parsnips was 6.9 cents per 
pound in 1971-74 and has increased steadily since 1961-65. Farm prices 
in Ontario have, also, been conspicuously less than those in other 
regions (see Table 1). 


Wholesale to retail prices in 1974 are presented in Appendix 
Table 8 for five major domestic markets. Parsnips are mainly marketed 
in 50-pound bags or retail-packaged in 1- or 2-pound "cellos," this 
latter form being the most important in terms of volume of marketings. 
In 1974, the per pound price for domestically grown parsnips in retail 
cello packages was approximately twice that for the bagged product. 
Prices of the domestically grown parsnips, in cellos, are usually con- 
siderably higher in Winnipeg (22-31 cents) than in Toronto (11-20 cents) 
and in Montreal (normally 9-19 cents). This regional price variance 
seems to be essentially explained by the adequacy of local production 
as there is little interprovincial movement for this vegetable and 
prices are notably lower in the central region which accounts for the 
bulk of production. 


From the data given in Appendix Table 8, direct price compar- 
isons between imported and domestically grown parsnips in the same 
market can only be made for Winnipeg where import prices were in 1974, 
on average, only slightly above those for the domestic product. For 
imported cello packs, the per pound price in Winnipeg was in the range 
of 27-34 cents compared with 27-36 cents in Vancouver and 37-50 cents 
in Halifax. These data, though incomplete, suggest that imported 
parsnips do not compete in the Canadian market on the basis of lower 
prices. 


The Board compiled import cost data respecting the landed cost 
of parsnips per pound, showing the relative importance of freight charges 
to total landed costs. Such data are provided in Appendix Table 9 for 
parsnips entered into Winnipeg and Vancouver and are particularly rep- 
resentative inasmuch as the bulk of Canadian imports are entered into 
the Prairies or into British Columbia. Freight charges from California 
to Vancouver in 1971-74 ranged between 2 to 3 cents per pound either 
for bulk or institutional size packs (usually sacks of 45 pounds) or 
for retail-packed cellos. Freight charges constitute 21-25 per cent of 
landed cost for bulk or institutional-sized imports; such costs con- 
stitute 11-13 per cent of landed cost for retail-packed cellos, the f.o.b. 
cost of such retail packs being considerably higher. Freight charges 
from California to Winnipeg appear to be much higher, at 5-6 cents per 
pound, constituting 18-24 per cent of total landed cost. 


Although parsnips are entered free of duty, it may be con- 
cluded from the above that freight costs themselves comprise an impor- 
tant degree of protection for domestic parsnip growers. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh parsnips are presently classified under tariff item 
8719-1: 


Disk. Mota Gen. 
PATSHIPS ses eaters a ereiete levees tela tenerere oe. Free Free Free 
The present duty-free entry applicable to parsnips has been 


in effect since June 4, 1969. Rates of duty applicable in various 
periods are given below: 


Table 4: Parsnips: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period Bay M.F.N. Gen. 
1935 Free 27% p.c. eCnegeey, 
1936-38 Free Loa ce SOs pets 
1939 tovaAprit 9; 
50 (b) Free LOe peer e. 30M pace 
April 10, 1959-6 Free 1 ct. (36 weeks) 1 ct. (36 weeks) 
LOgaes LOepye% 
Jam? 1571968 to 
Dec. 375.1968 Free 0.8 ct. (36 weeks) 0.8 ct. (36 weeks) 
So paics S< Pals 
atte LO 9F ho 
June 3, 1969 Free 0.6 ct. (36 weeks) 0.6 ct. (36 weeks) 
Oy Dees Gape. 
June 4, 1969 Free Free Free 


(a) Imports from the United States were subject to the General Tariff 
until December 31, 1935. 

(b) Prior to April 10, 1959 entered as "fresh vegetables, n.o.p." 

(c) Packages weighing five pounds or less made subject to additional 
duty of 5 psc. M.F.Na5910 p.ec..Gen.) This provision wase discon 
tinued effective January 1, 1968. 


A specific duty on parsnips was first introduced in 1959, at 
that time being 1 cent per pound with a permitted period of application 
of up to 36 weeks. Specific duties were reduced and subsequently re- 
moved as a result of GATT negotiations. Present tariff item 8719-1, 
respecting parsnips, is bound under GATT. 


In the U.S. tariff, parsnips are imported under item 137.80 
(Part 8 - Vegetables; Subpart A - Vegetables, Fresh, Chilled, or Frozen). 
The rate of duty provided respecting imports from Canada is 12.5% ad 
valorem. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that a duty be 
re-instated on parsnips, advocation an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent 
for a maximum of 36 weeks, with free entry for the balance of the year, 
under all three tariffs. It also advocated that parsnips be included 
in those vegetables subject to additional packaging duties (at rates of 
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10 p.c. under all three tariffs). The Horticultural Council contended 
that "Parsnips are becoming an increasingly important root crop and 
are being sold in consumer-sized packages to an increasing extent. (1) 


Canadian Food Processors Association made no proposal 
respecting fresh parsnips. Representations made by the National 
Farmers Union, the Canadian Importers Association Inc. and the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada respecting vegetables generally 
would also apply to parsnips. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While The Canadian Horticultural Council proposes that a 
tariff on parsnips be re-instated, at 15 p.c., the Board does not 
consider there is sufficient justification for any change to the 
present provision for duty-free entry for this vegetable under tariff 
item 8719-1. 


The Board concludes that domestic parsnip growers are 
evidently sufficiently competitive vis-a-vis foreign producers to 
supply most of the domestic demand; in 1971-74, domestically grown 
parsnips accounted for about 86 per cent of Canadian consumption. 

The share of the domestic market accruing to imports is largely 
confined to western Canada due to a limited availability of domestic 
parsnips in certain months. While domestic growers have lost some 
part of the Canadian market for this vegetable in recent years, there 
is little import competition to domestic growers during the main 
growing and marketing season. 


With respect to the proposal of The Canadian Horticultural 
Council that parsnips be subject to additional duty if entered in 
packages of 5 pounds or less, it is noted that such packaging duty 
did apply in a prior period, such additional duty formerly being 
imposed when imports were subject to a seasonal specific duty. The 
Board's considerations concerning the issue of pre-packaged fresh 
vegetables is presented elsewhere in this report. In accordance with 
its conclusions on this issue, the Board recommends that parsnips be 
made subject to additional packaging duties of 5 p.c. M.F.N. and 
10 p.c. Gen., for a period not to exceed 36 weeks in any 12-month 
period ending March 3l. 


(1) Brief of The Canadian Horticultural Council to Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 152, November 20, 1973, p. 35. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8719-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that the following 


item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tantre 


Parsnips eeoeseeoeeenr0eeteeevee7ete*eee#eenrveeeeeees e Free 


When imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see additional 
duty following item 8748-1, which may 
apply. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Taritre 


Free 


General 


Tatu. 


Free 
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Appendix Table 2 


Parsnips: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments: 2 


Crop Years, 1966-/0 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July 57 41 ~ 7 82 74 
Aug. 453 146 393 oes 87 ie 
Sept. 1.107 874 oo 825 583 489 
Oct. a ele 1,296 350 Ags Bis al Mes) 994 
Nov. 1,660 1,605 L835 i 730 1,463 1,342 
Dec. DLs Les Peary 1.291 1,491 11 
Janna TLS 16279 101 139) 1,428 1,186 
Feb. L404...) ALES? 1324 1,088 1,299 1,036 
Mar. 1,064 945 oro 940 135 124 
Apr. 951 654 865 756 744 252 
May 794 515 669 484 Tou 148 
June 213 163 118 229 304 - 
Total Tr 399 10,294 TSRLOS 10 2167 10,485 ees) 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 3 


Parsnips: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
2 of Con- m2 of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 


Month sumption sumption tion Imports ton sumption 


- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
July ddied 1 One 41 ey 168 1550 
Aug. o0 Lai 146 120 266 45 
Sept. 2 ae 6.0 874 79 953 Seo 
Deir. Bes a0 1,296 105 1,401 130 
Nov. 250 Lae Tr005 80 1,685 407 
Dec; SN) 228 1593 Oy, 14700 633 
Jan. 4.9 6.6 Lee. 129 1,406 9 iz 
Feb. 132 eh, UeLS7 156 1,343 16 
Mar. 650 LZe2 945 164 LL09 Las 
Apr. eS, 1338 654 178 832 21.4 
May P2eo 1380 bLS 216 HES Ue ede sis) 
June Biers, 36.4 163 248 411 60.3 
Total ee 1052 10,294 1,709 12,003 14.2 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Parsnips: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 h 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


- thousand pounds - 


July 134 LOc0 Ali ae) 7.4 190 PUI 78 129 
Aug. 78 5.8 120 in 164 124 85 108 
Sept. 71 Bie) 79 4.6 58 76 ae eZ 
Oct. 93 6.9 OS 6.1 69 130 92 129 
Nov. 47 SPS) 80 eT | 65 68 78 109 
Dec. 81 6.0 107 6.3 144 88 62 132 
Jan 93 6.9 129 735 139 140 88 148 
Feb 154 11.4 156 $) 51 203 Nise 161 LOT 
Mar. 148 11.0 164 9.6 84 169 141 262 
Apr. ise: eS 178 10.4 142 158 110 302 
May 174 12,9 220 IZ 6 185 iss) i372 393 
June 2 9.1 248 Lac 187 145 199 460 
Total 1,346 100.0 1,709 100.0 1,631 1,486 1,298 25423 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 5 
(a) 


Parsnips: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 ye! L972 1973 1974 LoTD 


- thousand pounds - 


Atlantic Region 22 85 65 59 72 299 
Nfld. 8 1 2 1 - iL 
PLEVI* 3 2 1 - 1 2 
NaS: 69 43 a1 19 33 140 
N.B. 16 40 a1 39 38 155 

Central Region 143 Ne) 243 38 10 626 
Que. 134 113 221 36 - 487 
Ont. 9 99 22 1 10 139 

Western Region 1,046 14648 941.230) 91 2000 1 466 oO 
Man. 65 106 30 54 76 oi 
Sask. 33 79 35 47 59 112 
Alta. 2 203 248 224 289 396 477 
BLC: 745 1,030 940 870 937 869 

Canada 1 285 17616 212537 ls See On ee 479 


(a) All imports are from the United States. 


Sources Statistics Ganada:. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Parsnips: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market Imports from 


United States, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Florida Others Total 
- percent - 

Loge 
Maritime Region 56.2 - 43.8 100.0 
Central Region 850 aS, 728 100.0 
Western Region 9056 _ 9.4 100.0 
Canada 90.0 0.4 9.6 100.0 

1973 
Maritime Region Fide 220 2262 100.0 
Central Region Obne - Ba 100.0 
Western Region 90.7 = oS 100.0 
Canada 90.4 O.1 9.5 100.0 

1974 
Maritime Region 100.0 - ~ 100.0 
Central Region - - - = 
Western Region pbs, = rad 100.0 
Canada 999 - Oi 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Parsnips: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 ©? 


United 
Year States Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 
1966 407 ~ 407 
1967 61 ~ 61 
1968 Big - 332 
1969 382 5 387 
1970 dey - ill 
Average 
1966-70 258 1 259 
1971 418 = 418 
1972 44 2 44 
1973 160 - 160 
1974 70 = 70 
Average 
1971-74 aS - bey pe! 


(a) Based on an August 1 to June 30 period, each year, as 
reported by Agriculture Canada. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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GREEN PEAS 
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GREEN PEAS 


The pea appears to have originated in Middle Asia and, in 
prehistoric times, was grown in Europe for its dry seed. Today these 
are still used in soups and in processing operations such as separating 
out vegetable protein for nutritional purposes. This report, however, 
is only concerned with the green garden pea developed in France and 
England during the seventeenth century. 


Green peas are purchased by the housewife in the pod or 
already processed (i.e., frozen or canned). Almost all green peas, 
other than those home grown, are processed in one form or another 
before they reach the kitchen. One factor influencing the market 
shift to processed shelled peas has been the modern housewife's 
reluctance to shell peas-in-the-pod, an aversion strengthened by the 
fact that processed peas have become increasingly cheaper than peas-— 
in-the-pod and, moreover, that the quality of the processed products 
compares favourably with the fresh product. 


Commercially grown garden peas are an important crop in 
Canada and in 1971-74 had a farm value averaging $8.6 million. 
Average annual per capita consumption has been relatively stable in 
recent years ranging from 6.5 to 6.3 pounds from 1961-65 to 1971-74. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The pea will grow vigorously at temperatures much lower than 
those required by most other vegetables. Its seed will germinate at a 
soil temperature as low as 5 C, although 16 C is considered ideal. The 
growing plant benefits more from continued cool weather, and therefore 
early spring seeding is preferred. 


Moisture is important in all phases of pea production. 
Varieties have different, very specific requirements regarding the 
number of heat units needed to reach maturity. Thus several varie- 
ties as well as staggered planting are used by producers to achieve a 
more even and longer period of supply. 


Growers of fresh market (unshelled) peas also use different 
varieties and/or staggered planting dates. However, since these peas 
are hand-picked over an extended period, heat units and planting and 
harvesting dates do not have to be precise. Selective picking also 
encourages the formation of additional pods by each plant. In con- 
trast, processing peas are harvested by mechnical harvesters that cut 
the whole plant, separate the pods from the vines, and usually shell 
the peas as well. 


Green peas will grow in a wide range of soils except very 
sandy or heavy clay. Muck soils are not desirable because they 
encourage excessive vine growth with little pod set. Nevertheless, 
peas need organic matter in the soil and respond favourably to its 
presence. 
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The quality (tenderness and sweetness) of peas deteriorates 
rapidly upon shelling so shelled peas must be delivered to the 
processing plant within an hour or two of harvesting. Peas-in-the-pod 
for the fresh market last longer and can be kept fresh for one or two 
weeks if cooled quickly to near freezing. The quality of peas also 
deteriorates with added maturity and beyond an optimum harvesting 
point. Higher prices are paid for the more tender, smaller, processing 
peas. Yields increase rapidly up to a ''tenderometer" reading of about 
110; after that point, the increase is slower and quality deteriorates 
more quickly. 


All processing peas are produced under contract. The proc- 
essors determine the varieties, specify many of the cultural practices 
such as disease prevention, and timing of planting and harvesting. 
Frequently they also provide some of the equipment required; this may 
include viners and even trucks and tote-bins to transport the peas to 
the plant. Payments are made according to negotiated prices for each 
grade of peas delivered. 


Fresh market, unshelled, peas are marketed in several ways. 
A portion goes by truck or rail to major market centres and is sold 
through regular wholesale-retail channels. Some is sold by the 
grower directly to retail outlets, and some at roadside stands directly 
to the consumer. The volume of this trade is so small, however, that 
precise details on marketing methods by volume are not available. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUES 


The statistics on acreage, production and farm values, 
presented in Table 1 (below), apply to both processing and fresh 
market peas. However, they basically cover peas for processing 
because 99 per cent of Canadian pea production is used for that 
purpose. 


The total acreage in green pea production has generally changed 
little during the review period (see Table 1). The average acreage 
for 1961-65, 1966-70 and 1971-74 was 54 #6, 153.5, and. 53.9 jehousand 
respectively. In 1974, however, reacting to a low inventory position 
of processors, the acreage increased to 63.7 thousand, well above the 
average of previous years. 


Average production increased from 127.7 million pounds 
during 1961-65) to 13759 million pounds’ for 719/1-74,..asrise of 6.0 per 
cent. In 1974, production reached 168.3 million pounds surpassing 
1961-65 figures by 31.7 per cent. 


Greater output was realized from a relatively stable acreage 
because the average yield per acre rose from 2.3 thousand pounds 
during 1961-65 to 2.6 thousand pounds during 1971-74, an increase of 
9.4 per cent. (This yield is determined on the basis of shelled peas. 
The yield for peas-in-the-pod would amount to about 5,700 pounds 
because 1 pound of shelled peas roughly equals 2.22 pounds of peas-in- 
the-pod.) 
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Prairies 
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Ontario 
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Prairies 
Br Gre 
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Source: 


Table 1: 
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Peas, Green, Acreage, Production for Processing » 
Yield per Acre, Farm Value, Average Farm Value 


per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 

7,026 7,848 5,720 8,610 9,130 9,380 
15,756 17,104 16,320 9,880 15,380 16,360 
18,824 193554 18,270 ~20;380 ~ 24.400 ~27:700 

7,318 3,916 Dis20." 32150. 46280. 4 4/980 

5,632 4,850 3,500 4,520 5,350 5,300 
54,556 5340720 BHO: 680 a6 2520. 0 588500 6 635720 

- Production, '000 lb. - 

id 205927 “1620560 21,500) 471260 25.850 
30,451 30,185 32,874 13,630 21,868 26,816 
50,605 SIRO Gi, 502272) 1524648) 1685200 79.000 

e, 10,460 9,372 9,734 13,366 15,076 
19,181 19,912 «145506 217:012 925.062. 21540 

127,734 134,458 123,080 114,524 145,776 168,282 
- Average Yield, lb. - 

* 2,667 2,807 2,497 1,893 2,756 
1,933 1,765 2,014 aD 380t ee 1 09 15699 
2,688 2,709 2752 2,583 2,795 2,852 

wt 2671 230) By110 37103 3,027 
3,406, 4,106 4,145 3,764 4,684 4,064 
DAW SS) ee TeS Ieee GLO e469, © 2690.) 2s 641 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

iP a ce pa baen 912 1,625 
1,329 1,748 1,320 546 1,047 2,269 
2,573 2,996 2,708 2,760 3-630 9 a1 e500 

ey a 372 446 Gig) 1273 

914 1,050 839 {ote lese0. 22.052 
5,67663) 6,473(4) 5,932 5,747 7,952 14,719 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

af ¥: es 4.7 53 see 

4.4 5.8 4.0 4.0 4.8 8.5 

Cyl 57 54 cae 566 9.5 

by ; 4.0 4.6 4.8 Bay 

4.802) 5-34) 5-8 BET 6.1 9.5 

4.4 4.8 4.8 etG 5.5 8.7 


Statistics Canada. 


Includes Maritimes and the Prairies. 
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207472 
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The average annual farm value of Canadian green pea production 
rose from $5.7 million during 1961-65 to $8.6 million during 1971-74 an 
increase of 51.3 per cent. In 1974 alone, the total farm value jumped 
sharply to $14.7 million, or 159.3 per cent over 1961-65 figures. This 
was due to a combination of increased production and sharply higher farm 
values per pound. 


Average farm values or farm-gate prices per pound rose from 
4.4 cents during 1961-65 to 6.2 cents for 1971-74, an increase of 40.9 
per cent. In 1974, average returns to the farmer jumped to 8.7 cents 
per pound, nearly twice that of 1961-65 and up about 58 per cent from 
the year before. 


Ontario had the largest acreage and production of green peas 
throughout the review period; its share of total acreage and production 
has increased as well. During 1971-74, about 45 per cent of all green 
peas produced in Canada were grown in Ontario. Other regions, or 
provinces, however, also had sizable volumes. The Maritimes and Quebec 
each accounted for some 15 per cent or more and British Columbia and 
the Prairies each, for around 10 per cent. 


Average production per acre in Ontario for 1971-74 exceeded 
levels in Quebec and the Maritimes, but it was lower than those in 
British Columbia and the Prairies. During this period, the average 
yield per acre in British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces was 
4,184 and 3,126 pounds respectively, while Ontario had 2,756 pounds. 
The average Canadian yield was 2,561 pounds. 


British Columbia and Ontario producers averaged 6.9 and 6.7 
cents per pound, respectively, during the 1971-74 period while those 
in the Prairies, Quebec and the Maritimes averaged 5.8, 5.4 and 5.3 
cents per pound respectively. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


During 1971-74, more than 97 per cent of the green peas 
produced in Canada were consumed domestically; the rest were exported, 
almost all in a processed form. Exports, however, have declined by 
nearly half since 1961-65; the decline occurring almost exclusively in 
sales of processed peas, see Table 2, and Appendix Table 3. 


Canadian growers of green peas supplied close to all the 
Canadian consumption. Imports of both processed and fresh peas have 
more than doubled over the past 15 years but only account for 3 per 
cent of consumption. 


Consumption in Canada averaged 138.0 million pounds in 
1971-74, an increase of 12.6 per cent over 1961-65. This growth was 
entirely in processed peas, 12.7 per cent, as peas-in-the-pod declined 
by 6.0 per cent. More than 99 per cent of all green peas are consumed 
in the processed form. 


Imports of fresh peas for processing have increased, but are 
less than 1 per cent of all green peas processed in Canada. 
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Estimates of fresh market consumption of peas-in-the-pod, in 
terms of shelled equivalent, averaged 606,000 pounds during 1971-74; 
256,000 produced domestically, the rest imported. Canadian producers 
thus supplied some 42.2 per cent of this market, compared with 41.4 
per cent in 1961-65. 


As shown in Appendix Table 4 and 5, the bulk of domestic 
fresh market supplies is marketed in July and August while much 
smaller quantities are available in June and September. During these 
peak months, domestic production meets almost the entire demand in 
Canada. Import penetration has fallen from 6.7 and 10.7 per cent in 
July and August of 1961-65 to 4.2 per cent and 2.6 per cent, respec- 
tively, in 1971-74. Imports supplied half the demand during June and 
September and met all requirements for the rest of the year. 


IMPORTS 


Prior to 1971, all purchases abroad of fresh market green 
peas were from the United States and Mexico (see Appendix Table 6). 
Since 1971, however, imports have included small quantities from 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, New Zealand, the Dominican Republic, the 
Netherlands, and Spain. With the exception of 1971 and 1973, when 
Mexico was the largest supplier, the United States has been Canada's 
main source of imports of peas-in-the-pod. 


Traditionally, most imports of green peas have entered the 
central region of Canada, especially Ontario (see Appendix Table 7). 
This region normally accounts for two-thirds to three-quarters of 
total Canadian imports; the western region, for most of the remainder. 
The Atlantic region imported only small volumes of fresh green peas 
until 1974, when it imported 2.6 million pounds, more than half of 
Canada's imports. Inasmuch as most of these purchases were concen- 
trated in August and September, during which imports have usually been 
relatively low, it is believed they comprised mainly bulk fresh peas, 
shelled and chilled, for processing. Statistics for 1975 indicate a 
similar pattern. 


PRICES 


The only statistics available on farm prices of peas in 
Canada are shown in Table 1. As almost the entire crop is acquired 
by processors, the figures are very close to those for processing 
peas. The farm-gate price for all peas averaged 6.2 cents in 1971-74, 
an increase of some 40 per cent over 1961-65 prices. 


From price information available only for British Columbia 
(see Appendix Table 2), it is evident that peas for processing are 
much lower priced than peas-in-the-pod for the fresh market. During 
1971-74, for example, the average farm prices in British Columbia were 
22.4 cents per pound for fresh market peas as compared with 6.6 cents 
for peas for processing. The 1974 figures were 24.4 and 9.2 cents 
respectively with the average for all farm sales, as shown in Table l, 
being 9.5 cents. The price differential arises from the considerable 
harvesting cost of fresh market peas. Ontario prices for processing 
peas in 1974 ranged from 8.57 cents per pound to 16.43 cents per pound, 
depending on grade. The average return was 9.5 cents. 
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An import analysis done by the Board revealed wide differ- 
ences in the prices of imported peas. In 1974, when the average f.o.b. 
value of all imports was 8.0 cents per pound, peas for processing were 
imported at prices below this figure, while certain gourmet varieties 
for the fresh market commanded prices approaching $2 per pound. 


The Board did not obtain information on wholesale-to-retail 
price, and only limited information was available regarding the landed 
cost of fresh market peas. The latter figures, not included in 
the appendix tables, indicate that freights costs of 43-5 cents per 
pound from California considerably exceed the specific duty of 2 cents 
per pound. This cost thus affords considerably more protection to the 
Canadian grower than does the duty. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


U.S. production of green peas averaged just over 1 billion 
pounds per year during 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 10), about seven 
times greater than the Canadian average of 138 million pounds. This 
difference hasdiminished over the past decade as U.S. production 
declined and Canadian output increased. While production of green 
peas for the fresh market also accounts for a minor proportion of total 
output in the United States, it is, however, of greater importance 
there than in Canada because of year-round availability. 


Average yields per acre in the United States, 2,624 pounds, 
were slightly higher than in Canada, 2,561 pounds, during 1971-74. 
However, the average yield in the highest-yielding state, Washington, 
was below the average yield in the highest-yielding Canadian province, 
British Columbia. 


Table 3 (below) presents data comparing average farm-gate 
prices for peas in the two countries. While figures are for all green 
peas, they are representative almost entirely of average returns for 
peas for processing. 


Table 3: Peas, Green: Farm Returns in Cents per Pound, 
Canada and the United States, 1961-1974 


Period of Year Canada United States 
Average 

1961-65 4.4 4.5 
Average 

1966-70 4.8 5.4 
VOTE 4.8 5.4 
L972 318) a0 
He Eyer) 6.0 
1974 Sie? 9.8 
Average 

1971-74 Gierd 6.8 


Source: Table 1 and Appendix Table 10. 
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The data indicate that the average return per pound to the 
Canadian grower for peas for processing is lower than in the United 
States. Imports of processing peas would, therefore, be expected to 
take place only when local or regional prices of particular grades were 
below average in the United States or were advantageous to Canadian 
processors. For example, processing peas brought into Canada from the 
United States in 1974 had an f.o.b. value below 8.0 cents per pound, 
whereas the U.S. average farm-gate price for peas that year was 9.8 
cents per pound. 


The Board obtained data on production costs for processing 
peas for Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, British Columbia, Wisconsin and 
New York. However, these data referred to different time-periods or 
years and frequently were based on different criteria so that a com- 
parison would have been difficult and generally meaningless. No data 
exist on costs or production of fresh market peas for Canada or the 
United States. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The current tariff provisions for green peas is as follows: 


jones ads Mor at. Gen. 
Sf 20—ls  Reas. ST ECU SE: isis. s.s 05s per pound Free 2.cLS. Ze Sis 
or or 
Om nicer. TOP pec. 
or or 
Free Free 


The Free rate shall apply 
during the months of October, 
November, December, January, 
February, March and April. 


During the remaining months 
in any 12 month period ending 
31st March, the specific duty 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the 10 per cent duty shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


When subject to specific rates 
of duty and imported in packages 
five pounds or less, each, see 
additional duty following item 
8731-1. 


In the above form, the item is bound under GATT. On a 
temporary basis, the 10 p.c. alternative rate was suspended and free 
entry provided for the entire period when the specific duty should not 
be in effect, from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974 and again from 
November 19, 1974 to June 30, 1977. After the latter date, unless the 
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suspension is further extended, the item will revert to its permanent 
statutory form. 


The rates of duties applicable to peas since 1935 are given 


in Table 4. 


Table 4: Peas, Green: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Effective Date B.P. M.F.N. eng 
1930, May 2 Free 273: pies SUNG ack 
19365, Jane ol Free US ae as S07p uc. 
LOS 9 teed Atlee Free LO ep .G. BOL DmGr. 
1948, Jan. L Free Zz eee We S0ep.e. 
(12 weeks) 
OreLOepac. 

1950, June 1? Free 2eCcts- Zects. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 
or LO" pec. or lOgp.c. 

1968, Jan. 01 Free ZaCLSe Z-Cts. 
(12 weeks) (12 weeks) 

10 Sane 10 oe 
or Free or Free 

(a) The General Tariff applied to imports from the United States 


(b) 
ey) 
(d) 
(e) 


are: p 
(Colum 
tates 


until December 31, 1935 and to imports from Mexico until February 
P, L9SGe 

Not applied until 1950. 

Effective April 10, 1959, packages weighing 5 pounds or less 
subject to additional sduties of 5 p.c. MoF.N.. or 100p.c. Gen... 
when the specific duty is in effect. 

Temporarily suspended, Feb. 20, 1973 - June 30, 1974 and Nov. 19, 
1974 = June 30, 1977. 

Free rates to apply during months of October, November, December, 
January, February, March, and April. 


In the Tariff Schedules of the United States Annotated, peas 
rovided for in items 136.98, 136.99 and 137.01 as follows 


n 1 rates are equivalent to the Canadian M.F.N. rate and Column 2 

to the General Tariff): 

Column 1 Column 2 

Peas: 

If entered during the period from 
July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 
in any year: 
136798 Fresh or chilled .... Ocopeperalb. SO Cm DGD. 
136.99 ErOZGnMesiciees chess bietsbeuciere Lc per (lb. 3.9C2Der LLb. 


Ode OL OURGY Sissies niece ot enero se ZC per Lb. 3.9¢) per-lb. 
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The United States applies a lower rate when Canadian fresh peas are 
available than at other times. As shown in Appendix Table 10, 

more than 75 per cent of U.S. production is in areas where the climate 
is similar to growing regions in Canada. This means U.S. produce 
should be available at the same time as Canada's. 


The dates of application and removal of the specific duty 
for each year since 1966 are given in Appendix Table 11. During the 
entire study period, the specific duty has never been brought into 
effect in the central region. Apparently, the 10 p.c. rate, or since 
1973, free entry, has been acceptable during the Canadian marketing 
season. In the Atlantic region, the specific duty has applied each 
year for virtually the maximum permitted period. During the five-year 
period 1968-1973 when the Tariff specified free entry for the month of 
October, the period of application of the specific duty in the Maritime 
region actually extended into that month. By contrast, the specific 
duty has only been brought into use in western Canada since the 
temporary removal of the 10 p.c. rate. Prior to 1973, the latter seems 
to have been considered preferable. 


The average annual f.o.b. unit values of dutiable green peas 
for the fresh market have risen substantially in recent years (see 
Appendix Table 12) and the ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty 
has consequently diminished; it averaged 14.3 per cent during 1966-70 
and 8.0 per cent during 1971-74. As suggested above, during 1971, 
1972, and 1973 and prior to its temporary suspension, the 10 p.c. duty 
was generally preferable to the current specific duty of 2 cents per 
pound with respect to imported peas-in-the-pod. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty has also 
declined in relation to imports of fresh peas for processing inasmuch 
as the price level for this product has also risen considerably in 
recent years. But unit import values for processing peas, ranging 
from 6 to 8 cents per pound in 1974, are lower than for fresh market 
peas, therefore the level of protection provided by the specific duty 
is much higher and ranges from 25 per cent to 333 per cent. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the existing 
specific rate of 2 cents per pound be retained, but that it be made 
subject to an ad valorem minimum of 15 per cent. It was also requested 
that the maximum period for application of the seasonal duty be extended 
to 14 from 12 weeks; no reason was advanced. The Council also proposed 
that the 10 p.c. rate, now temporarily suspended, be permanently 
abolished. It further proposed that the additional duty on pre-packaged 
peas be dropped. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed that peas 
for processing be dutiable at 10 p.c. M.F.N. for up to 12 weeks and 
free of duty for the rest of the year. 


The request of the Horticultural Council for a minimum 
seasonal ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, on the basis of current import 
values, would in effect mean higher protection for fresh market peas 
because the ad valorem equivalent of the current specific duty on fresh 
market green peas is now less than 10 per cent. The specific duty 
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equivalent of a minimum of 15 per cent would be considerably higher 
than 2 cents per pound. It should be noted that the Council's request 
for a seasonal minimum of 15 per cent would raise the level of protec- 
tion to what it was during the late 1960s, prior to the erosion of the 
specific duty during recent years. 


The Council's request would permit some further erosion of 
the specific duty for peas for processing; the specific duty of 2 cents 
per pound, for which no change was requested, at current unit import 
values, now has an ad valorem equivalent exceeding 20 per cent. The 
proposal of the Canadian Food Processors Association would result in 
an even greater reduction in protection for processing peas. A M.F.N. 
rate of 10 p.c. would on the basis of 1974 f.o.b. unit import values 
of processing peas, have a specific value of well below 1 cent per 
pound. In the event that differential tariff treatment were to be 
accorded peas-in-the pod for the fresh market from fresh, but shelled, 
greens peas for processing, a separate tariff item for the latter would 
have to be introduced. 


The extension of the maximum period of application of the 
seasonal specific duty from 12 to 14 weeks would also provide growers 
with some additional protection and raise the cost of green peas to 
consumers. Imports during these two weeks under the current, temporary, 
provisions entry duty-free, but would have entered at a rate of 10 p.c. 
under the suspended provisions. 


Appendix Table 4 indicates production of green peas can be 
stretched out over 14 weeks or possibly longer. At the same time, data 
show that by far the bulk of Canadian output is concentrated in a 
period of 12 weeks or less. A period of 12 weeks, or for that matter 
14 weeks, might not be sufficient for imports of green peas for 
processing because they are available longer in the United States. A 
much longer dutiable period for processing peas, even year round, would 
not be a burden on the processor or Canadian consumer because such 
imports, when domestic supplies are unavailable, can obtain remission 
of duty as well as duty drawback when re-exported. 


The additional duty on fresh green peas when imported in 
individual packages of 5 pounds or less, as set forth in tariff item 
8720-1, is not operative on imports of fresh peas for processing. 

Most of the peas marketed in the pod probably are not pre-packed in 
individual consumer packs, because the volumes involved are too small. 
This duty is levied only when the seasonal specific duty is in effect. 


CONCLUSIONS 


, Canadian growers produce peas almost exclusively for process- 
ing and supply nearly all the requirements of Canadian processors. 
While imports of processing peas have increased sharply during 1974 and 
1975, such imports accounted for less than 2 per cent of all peas 
processed in Canada. The output of processing peas in Canada has in- 
creased less than it might have because Canadian exports of processed 
peas have declined sharply during the review period while imports of 
the processed product have increased considerably. This swing in 
foreign trade amounts to 5 or 6 per cent of total green pea production. 
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Less than 1 per cent of total output comprises peas-in-the- 
pod for the fresh market. Imports of fresh market green peas, on an 
annual basis, account for about 58 per cent of the small fresh market. 
But these imports of peas-in-the-pod took place mostly during the 
period when domestic supplies are unavailable. During the period 
when Canadian green peas are available imports have a small share of 
the market and this share has not increased. 


Canada is therefore largely self-sufficient in supplying 
its requirements of green peas both for the seasonal fresh market and 
for processing. Canadian yields, and costs of production, on average, 
appear to be at least comparable to those in the United States. 
Canadian growers, also obtain an advantage from freight and brokerage 
charges on imported fresh peas, especially on peas-in-the-pod. The 
Board concludes that the protection currently provided by the specific 
duty of 2 cents per pound, under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General 
Tariff is sufficient with respect to green peas for the fresh market. 
The Board also is of the opinion that further erosion of the specific 
duty should be prevented by the introduction of seasonal minimum duty 
OteLOUsp, C.weabLhe Deer rate would continue sto be, free. 


The Board, furthermore, concludes that it would be desir- 
able to introduce a separate tariff item for green peas imported for 
processing. Also inasmuch as this item is to be restricted to fresh, 
shelled or unshelled, and chilled, but not frozen or further processed 
peas, the Board deems it desirable that the wording of this new item 
specifies "whether or not shelled or chilled' as well as the end-use 
"for processing.'' The Board furthermore concludes that the basic 
level of ad valorem protection for growers of processing peas should 
be the same as for peas-in-the-pod, namely 10 per cent; a specific 
duty for peas for processing is established at 1] cent per pound. 
These rates would apply to both the Most-Favoured-Nation and General 
Tariff; the B.P. rates would be Free. The Board recommends that this 
duty be in effect year round. 


The Board concurs with the Horticultural Council's proposal 
for off-season free entry for fresh market peas and therefore recommends 
that the permanent 10 p.c. off-season rate, currently under suspension, 
be abolished. The Board furthermore recommends that the maximum 
period for the application of seasonal duties of 12 weeks be left 
unchanged. 


The Horticultural Council saw no reason to retain an addi- 
tional duty on pre-packaged peas. The Board agrees and recommends 
that the present provision for this duty in tariff item 8720-1 be 
dropped. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8720-1 be deleted and 


replaced by the following: 


Peas, green, n.oO.p. 


. per pound 


In any 12-month period ending 
3lst March, the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty, as the case may 
be, shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, and 


the Free rate shall apply whenever 


the specific duty or ad valorem 


duty is not in effect. 


Peas, green, whether or not 
shelled or chilled, for 


processing 


eoeeeveeoeeee ee eee ee © © oo 


eoeoeceeeveeese 


British Most- 


Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff 


Free 


Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


Secuse 
but not 
less than 
LORD aC ae 
or Free 


Hee. 

but not 
less than 
fOrp.ce 


General 
Tanece 


2Cts: 
but not 
less than 
LOSpe cs, 
or Free 


Tec. 

but not 
less than 
LOgp. Ce 
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Appendix Table l 


Peas, Green: Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 
1961 and 1971 


1961 1971 
Acreage Acreage Nox: of 
No. of as 2 NOw ToL as % Farms 


Acres ov Total Acres of Total Reporting 


Atlantic Region 3,536 1% 6,107 eS 259 
Nfld. an * 4 * 2 
PEE or 403 Q.9 22225 4.6 16 
N.S: 921 1.9 L677 Boe Py 
N.B. peer aay 4.6 2ac0e 45 1Z6 

Central Region 31,341 65.3 35,650 Lae2 tee 
Que. 12,844 27.0 16,316 53.05 509 
Ont. 18,497 38.8 19,334 39% / 1026 

Western Region 25770 26.8 6,938 14,3 eb 
Man. 1,394 259 749 1.6 ELS 
Sask. 14 * TESS) O35 56 
Alta. 6,741 A eae 2,048 “eZ 138 
Baus 4,627 9.7 3,988 ‘sie 208 

Canada (4) 672654 LOAD 48,696 100.0 2,303 


(a) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 and 1971. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Peas, Green: Estimated Monthly Distribution of 
Fresh Shipments (4) , 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 ees £973 1974 


- thousand pounds - 


Feb. - = = = = os 
Mar. = = = = = = 
Apr. - = = = = a 
Apr. = = re = = = 
May - - = = = << 
June 28 e2 40 16 32 ik 
July 117 158 129 259 180 65 
Aug. 39 15 69 140 36 53 
Sept. - af 
Oct. = ee 
Nov. = 
Dec. = bie! 


Year 184 256 238 416 248 120 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 5 


Peas, Green: Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- RZ of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
ans 100.0 100.0 = ope io 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 = 70 70 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 - 78 78 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 = pil 51 100.0 
May 100.0 100.0 - 28 28 100.0 
June 55.9 30.0 22 ZS 47 BIS S04 
Ly: Ou a Lae / 158 ii 165 4.2 
Aug. 10.7 - 75 2 ed 2.0 
Sept. 66.7 100.0 1 4 5 80.0 
Oct. - 100.0 - 10 10 100.0 
Nov. 100.0 100.0 - ut il 100.0 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 eas ee 25) 100.0 
Total 58.6 60.6 256 350 606 57.8 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada. 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
210 


Average 
1966-70 


1971 
1972 
£973 
1974 
L975 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 6 


Peas, Green: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
States 


477 
457 
Shere) 
803 
871 


600 
555 
820 
595 


SSE Ts) 
foepe ele: 


Looe 


Statistics Canada. 


M 


exico Others Total 
thousand pounds - 
400 - 878 
482 - 940 
432 = 825 
552 - 15355 
582 - u7a53 
490 - 1,090 
579 4 13136 
593 3 1,416 
697 45 Loot 
787 12 4,198 
356 9 2,683 
603 14 22154 


Appendix Table 7 


Peas, Green: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 
P.E.L. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central 
Que. 
Ont; 


Western 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
BeGe 


Canada 


Source: 


Region 


Region 224 
13 
uF 
Ne 


198 


1,090 


Statistics Canada. 


1972 1973 
thousand pounds 
3 8 

Z 5 

1 3 
1,028 886 
167 214 
861 672 
385 443 
24 9 

27 14 

52 66 
303 255 
1,416 Laos 


1974 1975 
2851 cere 520 
P e 

10 iA 
2.6098 1.516 
1,130 759 
208 142 
923 617 
449 404 
52 34 

4 11 

87 122 
306 238 
4,198 2,683 
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Peas, Green: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average 
Month 1966-70 
Jalls ifs 
Feb. 196 
Mar. 163 
Apr. 124 
May 78 
June 101 
July ital 
Aug. 120 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 46 
Nov. Pais) 
Dec. 29 
Total 1,090 
(a) 


Source: 


Peas, Green: 


oe 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


O73 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1974 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


Source: 


i 


ie) 
SMO NFO WH WEF DW WO OO 0 


100.0 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 


1971-75 h 


thousand pounds 


172 


181 8.4 195 
184 8.5 282 
208 Oey 213 
162 735 143 
141 6.6 194 
156 dy) 149 
173 8.0 138 
LL 20.7 10 
516ml oo 9 
89 4.1 39 
31 1.5 19 
37 17 25 
2,154 100.0 1,416 


Includes shelled peas for processing. 
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Appendix Table 8 


197469) 497569? 


261 117 
167 165 
294 136 
270 53 
117 151 
133 183 
149 416 

1,188 997 

1,334 328 
232 46 

29 60 
24 30 


Appendix Table 9 


Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Market 
from United States, by State of Origin, by Region 


and from Mexico, 1972-1974 


Califormia 


Uake 


20. 


Or mown | 


ea (ey Neh] 


Agriculture Canada. 


Florida New Jersey 
- per cent 

100.0 - 
On 8.7 
Oe Wo: 
a5 1255 
- On 

0.8 Baa 
80.0 20.0 
- 2.0 

0.4 Ls 7 


Other 
States 


Mexico Total 
- 100.0 
ORS 100.0 
A/a 100.0 
Om pa b 100.0 
- 100.0 
Hope 100.0 
iW deg 100.0 
Pavel: 100.0 
- 100.0 
89.1 100.0 
29.0 100.0 
TEE lf! TOORO 


Peas, Green for Processing: 
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Appendix Table 10 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


United States 


by State 


1966-1974 


a a a a a ee ee ee Wee ee 


Average 
1966-70 


Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 426,480 


Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


1971 


63,900 
39 5500 
57,200 
425 5200 


97,210 


362,910 


143,100 
113,800 
210,500 
292,700 


Other States 


Total 


Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Minnesota 
Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Other States 


Total 


Source: 


280,600 


1,073,640 1,040,700 


pe | 


8,228 
5,337 
10,841 
15,806 


155212 


375516 55,924 


5.4 


1972 1973 1974 

- Acreage - 

66,400 74,400 69,500 
44,800 50,600 43,000 
61,800 73,000 76,400 
122,200 123,200 129, 800 
82,470 99,390 99,000 
377,670 420,590 417,700 

Production, '000 lb. - 

166,000 199,400 162,600 
109, 300 74,900 105,800 
193,300 242,400 241,400 
327,500 243,900 345, 300 


225,800 


1,023,900 


241,100 273,700 


1,001,700 1,128,800 


Average Yield, 1b. 


2,500 2,680 2,340 
2,440 1,480 2,460 
3,160 B,o2u 3,160 
2,680 1,980 2,660 

igh OO 2,426 2,765 

rary PEAR 1S Bs 2,702 

- Value, $'000 - 

9,711 Ti.zoo 17,642 
5,356 4,457 10,739 

die Gans 14,908 25,347 
18,340 14,634 30,041 
12596) 14,429 26,559 
57,500 59,694 110, 328 

Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 

5.9 5.6 10.8 

4.9 6.0 10.2 

Sef 6.2 10.5 

5.6 6.0 8.7 

557 6.0 957 

5.6 6.0 9.8 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average 
1971-74 


68,550 
44,475 
67,100 
125,075 


94,518 


399,718 


167,775 
100,950 
222,400 
302,350 


255, 300 


1,048,775 
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PEPPERS 


The peppers considered in this report are Capsicum annum, a 
species native to the tropics. C. annum is of the Solanaceae family 
and, therefore, related to the potato, tomato and eggplant, and not 
to Piper nigrum, the species that furnishes black and white peppers 
used in ground form as a condiment. Piper nigrum is not grown in 
Canada. Fruit size, shape and colour of C. annum are extremely vari- 
able, more so than for any other species. The fruit varies in size 
from 1 to 30 centimeters in length; it varies in shape from small 
conical to thick-fleshed, blocky or flattened. Both yellow and green 
immature fruits, and red, yellow, and brown mature fruits are common. 


C. annum is a bushy annual plant that grows from 2 to 4 
feet high. While it is annual in temperate climate, it may be bien- 
nial in warmer latitudes. The varieties of peppers may be classified 
in two main kinds: (a) those with mild or sweet-fleshed fruits; 

(b) those with hot or pungent-fleshed fruits. 


Peppers are a relatively minor crop in Canada and are grown 
commercially only in the most southerly parts of Ontario and Quebec 
and, to a much lesser degree, the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. 


The bulk of the pepper output is consumed in fresh form. 
However, sweet peppers are also canned or are pickled in brine for use 
in salads or other foods. Diced green or red sweet peppers are some- 
times mixed with sweet canned corn or other vegetables. Pimento 
peppers are canned largely for use in preparing such foods as pimento 
cheese and the red stuffing for olives. Paprika is the finely ground 
fruit walls of paprika peppers, a mild type. An increasing volume of 
peppers is being frozen for later use in pizzas and other food 
preparations. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Peppers require a long, warm, growing season and are more 
sensitive to cold than most common garden plants grown in this 
country. Not only will peppers be killed by a very light frost but 
they will also fail to thrive during cool periods when temperatures 
are in the 5°C to 15°C range. For this reason, all crops grown in 
in Canada originate from transplants that have been started in a 
greenhouse some eight to 10 weeks prior to field setting. Peppers 
are field planted with a transplanting machine when the danger of the 
last frost has disappeared. 


The crop is harvested in either the green or ripe stage; 
most of the large sweet bell-shaped types are harvested when green. 
Peppers are hand-harvested by breaking the fruit from the plant with 
the stems left attached to the fruit. 


The marketing season for domestic peppers runs from late 
July to the end of October, with September the peak month. The 
growers size, grade and pack peppers in different-sized containers 
for the retail market where the vegetable is sold by the pound or as 
individual fruits. Peppers for processing are delivered by the 
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growers in bushels or crates but are, however, sold by weight. 
Peppers are not a storable vegetable; under the most ideal conditions 
they can be kept for a maximum of two weeks. 


PRODUCTION 


Very little information is available on production of peppers 
in Canada. Estimates prepared by the Board indicate that average yearly 
production increased by 48 per cent between 1961-65 and 1971-74, from 
11.3 million pounds to 16.7 million pounds (see Table 1). The rela- 
tively cool weather prevalent during the 1972 growing season had a 
particularly noticeable effect on pepper production, which dropped to 
an estimated 12.2 million pounds in that year. 


Based on data relating to acquirements by processors, 
production of peppers for processing during 1971-74 averaged 3.2 
million pounds, or 19 per cent of total estimated output. The remain- 
ing 81 per cent is assumed to have gone to the fresh market. 


Almost all of the Canadian peppers are grown in August, 
September, and October. Small, and diminishing, amounts are marketed 
in July and November. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


All peppers grown in Canada appear to be consumed domesti- 
cally, either in fresh or in processed form; there are no reported 
exports. Canadian consumption of peppers averaged an estimated 57.8 
million pounds during the period 1971-74, up 108 per cent in comparison 
with the period 1961-65; per capita consumption increased from 1.47 
pounds to 2.63 pounds, or by 79 per cent. Growth was primarily in the 
consumption of fresh peppers, which accounted for 93 per cent of esti- 
mated domestic disappearance in the period 1971-74 (see Table 1). 


Total fresh imports rose from an annual average of 16.1 
million pounds in 1961-65 to 40.1 million pounds in 1971-74, an 
increase of about 149 per cent. In 1971-74, fresh imports comprised 
On average, some 75 per cent of total fresh market consumption compared 
with 63 per cent in the 1961-65 period. 


Table 2 shows that the growth in fresh import penetration 
Occurred primarily during the period when domestic peppers were on the 
market. Imports during the main domestic marketing season (August- 
October) accounted for an estimated average of 20.2 per cent of total 
fresh consumption during the period 1961-65, a percentage which rose 
to an average of 35.2 per cent of on-season consumption in 1971-74. 
Expressed in different terms, domestic production increased by 48 per 
cent, whereas on-season fresh imports rose by 218 per cent. During 
the off-season Canadian consumers are entirely dependent on fresh 
imports. 
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Imports of processed canned peppers, in terms of fresh 
equivalent, showed an increase of 192 per cent between the periods 
under review; however, the quantity remained small and averaged about 
1 million pounds, or less than 2 per cent of average total consumption 
during 1971-74. At the same time, consumption of domestic peppers in 
processed form rose by 58 per cent to an average of 3.2 million pounds 
or slightly more than 5 per cent of total pepper consumption. 


Table 2: Peppers: Fresh Production, Fresh Imports, and 
Fresh Consumption, 1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
Production (a) 
On-season (b) 8,956 12,368 13,289 
Off-season 305 422 200 
Total 9,261 12,790 13,489 
eyes (ay 
On-season (b) 262/70 4,406 7225 
Off-season 13,840 Valhalla) 32, 860 
Total LG, LLG 25,003 40,088 
Congunn etenacs 
On-season (b) 113226 16,774 ZO ROL /, 
Off-season 14,145 215879 33, 060 
Total 2535/1 382053 535547 
Imports as 2% of 
consumption 
On-season (b) 2OTZ 2653 Bae 
Off-season 97.8 985 Lt 99.4 
Total 63.5 66.9 7.40 


(a) August-October. 
(b) January-July and November-December. 
(c) Includes some fresh for processing. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


IMPORTS 


The primary source of imported peppers is the United States 
which, since 1966, has accounted for 80-90 per cent of total shipments 
to Canada. The only other supplier of consequence is Mexico (see 
Appendix Table 4). 
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Within the United States, Florida, the second largest pro- 
ducing state, is the principal exporter to Canada and accounted for 
42 per cent of total Canadian imports. Florida peppers comprise the 
bulk of imports into the Atlantic region and half of central region 
imports. California, the largest producer in the United States, and 
Mexico, are the major suppliers to the western region. California and 
Mexico each provided some 16 per cent of total Canadian imports in 
1974. 


As well as being the main producers, Ontario and Quebec 
were also the largest importers, jointly accounting for 74 per cent 
of average annual imports during 1971-74; during 1966-70 these two 
provinces obtained 79 per cent of total fresh pepper imports. 


PRICES 


Wholesale-to-retail price data relating to imported and 
domestic peppers sold in certain major Canadian markets in 1974 are 
given in detail in Appendix Tables 8a and 8b and are summarized in 
Table 3. Firm comparisons are difficult to make because of a lack of 
comparable quotations. It will be noted, however, that with the 
appearance of domestic peppers on the Toronto market there was a 
virtual disappearance of quotations for the imported product thereby 
Suggesting that foreign peppers were not able to compete in that 
market on the basis of price. At Winnipeg, California red peppers 
were apparently not sold when the domestic reds were available, while 
domestic green peppers were quoted at prices considerably below those 
for the Californian products. 


Information collected by the Board with respect to the 
landed cost of peppers imported from the United States and Mexico in 
1972-74 is summarized in Table 4; the detailed data on which this 
table is based can be found in Appendix Tables 9a and 9b. With only 
one exception, the data relate to imports entered duty-free; however, 
it is evident that even if duty had applied, the cost of freight, 
brokerage and other transportation costs would have provided a 
markedly greater degree of protection than that provided by the 1 cent 
per pound duty. On shipments from California and Florida in 1974, 
freight and other charges varied widely but were predominantly in the 
5 to 7 cents per pound range (20-35 per cent of the f.o.b. value). On 
shipments from Mexico into the Vancouver market, freight and other 
charges ranged from 6.1 to 6.8 cents (30 to 76 per cent of the f.o.b. 
value). 
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Table 4: The Landed Cost of Imported Peppers in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, Total 
Cost Brokerage, Landed 
TOs Dis etc. Duty Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 1972 12.5-16.6 3.0-6.5 Free-1.0 15e0—25. 1 

1974 13.9-22.7 4.1-5.3 Free 18.0-28.0 
Montreal 1974 - “ - ~ 
Winnipeg 1974 10.5-31.7 4.1-9.1 Free 17.5-35.9 
Vancouver 1974 8.8-48.3 2.8-7.3 Free P5255 ol 


Source: Appendix Tables 9a and 9b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Total U.S. output of peppers averaged 463.5 million pounds 
per year or 28 times the estimated Canadian average of 16.7 million 
pounds in 1971-74 (see Appendix Table 10). Between the periods 
1966-70 and 1971-74, average yearly output in the United States 
advanced by some 8 per cent; in Canada by 14 per cent. 


California, with three crops per year, was the largest 
producing state, with an annual average output in 1971-74 of 164.0 
million pounds, 10 times Canadian output, followed, with the two 
crops, by Florida and Texas with 143.6 and 48.1 million pounds 
respectively. Between them, these three states accounted for about 
Woepex céitschototal U.S sjoutput: 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh peppers are classified under tariff item 8721-1: 


Bers MenoNs Gen. 

PEpperey . santa es eis. | pDeLepOUund Free Ne er Ct. 
or or 

Free Free 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 8 
weeks and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty is not in 
effect. 
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The present tariff rates have been in effect since April 10, 
1959. Prior to that time, peppers were subject to an ad valorem duty, 
with no free period, under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff 
(see Table 5). Tariff item 8721-1 is bound under GATT. 


When imported into the United States, peppers from Canada 
are dutiable under item 137.10 at the rate of 24 cents per pound. 


Table 5: Peppers: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Perioa ‘9 B.P. M.F.N. iceman 

1935 Free 275 p.c. 30 p.c. 

1936-38 Free Lo p.c. S05pec. 

1939-1959 (April 9) Free LO pec. 30 %pec. 

1959 (April 10) Free 1 ct. (8 weeks) 1ct. (8 weeks) 
Free Free 


(a) Before April 10, 1959, peppers were classified as "Vegetables, 
Eresh, neo.pe.’ 

(b) The General Tariff was applicable to imports from the U.S.A. until 
December 31, 1935 and to those from Mexico until February 7, 1946. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed, in its brief to 
the Board, that the seasonal duty on peppers be increased to 23 cents 
per pound with an ad valorem minimum of 15 per cent and that the 
maximum period of application of the duty be extended to 12 weeks. It 
was also proposed that the words "including pimentos" be added to the 
nomenclature of tariff item 8721-1. The basis of the Council's propos- 
al for an increase in the rate of duty was the erosion in the degree 
of protection provided by the present specific duty due to the 
increase in the price of peppers. 


The dates of application and removal of the seasonal duty 
since 1966 are listed in Appendix Table 11. In western Canada, with 
the exception of 1974, the seasonal duty has been applied on a regular 
basis for the maximum period of eight weeks. In central Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces it has been invoked less frequently but usually 
for the full period. 


The Council's contention that the degree of protection 
afforded domestic pepper growers has diminished in recent years is 
borne out by the Board's calculations of the ad valorem equivalent of 
the l-cent specific duty, since 1966 (see Appendix Table 12). For the 
period 1966-70, the average annual ad valorem equivalent duty was 9.7 
per cent; for 1971-75, it was 6.8 per cent (5.6 per cent in 1975). 
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The proposed rate of 24 cents per pound would raise the cost 
of the duty by 1% cents per pound on dutiable green peppers imported 
during the present eight-week period of application of the seasonal 
duty. The increase in duty on green peppers imported during the 
additional four weeks would be 23 cents per pound, since at present, 
entry at that time is free. The ad valorem equivalent of the 23-cent 
duty, on the basis of an average unit import value of 18.7 cents per 
pound in 1974 is about 14 per cent. This would restore the protection 
lost during the 1970s as a result of rising prices. A specific duty 
of 2 cents per pound would, on the basis of 1974 import values, be 
equivalent to 11 per cent. 


The proposed minimum ad valorem seasonal rate of 15 per cent 
would more than compensate for the protection lost in recent years. 
The minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent would already be the 
effective rate for a large part of Canadian imports. A minimum ad 
valorem rate would limit further erosion of the protection offered by 
the specific duty. 


The proposal to raise the specific duty to 23 cents for a 
maximum period of 12 weeks would add to the cost of peppers for Canadian 
consumers, and would provide additional benefits to government, retail- 
ers and wholesalers and growers. On the basis of assumptions and 
limitations outlined in the introduction of this report, the Board has 
calculated that the additional protection could cost the Canadian 
consumer as much as $590,800 more, or 10-11 cents per family of four. 
Growers could benefit in the amount of $247,000. 


The Board could not obtain evidence that 'pimentos" have 
been imported under a tariff item other than 8721-1 being considered 
here. If this occurs, and this is not inconceivable, then the most 
likely alternative tariff item would be tariff item 8731-1, the n.o.p. 
item. In this instance such imports would enter duty-free. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Consumption of both fresh and processed peppers has been 
increasing rapidly in Canada, doubling between 1961-65 and 1971-74. 
Greater quantities of this vegetable are being grown in Canada and 
imports have increased sharply, particularly during the domestic off- 
season months. At the same time, imports have increased their share 
of the market during the months when Canadian production comes on the 
market from about 20 per cent in 1961-65 to 35 per cent during 1971-74. 
Almost all imports are in fresh form; processed imports, expressed in 
fresh equivalent, averaged slightly more than 1 million pounds during 
1971-74 or 2.5 per cent of total average imports. 


There was a marked drop in the degree of protection afforded 
Canadian pepper growers between 1966-70 and 1971-75. As with many 
other vegetables subject to a specific duty, the (often) rapid rise in 
the unit import value of the product in recent years has resulted in a 
substantial drop in its ad valorem equivalent. In the case of peppers, 
the average ad valorem equivalent of the 1 cent specific duty was 9.7 
per cent during 1966-70; it averaged 6.8 per cent in 1971-75, and was 
Sponper Cetltesne loys o> 
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The Board is reluctant to see a further decline in the 
degree of protection. The Board in fact sees merit in restoring the 
degree of protection to a level slightly above the level afforded by 
growers during the 1966-70 period. Therefore, it is recommended that 
the seasonal duty on fresh peppers be increased to 2 cents per pound 
but not less than 10 per cent ad valorem under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation and General Tariff. Furthermore, the Board recommends that the 
maximum period of application of the seasonal duty be extended to 12 
weeks. At all other times, in any 12-month period ending 3lst March, 
free entry is recommended. 


The Board also recommends a change in the nomenclature of 
the tariff item relating to peppers to include the phrase "including 
pimentos" which are a variety of Capsicum annum. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Board recommends that tariff item 8721-1 be deleted from 


Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that the following item be 
inserted: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tariff Tarinr Taree 
Peppers, including pimentos 
Mises eee tees «ere perepDOUnC Free 2ects. Zecca. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
LORD. ce. 10 °p.cG.s 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, 


and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 


ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Peppers: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments, (4) 


1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 1971 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 

Jan. = o Et = = = 
Feb. - = = - - - 
Mar. “= = = = - - 
Apr. - - - - - - 
May - - - - - - 
June - = = = - - 
July 320 163 314 43 193 103 
Aug. (es Ne 3007 33703 2,430 4,919 3,114 
Sept. 5,653 7,050 8,251 Sie 2 Serine 8,714 
Oct. 2,430 2,682 3,263 2,462 2,240 PLAT COP 
Nov. 102 37 94 43 15 - 
Dec. - - - = - - 
Year 12,790 13,489 15,686 10,704 12,876 14,690 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 3 


Peppers: Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market Consumption, 


1961-1974 
Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

%Z of Con—- 2% of Con- Produc- From Consump- 2% of Con- 
Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 

Jan. 100.0 100.0 = 3,736 35130 100.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 = 3,249 3,249 100.0 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 - 3,414 3,414 100.0 
Apr. 100.0 100.0 = 3,241 3,241 100.0 
May 100.0. 100.0 - 3,431 Sheal 100.0 
June 100.0 100.0 = 35010. ay LT 100.0 
July 87.2 90.2 163 4,589 4,752 96.6 
Aug. 17.4 Zoat See 2,707 6,264 43.2 
Sept. 11.8 14.7 7,050 13583 8,633 Loe 
Oct. 39./ 44.4 2,682 2,938 5,620 S25 
Nov. 97.2 96.0 37 Spa he) 3,947 9951 
Dec. 100.0 100.0 - Stair /s SLs 100.0 
Total 63.5 66.9 13,489 40,088 Sey 74.8 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Peppers: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Mexico Cuba Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 
1966 19,814 2,058 264 - 22,136 
1967 21,484 gies 540 - 23,747 
1968 24,150 L,oLs - _ 25,668 
1969 26,760 3,046 96 i 29,909 
1970 Zagu2o 4,514 - 16 2/053 
Average 
1966-70 23,106 Csole 180 5 25,863 
1971 247 3 6,293 - 4 30,470 
1972 S212 4,945 - 88 38,244 
1973 2a ok hoa - 24 42,887 
1974 41,927 6,747 - 78 48,791 
1975 42,993 4,432 ~ 46 47,471 
Average 
1971-75 35,487 6,030 ~ 48 41,565 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 5 
Peppers: Imports by Provinces and Region, 1966-1975 
Average 
1966-70 1971 L972 1973 1974 L975 
- thousand pounds 
Atlantic Region pew: 996 Palsy ye a 1,656 
Nfld. 3 iD 9 43 13 
Polk. 10 28 26 38 34 
N.S% 259 BES) 444 453 516 
N.B. 465 638 708 794 1,093 


Central Region ZU 2327 2oee20 28,5308 esl? 935.975 


Que. 9,144 TPR022) “13569 )"— 014,355) 2875454 
Ont. 115383 PEST 9S S14 584s) 175/57) 2 le. 49) 
Western Region 4,598 Leas: ey aat Be 9,446 11,120 
Man. 540 702 951 P0729 La0L 
Sask. S22 477 eyas 768 828 
Alta. 1,084 1,848 1,994 2,201 Py is 
Bec 2,052 4,228 5,000 5,398 6,159 
Canada 25,003 30.470" 38,2447 42.087. 46.741 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 6, 


Peppers: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 i ibe LOS: 1974 L975 


~ thousand pounds - 


Jan. 2,292 8.9 35912 92 3.834) ©3714 = 4.077. | avo 
Feb. 1,966 7.6 3,460 8.1 2.7750. Sele 4.323 4e305 
Mar. 2,400 9.3 3,633 8.5 3,155 3,994 4,076 4,509 
Apr. 2,095 8.1 5532 8.3 2.8716 3ea/liee 4.174 145696 
May 2,197 8.5 3,774 8.9 5.022= 4r426 3.914 ssoeas 
June 2,491 9.6 3,820 9.0 3, 489— 13,774) 4, 0340 032 
July 2,946 11.4 4,662 11.0 357378 5, 23588 57525 BeeueoD> 
Aug. 1,485 57) 2,630 6.2 39222) —26298me 3.221 er2a 22 
Sept. 978 3.8 1,788 4.2 17164 91. 823862226608 me. 606 
Oct. 1,943 wed a2 5 7.6 22312") 3.969% 4.02/07  waeo20 
Nov. 25471: 9.6 A121 whe Th 4217) > 3e/16™ 4.150 2 a904 
Dec 25991 0.0 SU eS: hee 4,439 3,347 4,365 4,962 


Total 25,863 100.0 42,480 100.0 38,244 42,887 48,751 2,033 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Appendix Table 7 


Peppers: Percentage Distribution of Imports from United States 


and Mexico, by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


California Florida Mexico Others Total 
- percent - 
1972 
Atlantic Region 3729 50.2 heees UAE 100.0 
Central Region Oe 56.9 10.8 a lS: 100.0 
Western Region Doe] digits) Sal 4.4 POOR Or 
Canada 2007 45.6 Lock Lio 100.0 
1973 
Atlantic Region 27.4 Diiek 126 Ths: 100.0 
Central Region oie 49.6 16.1 fsa 100.0 
Western Region 49.8 7.9 Jie 5.0 100.0 
Canada 70 41.4 2020 20 100.0 
1974 
Atlantic Region 6.9 81.3 330 Oz 100.0 
Central Region Gow 50.7 ae B0R/ 100.0 
Western Region 53.) 4.7 Peeks 9.0 100.0 
Canada 1509 als7 16.6 260 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 10 


Peppers: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 


and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 
States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage = 
California 7,400 7,900 9,800 9,900 8,750 
Florida 13,400 12,900 13,500 13,800 13,400 
New Jersey 8,100 7,300 7,200 7,200 7,450 
North Carolina 7,200 7,200 7,400 7,800 7,400 
Texas 6,800 6,700 5,500 5,400 6,100 
Other States 4,550 4,500 4,530 4,540 4,530 
Total 49,268 47,450 46,500 47,930 48,640 47,630 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
California 125,800 165,900 172,100 192,300 164,025 
Florida 111,900 ~141,700' 152,500, -168,400, 5 1435625 
New Jersey 48,600 41,600 47,300 48,900 46,600 
North Carolina 30,200 28,800 32,600 32,800 31,100 
Texas 47,300 52,800 42,100 50,200 48,100 
Other States 34.200 28,200 27,200 30,500 30,025 
Total 430,020 398,000 459,000 473,800 523,100 463,475 
- Average Yield, lb. = 
California 17,000 21,000 17,561 19,424 18,746 
Florida 8.351) 10,5984) 11,296 12203 10,718 
New Jersey 6,000 5,699 6,569 6,792 6,200 
North Carolina 4,194 4,000 4,405 4,205 A203 
Texas 6,956 7,881 7,655 9,296 7,885 
Other States 7,516 6,267 6,004 6,718 6,628 
Total 8,728 8,388 9,871 9,885 TOS 70> 9,731 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
California £1 SOLne 13,976 Lo oi 20 loos 15,446 
Florida 18,436 23,603 275,595 31,828 25,366 
New Jersey 3,617 5,270 53109 J;230 5,034 
North Carolina 3,503 3,053 3,619 3,641 3,454 
Texas 8,534 8,642 8,935 10,182 9,073 
Other States 3,668 35673 3,968 4,439 35937 
Total 4752/9) 49,259" §o8,2L9 65,739 76,021 62,320 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 
California 9.1 8.4 9.2 10.6 9.4 
Florida 16.5 16.7 Poe 18.9 liad 
New Jersey 7.4 Ley L2en Li33 10.8 
North Carolina 11.6 10.6 Died 1 esa 3 Lie 
Texas 18.0 16.4 2ACZ 20.3 18.9 
Other States 10.7 13.0 14.6 14.6 nS Yaa 
Total 11.0 L264 Best) 13.9 14.5 13.4 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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POTATOES 


The potato (Solanum tuberosum) is the world's most 
important vegetable and is one of the few vegetables that originated 
in the Western Hemisphere. It is believed that the Andean region of 
South America is its native home, and the potato appears to have been 
cultivated in this area long before the first Europeans arrived. 


Related species, particularly S. andigenum, are still grown 
in the Andean region of South America; the Board has no information 
that would indicate that these species are grown or marketed in 
Canada but, if such potatoes were imported, they would be classified 
as potatoes. Sweet potatoes (Impomeca batatus) have their own tariff 
items. 


Three centuries ago the potato was scarcely known as a food 
crop in either Europe or America. The first recorded instance of 
potatoes being cultivated as a field crop was in Ireland in the mid 
1600s. Today, its culture encircles the earth in both temperate 
zones. Climate is the main factor determining whether any region can 
be an important producer of potatoes. The potato is a cool weather 
crop requiring well-distributed moderate rainfall. Studies have 
shown that maximum yields are obtained with growing season tempera- 
tures averaging between 15.5 C and 18 C. 


Potatoes are by far the most important vegetable crop grown 
in Canada. In 19/73, farm cash receipts for all vegetables excluding 
potatoes was $162.6 million; for potatoes it was $160 million. The 
potato is commercially raised for fresh consumption from coast to 
coast. However, some three-quarters of total production is accounted 
for by four provinces: Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario. In the last decade, potatoes have become a widely grown 
crop for all forms of processing, to the point where production for 
the fresh and processing markets are almost equal. 


Per capita consumption of potatoes in Canada has declined 
somewhat in recent years, to an average of 154 pounds in 1971-74 from 
166 pounds during 1966-70. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


The potato growing industry in Canada is as advanced as 
anywhere in the world. Mechanization, beginning with seeding, fertil- 
izer application, spraying for diseases, insect and weed control, and 
on through to harvesting is well developed. 


Potatoes are usually planted from late April to the middle 
of June depending upon local climatic conditions. Harvesting com- 
mences as early as the last week of June in south-western Ontario and 
continues in various localities into November. Marketing occurs 
through, to May and in some cases until June. According to Agriculture 
Canada, 1 potatoes stored under good management should maintain good 
quality for eight months. 


(1) Bulk Potato Storage, Agriculture Canada Publication 1508, 1973. 
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A number of factors are important in the growing and storage 
of potatoes, factors which contribute significantly to the cost of 
production. These include the use of certified disease-free seed 
rather than uncertified table stock; the demands of the crop with 
respect to fertilizers, herbicides and harvesting care; and careful 
frost-free storage at temperatures and humidities that retain a 
proper starch/sugar relationship and prevent sprouting and rot. 


Planting in commercial operations is done mechanically. A 
potato planter may plant one, two or four rows simultaneously and, at 
the same time, apply bands of fertilizer to the side and slightly 
below the seed. During the growing season several cultivations may 
be required to control weeds; spraying operations for pest control 
are also required. Many types of mechanical harvesters are now being 
used to harvest more than 95 per cent of the crop in most of the 
important producing areas. 


The growing and harvesting of seed potatoes and table 
potatoes, whether for the fresh market or for processing are in many 
respects similar. There are, however, a number of differences with 
respect to seed potatoes which add to their cost of production. In 
the first place, there is the higher cost of the original seed stock. 
In addition seed potatoes require certification by Agriculture Canada, | 
which frequently results in an additional application of various 
chemicals for the control of disease. Disease control also calls for 
"roguing,'' a manual operation for removing diseased plants. Unlike 
some other vegetables, potatoes for processing and potatoes for the 
fresh market differ little in growing methods and field costs. A 
portion of the potato crop is marketed immediately upon harvesting. 
This would include all potatoes consumed or processed during the 
production period. Most potatoes, however, are moved directly from 
the field into storage, mostly farm storage. With respect to process-— 
ing potatoes, the processor frequently uses public storage facilities. 
Before marketing, the grower sorts the stored potatoes to eliminate 
bruised and diseased stock; this shrinkage is estimated by Statistics 
Canada at 20 per cent of Canadian output. Processing potatoes are 
sold in bulk, usually to nearby plants. Farmers may also sell their 
fresh market potatoes in bulk to packing plants for consumer pre- 
packing. Not infrequently, large growers will do the packing them- 
selves. Fresh market potatoes are marketed in 5-1lb., 10-lb., 20-l1b., 
50-lb., and 75-lb. bags. Seed potatoes are normally sold in the 
larger-sized bags only. 


The potato is a storable vegetable with the storage period 
running from the conclusion of the main harvesting period., i.e., 
September-October, to approximately late May. Although some domestic 
potatoes are stored beyond the end of May, such potatoes usually 
suffer deterioration in quality, In any event, the amount in storage 
beyond May is very small. 
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ACREAGE, YIELD, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


The area devoted to potato production in Canada declined 
from an average of 290,360 acres in 1961-65 to 263,950 acres in 1971- 
74, (see Table 1). This decline was primarily attributable to a 
reduction in acreages in Ontario and Quebec. It should be noted 
that while the total Canadian acreage under potatoes increased in 
1973 and 1974, it was still below the average for 1961-65. 


Whereas the area under crop declined between 1961-65 and 
1971-74, yields, as measured by pounds per acre, increased steadily 
from 15,854 pounds to 18,510 pounds - a rise of 16.8 per cent. Ona 
provincial basis, yields during 1971-74 ranged from a low of 13,283 
pounds in Manitoba to 22,667 pounds in British Columbia. Ontario was 
the only province where the average yield during 1971-74 was lower 
than that in 1961-65. 


The steady improvement in yields per acre between 1961-65 
and 1971-74 compensated for the decline in acreage with the result 
that total average Canadian production during this period increased 
from 4.60 billion pounds to 4.89 billion pounds. In 1974, the 
potato crop reached the record level of 5.51 billion pounds, an 
increase of 19.8 per cent over the average for 1961-65, despite a 
total acreage some 2.7 per cent below the 1961-65 level. 


Average farm values per pound remained the same during the 
sixties. It was not until 1972 and 1973 that as a result of below 
average crops, the average return to the farmer increased. The high 
level of the 1974 crop, however, resulted in a sharp decline in 
average grower prices, from 5.2 cents in 1973 to 2.9 cents. This 
decline was particularly evident in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. The total farm value of the 1974 crop was some 44 per 
cent below that of the preceding year. Despite these year-to-year 
fluctuations in prices to the farmer the average for the period 1971- 
74 has been well above that of the 1960s which combined with the 
small increase in total output, has meant that the total farm value 
of Canadian potato production has grown from an average of $94 million 
in 1961-65 to $159 million in 1971-74, an increase of some 70 per 
cent. 


Potatoes are grown commercially in all provinces; however, 
of 366,128 farms reporting in the 1971 Census, only 12,447 or approxi- 
mately 3.5 per cent, produced potatoes for sale. As indicated in 
Table 2, the total acreage of cultivated land devoted to potato 
growing in 1971 was less than 1 per cent of the total acreage under 
crops. In terms of land use, potatoes are most important in the 
three provinces of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfound- 
land. In New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island potatoes account for 
18.4 and 13.3 per cent of the total acreage under crops, respectively. 
Potatoes also account for a high proportion of total crop land in 
Newfoundland, but the 1,194 acres are commercially insignificant. 
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Acreage as a Percentage of Total Acreage 


Under Crops, by Province, 1971 


Farm Value as a Percentage of Total Farm 
Cash Receipts and of Cash Receipts from 


Potatoes, as 


Total Acreage 
Under Crops 


L3e 
13. 

Lk. 
18. 


Per Cent of 


Potatoes, 
Per Cent of 


Or FPP Lew 


Qe 


— ly — 


Total Total 
Acreage Potato 
Province Under Crops Area 
- acres - 
Nfld. 8,698 1,194 
Piiteks 3545199 46,752 
Nos 224,226 3,487 
N.B. PLL PM GD | 59,421 
Que. 43305252 47.539 
Ont. Pa: Yol- Solo Bo) 40,055 
Man. 9,124,994 32,678 
Sask. 27s 341,459 3H20) 
Alta. 18,093,388 264139 
a se ( 1092, 637 9, 083 
Canna 68,768,108 269,619 
(a) Includes data for Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Census of Canada, 1971. 
Table 3: Potatoes: 
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i923 
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978,649 
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Receipts 
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2200 
47,376 
99,404 
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In 1973, 72 per cent of Canadian potato acreage and produc- 
tion was accounted for by four provinces: Prince Edward Island with 
16.1 per cent of acreage and 20.1 per cent of production, New Bruns- 
wick 20.3 and 21.6 per cent, Quebec 19.2 and 15.3 per cent, and 
Ontario 16.0 and 15.3 per cent. However, in terms of total farm cash 
receipts and of cash receipts from all crops the potato crop was 
immensely more important to Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
than to the other two provinces (see Table 3). In the two Maritime 
Provinces potatoes represented in 1973 approximately 83 per cent of 
field crop receipts and over 40 per cent of total farm cash receipts, 
whereas in Quebec and Ontario the corresponding figures were respec- 
tively 22.5 and 2.3 per cent and 5.0 and 1.6 per cent. 


In western Canada, Manitoba possessed the largest potato 
acreage, amounting to 35,000 acres in 1974, which, as for all western 
provinces, accounted for less than 1 per cent of all crop land. In 
terms of income the importance of potatoes is somewhat greater, but 
even then its significance is limited. In British Columbia they 
accounted for only 3.5 per cent of total farm receipts. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The data on the supply and disposition of potatoes in 
Tables 4a and 4b are basically those reported by Statistics Canada. 
Imports and exports of processed potatoes in fresh equivalent weight 
were calculated by the Board. Fresh potato imports for processing 
were estimated for the years 1961-62 to 1972-73 as comprising 5 per 
cent of all potatoes utilized by processors. However, in 1973-74 and 
1974-75 amounts of 90 million and 70 million pounds respectively were 
added to the normal 5 per cent to reflect the unusually high imports 
of fresh potatoes into the Atlantic region in those years (see 
Appendix Table 9). The total supply available for processing was 
estimated at 1.5 billion pounds for 1974-75, an increase of 5 per 
cent over the previous year. 


Of the annual average of 4.89 billion pounds of potatoes 
produced in Canada during 1971-74, appoximately 1.87 billion pounds 
or 38.4 per cent was for domestic fresh market consumption, 1.20 
billion pounds, 24.6 per cent was consumed in processed form, 0.34 
billion pounds, or 7.1 per cent, was exported, .49 billion pounds, or 
10 per cent, was used for seed, and the remaining .98 billion pounds 
and 20 per cent represented shrinkage (see Appendix Table 1 for 
supply and disposition ratios). This utilization pattern is markedly 
different from that of 1961-65 when fresh consumption and exports 
were relatively much more important, 48.1 and 9.2 per cent respec- 
tively, and consumption in processed form much less, only 10.5 per 
cent. 


Total domestic disappearance of all potatoes in Canada 
amounted to 4.89 billion pounds during the period 1971-74 consisting 
of 4.54 billion pounds, or 92.9 per cent, produced domestically, and 
349 million pounds, or 7.1 per cent of imports. Compared to the 
period 1961-65 domestic disappearance increased by 10.2 per cent 
while production increased by only 6.1 per cent. This was due to a 
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relative decline in exports, from 9.2 per cent of production to 7.1 
per cent, and a relative rise in imports from 5.8 per cent of domestic 
disappearance to 7.1 per cent. The share of the overall domestic 
market held by Canadian growers is still well over 90 per cent but 
has been declining. Consumption of processed potatoes increased its 
share of the market from 12.8 per cent to 28.2 per cent, while con- 
sumption of fresh market potatoes diminished in importance from 

52.6 per cent to 40.9 per cent. Total consumption, on a per capita 
basis, has on average declined during the 1970s, indicating that 
growth in consumption is dependent on growth in population. Per 
capita consumption of processed potatoes has increased and that of 
fresh market potatoes has diminished. 


Production of seed potatoes averaged 682 million pounds 
during 1971-74 of which 196 million pounds were exported and 486 
million pounds were used domestically. Production of seed potatoes 
dropped by 15 per cent from the average level of 803 million pounds 
in 1961-65; exports of seed potatoes declined over this period from 
224 million pounds, as did domestic use, from 586 million pounds. 
Imports of seed potatoes have risen since 1961-65, but, at an average 
level of 9.1 million pounds during 1971-74, represented less than 
2 per cent of total Canadian usage of seed potatoes. 


During the period under review the utilization of potatoes 
for processing and the consumption of potatoes in the processed form 
has more than doubled. Processing of potatoes in Canada rose from an 
average of 525 million pounds in 1961-65 to 1.37 billion pounds in 
1971-74. Domestic production of potatoes for processing increased 
rapidly as well, by some 150 per cent, but imports of fresh potatoes 
for processing rose at an even faster pace. Canadian processors 
purchased as much as 12 and 10 per cent of their total acquirements 
in 1973-74 and 1974-75 from foreign suppliers, compared with an 
estimated 5 per cent in 1972-73. Consumption of potatoes in the 
processed form increased by 143.3 per cent from 567 million pounds 
during 1961-65 to 1.4 billion pounds in 1971-74. The share of this 
market supplied by processed imports, in fresh equivalent weight, has 
declined steadily from 12.8 per cent during 1961-65, to 10.0 per cent 
in 1966-70 and to 4.8 per cent in 1971-74. Canadian growers have 
lost ground in the Canadian market for processing potatoes not because 
of increasing import competition from already processed potatoes but 
rather due to greater competition from fresh potatoes imported for 
processing. 


Total consumption of fresh market potatoes has dropped by 
14.4 per cent, from 2.3 billion pounds in 1961-65 to an average of 
2 billion pounds in 1971-74. Domestic growers supply the bulk of 
this large, but declining market, although their share has been 
reduced somewhat from 94.8 to 93.8 per cent. It should be noted that 
the 6.2 per cent import penetration during 1971-74, as against the 
lower 5.2 per cent during 1961-65, was influenced by the relatively 
high imports during the poor 1972 crop. Furthermore, as shown in 
Appendix Table 2 imports of fresh potatoes have increased their share 
of the market particularly during the months of July and August when 
apparently supplies of the old stock are running out and offerings of 
new potatoes are unavailable or inadequate. During the months of 
September through April imports supply less than 3 per cent of the 
market. 
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Except for the Maritime Provinces the consumption or dispo- 
sition of potatoes in the fresh market tends to occur within the 
province in which they are grown. Information collected by the Board 
(based on unload data) indicated, for example, that 81 per cent of 
the fresh market consumption of domestic potatoes in British Columbia 
in 1974 were of British Columbia origin; the remaining 19 per cent 
were from Alberta. In Manitoba, 9/7 per cent of the domestic potatoes 
for the fresh market were grown in Manitoba. On the other hand, 
there was a considerable movement of potatoes for the domestic market 
out of the Maritimes to Quebec and Ontario but not beyond the Ontario- 
Manitoba border. In Quebec, in 1974, some 70 per cent of the supply 
of domestic potatoes for the fresh market originated in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick; for Ontario from the same two sources the 
corresponding figure was 72 per cent. This movement of potatoes from 
the Maritimes to the central region (Ontario and Quebec) is in contrast 
to the trend of shipments of all other major vegetable crops, which 
tend to move from central Canada to the Maritimes. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Canada imported an average of 9.1 million pounds of seed 
potatoes during the period 1971-74, less than 2 per cent of its total 
seed requirements. For phytosanitary reasons imports of seed potatoes 
come exclusively from the United States. Imports are concentrated in 
the months of March to June inclusive, or just prior to, and during, 
the domestic planting season (as illustrated in Appendix Table 6). 
Over 70 per cent of all seed potato imports in 1974 entered western 
Canada, equally divided in that year between Manitoba and British 
Columbia, (see Appendix Table 5). Part of the explanation for the 
greater dependence of western, especially Manitoba, growers on 
imported seed potatoes is that seed for red-skinned varieties, in 
demand in that province, are not generally available elsewhere in 
Canada. Imports into that province have been declining, however, 
while imports of seed potatoes into British Columbia and New Brunswick 
have increased. 


Exports of seed potatoes, on a crop year basis, averaged 
195.7 million pounds, down from 223.8 million pounds in 1961-65, and 
260.3 million pounds in 1966-70. Exports are concentrated in the 
five-month period November to March. Principal markets for Canadian 
seed potatoes are the United States, Greece, Cuba, Venezuela, and 
Uruguay. The United States has been Canada's largest customer of 
seed potatoes; it took 40.6 per cent of all exports in 1974. As 
shown in Table 5, Canada is a substantial net exporter of seed 
potatoes, but the export surplus has been diminishing. Canada is the 
major exporter of seed potatoes to the United States; small volumes 
have also been imported into that country from Mexico and Guyana. 


The Atlantic Provinces, especially New Brunswick, account 
for most of Canada's exports of seed potatoes. In calendar year 
1974, this region exported 147.6 million pounds or 83 per cent of the 
Canadian total. 


(1) Data pertaining to exports of seed potatoes can be found in 
Appendix Tables 11, 12, and 13. 
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Imports of fresh potatoes other than seed potatoes have 
increased from an average of 174.5 million pounds during the period 
1961-65 to an average of 273.6 million pounds in 1971-74. June and 
July are the two months of largest imports. At this time of the year 
the quality and quantity of the "old" stock of potatoes are dimin- 
ishing and the Canadian consumer, unable to buy early domestic new 
potatoes, purchases the imported varieties. Lately imports during 
other months of the year have increased as well; this reflects the 
shipments of potatoes for processing, which were brought in on a more 
regular basis. 


The central region (Ontario and Quebec) and the western 
region have traditionally accounted for most of the imports of fresh 
table potatoes. Imports of processing potatoes into New Brunswick 
have, however, greatly increased Atlantic region imports. 


Canadian imports of fresh potatoes come almost entirely from 
the United States. In 1974, for the first time during the period 
under study, a small volume was brought in from the United Kingdom. 
Based on information with respect to unloads of imported potatoes, 
(see Appendix Table 10), California is the largest exporter of fresh 
market potatoes to Canada, with Virginia ranking next; the latter is 
the major source of Atlantic and central region imports. It is 
evident that the major producing states, namely Idaho, Washington, 
Maine, North Dakota, and Minnesota, which have marketing seasons 
substantially the same as Canada, are not the most important suppliers 
of fresh market potatoes. This substantiates the earlier view that 
most imports of fresh market potatoes are early new potatoes. 

Imported fresh processing potatoes come primarily from Maine. 


It should be noted that western Canadian producers face 
particularly acute competitive pressure in the marketing of potatoes. 
While comparatively high yield producers, they do not nearly attain 
the levels achieved by producers in the neighbouring State of Washing- 
ton, with resultant significant disparities in production costs and 
prices. The problem of potato imports into western Canada, which have 
risen significantly, is exacerbated by reason of product differentia-— 
tion by Washington State producers, who have segregated larger-sized 
baking potatoes. These are sold at premium prices in the United 
States while the smaller potatoes or "strippers" are sold at lower 
prices. Canadian potatoes are not marketed as to weight but rather as 
to minimum size. Thus, "strippers" weighing a maximum of 7 ounces 
each can meet the grade requirements of a minimum diameter of 2 inches 
for Canada No. 1 long potatoes. Because of these grading differences 
imported "strippers,'' a low price product in the United States, com- 
pete effectively with Canada No. 1 potatoes. 


In the absence of any corrective action, this "stripper" 
problem will persist. In any event, the basic difference in produc- 
tivity between these two contiguous areas is likely to result in con- 
tinuing market difficulties particularly in the light of the sizable 
increases in acreage which have occurred in Washington during the past 
five years. 
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Exports of fresh table potatoes show a declining trend; 
they averaged 167.0 million pounds during 1961-65, 116 million pounds 
during 1966-70 and 88.5 million pounds during 1971-74. The drop in 
export sales was entirely the result of a contraction in markets 
other than the United States, which has since 1972 become our major 
market (see Appendix Table 16). The loss of other export markets may 
be the result of the generally higher potato prices in recent years 
as well as increased competition in traditional Canadian markets. 

The Atlantic region has always been the largest exporter of fresh 
table potatoes; the recent loss of overseas markets has particularly 
affected this region's exports. The high level of exports to the 
United States in 1974 reflected increased shipments from all regions 
but especially from the central and western regions, which have a 
better chance to enter the U.S. market at lower tariff rates because 
of earlier harvesting. 


Trade in processed potatoes, in fresh equivalent weight, as 
shown in Table 5, indicates an increase in exports and a modest 
decline in imports. As a result a deficit averaging 41.6 million 
pounds in 1961-65 dropped to 6.5 million pounds in 1971-74. The 
Canadian trade balance on all potatoes has, however, deteriorated; an 
export surplus averaging 166.8 million pounds during the years 1961- 
65 turned into an average import deficit of 4.9 million pounds during 
1971-74. 


Table 5: Potatoes: Balance of Trade, Crop Years, 1961-65, 
1971-72 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
1961-65 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1971-74 
- million lb. - 


picecnn 72 

Ege 167.0 65.8 83.0 102.8 102.5 88.5 
Imp. aes 205.7 66 10 292.9 399.6 973 6 
Bal. C1725)" (13980)e- ees. 0) ICIOOMD SNC 2O7Ei) BSCS 
Processed (Fresh Equivalent) 

Exp. 6b) Be 3280 Bees 4309 116.9 60.3 
Imp. 7227 see 59.9 94.5 67.0 66.8 
Bal. (ATL) Ciae7) Ghee (50.6) 49.9 (a6n5) 
Seed 

Ep 224.1 181.1 220.1 201.4 180.2 195%? 
Imp. Bin 6 8.6 8.8 ine 9.1 
baie DiSES Gee AGL aS 192.6 168.8 YANG 
Tota. 

Exp. 6b) 422.2 278.9 351.4 348.1 399.6 344.5 
Imp. Daas 259.0 Boag 396.1 408.0 349.4 
Bale Awe: 19.9 [6g 0 Ca4820) Caney) Kero) 


(a) Includes imports for fresh market and fresh potatoes for 
processing. 
(b) Includes re-exports. 


Source: Tables 4a and 4b. 
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PRICES 


The average farm value per pound of all potatoes grown in 
Canada has, as shown in Table 1, risen markedly in recent years, from 
an annual average of 1.8 cents during 1966-70 to 3.3 cents in 1971- 
74. The 1973 crop saw an all time high of 5.2 cents per pound. 
Overproduction, both in Canada and the United States, arising from 
the record 1974 crop, resulted in a sharp drop in farm values for 
that year to 2.9 cents per pound. However, the farm value recovered 
in 1975 to 5.2 cents per pound. 


The Board was unable to obtain a breakdown of this average 
annual return to the grower for all potatoes between seed potatoes, 
fresh table potatoes, and processing potatoes. It was noted earlier 
that on a field-run basis the cost of producing seed potatoes is 
somewhat higher than that for potatoes for the fresh market or process- 
ing potatoes. This would mean that, in the long run, in order to 
realize a similar return to the grower for labour and management for 
both seed potatoes and table potatoes, that the average price to the 
grower for seed potatoes would also have to be somewhat higher. 


Prices to the grower fluctuate during the marketing season, 
especially those for fresh market table potatoes; data with respect 
to such seasonal fluctuation, comparable to the figures for average 
farm value per pound, were not available. Evidence indicates that 
prices at the beginning of the crop year, for early new potatoes, are 
relatively high. As the crop is harvested in increasing quantities, 
farm returns drop and level out. As marketing from storage commences, 
and as storage costs and shrinkage losses mount, returns to the 
farmer tend to increase, the extent of such an increase depending on 
general supply-demand conditions. 


The returns to the grower for processing potatoes are 
normally determined by contract. Processing potatoes are normally 
sold field-graded, f.o.b. or delivered, with delivery either at the 
company warehouse or at a public storage facility. Sample information 
obtained by the Board suggests that farmers received about $3.00 a 
hundredweight for processing potatoes for 1974-75. Imports of fresh 
potatoes into New Brunswick during the crop year 1973-74, believed to 
be almost entirely processing potatoes, averaged $3.50 per hundred- 
weight, substantially below the average farm value of $5.20 for 
growers in New Brunswick in that year. 


For the purpose of comparing the price of imported fresh 
market potatoes with the domestic product, the Board examined 1974 
weekly wholesale-to-retail prices on the Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver markets; these are summarized in Table 6. 
More detailed weekly wholesale quotations are presented in Appendix 
Tables 17a and 17b. It is readily apparent that the wholesale price 
of domestic fresh market potatoes is well above the average farm 
value. This is because the wholesale price, in addition to the 
wholesaler's mark-up, also includes the cost of packaging and packag- 
ing materials, freight and miscellaneous other costs. Furthermore, 
the price of domestic potatoes follows the month-to-month pattern 
outlined above in each of the five markets, i.e., relatively high 
prices for early new potatoes in June and July, sharply lower prices 
during the peak production months, followed by rising prices during 
the storage season. 


‘q/I pue B/T SeTqeL xtpueddy :a01n0g 
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6°L 1°8 - 7°9 = Ts = oy - eG "AON 
yl 8°9 = 7°9 - °C - 6°4 - 7°G °390 
- - 8°9 9°¢ - fo AS = eas - | eG *qydas 
- - 6°L eas 8°6 6°S 1°8 rey) c°OT g°Z *3ny 
- - 9°OT €°6 €°OT 8°9 0°6 8°8 4° ET fot AqTne 
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Quotations for imported fresh market potatoes are, as would 
be expected, not available on a year-round basis because the volumes 
of such imports are not sufficient to establish them during the heart 
of the Canadian marketing period. Available price information indi- 
cates that, generally speaking, wholesale prices of imported potatoes 
are higher than for domestic potatoes. This reflects the fact that 
imports are mostly new potatoes. This differential in perceived 
quality and price would appear to increase as the end of the marketing 
season approaches in May. After domestic new potatoes appear on the 
market, the wholesale price of imports drops rapidly, to a level 
competitive with the domestic product, as on the Vancouver market, or 
imports disappear effectively from the market. 


The data on the landed cost of imported fresh potatoes, and 
its breakdown into the cost of such imports f.o.b., the cost of 
freight, brokerage, etc., and the cost of duty, are presented in 
Table 7 and Appendix Tables 18a and 18b. The cost of freight, 
brokerage and other transportation charges is much greater than the 
cost of the duty. Freight and other costs provide more protection 
against imports for growers supplying local or regional markets than 
does the duty; for growers shipping interregionally, who must incur 
considerable transportation costs themselves, the duty is the main 
source of protection. This applies particularly to growers in the 
Atlantic region, who ship a very large proportion of their potato 
crop into central Canada. 


Table 7: Average Landed Cost of Imported Potatoes in Toronto, 


Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, 
Cost Brokerage, Total 
P20. De etc. Duty Landed Cost 


- range in ¢ per lb. - 


Toronto 197 Z 2.6- 4.6 1.4-3.0 0.4 Bre oe WEAN! 
1973 6.6- 9.7 15=3%5:0 0.4 8.7-11.9 
1974 6.5-13.0 2.6-2.9 0.4 9.8-16.3 
Montreal 1974 6.0="922 1.7-4.1 igi 8.4-12.8 
Winnipeg 1974 6.3-19..5 2.3-4.1 0.4 9.0-22.4 
Vancouver 1974 4.0-16.0 0.9-6.3 0.4 os et Eo PK) 


Source: Appendix Tables 18a and 18b. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Potato output in the United States reached a record 34.2 
billion pounds in 1974. Canadian production in the same year - also 
a record - was 5.5 billion pounds. While production in Canada was 
only about a seventh of U.S. potato production, on a per capita basis 
it was much greater, 246 as against 164 pounds. Comparing the 
periods 1966-70 and 1971-74 average annual production in the United 
States has increased from 30.9 to 31.4 billion pounds, or by 1.6 per 
cent, while that in Canada declined by 6.5 per cent. Processing 
accounts for a much larger proportion of potato production in the 
United States than in Canada; in 1971 and 1972 about 44 per cent as 
against 28 per cent. 


In a previous Sheek ad the Board made a number of obser- 
vations concerning commercial potato production in the United States 
in the early 1950s vis-a-vis such production in Canada. At that time 
the Board stated that U.S. growers achieved greater yields per acre. 
For the period 1971-74, the average U.S. yield was 23,523 pounds per 
acre (which includes the State of Washington's rather remarkable 
41,410 pounds); this represents an increase of 8.7 per cent over the 
average 1966-70 yield. During 1971-74, Canada's average yield was 
18,510 pounds. Although this was a 9.6 per cent improvement over the 
average yield for 1967-70, it was still 27 per cent below the U.S. 
average. 


The average 1971-74 yield of 22,361 pounds in the major 
producing provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island is a 
more favourable 90 per cent of the yield obtained in Maine, 24,755 
pounds, traditionally the most important source of competition for 
those two provinces. At the same time, there is a marked disparity 
between British Columbia's 22,667 pounds and neighbouring Washington's 
41,410 pounds. 


The Board at that time further noted that the greater U.S. 
yields were achieved with less labour because of greater mechaniza-—- 
tion. However, a report prepared for the Board with respect to this 
Reference states that ''the potato industry in Canada is as advanced 
as anywhere in the world. Mechanization, beginning with seeding, 
fertilizer banding, spraying for disease, insects, and weeds, on 
through to harvesting ... is next to none." 


Although the degree of mechanization is probably now as 
great as in the United States, it would appear probable that the 
initial purchase costs and operating expenditures associated with 
mechanical equipment are less per unit of production (acre, pound, 
bushel) in the United States, due to what appears to be substantially 
larger individual potato farms in the United States. 


The existence of larger farms in potato production in the 
United States was also noted in the Tariff Board's 1955 report on 
potatoes. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Census 
of Agriculture, there were, in 1949, a total of 13,079 potato farms 
with 25 acres or more. These larger farms represented 2 per cent of 
total commercial potato growers and accounted for 53 per cent of the 


(1) Tariff Board Report on Reference No. 117 - Potatoes, Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa, 1955, p. 20. 
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total harvested potato acreage. The growing concentration of produc- 
tion into larger farm units is well illustrated by similar data for 
1969 when the 10,614 farms with 25 or more acres, or 9.8 per cent of 
total potato farms, were responsible for 91 per cent of the total 
harvested potato acreage. A direct comparison by year and farm size 
with Canada is not possible due to different reporting years and a 
different breakdown by farm size; however, the data for 1966 serves 
to illustrate that production is far less concentrated on larger 
farms in Canada. In that year, there were 3,337 farms reported to 
have 17.4 or more acres under potatotes and these represented 2 per 
cent of total farms and 61 per cent of total acreage. And while this 
constituted a significant improvement over the 2,415 potato growers 
in that size group in 1956, and further improvements in this respect 
have, no doubt, taken place since that item, it would appear that 
Canadian potato production, relative to the U.S. industry, continues 
to be marked by farms of smaller average size. 


The Board has been advised that in the State of Washington, 
in 1976, some 85 per cent of the growers have farms ranging from 500 
to 800 acres, each; the remaining 15 per cent have 1,000 acres or 
more, while two of these large grower-processors have some 15,000 
acres between them. 


Finally, it was observed that in the early 1950s, U.S. 
producers grew potatoes at a lower cost than Canadian growers. In 
most instances this continues to be so. Many growing regions in the 
United States have the cost advantages associated with producing more 
than one crop per year; however, this does not apply to Maine, Idaho, 
Washington, and North Dakota, which, like Canada, have one crop only. 
Economies of scale resulting from larger farms in the United States 
would serve to lower unit costs in several areas, e.g., Washington, 
notwithstanding a single crop. On the other hand, a comparison of 
actual sample production costs available for New Brunswick, Maine and 
western New York for the late 1960s indicate that per pound produc-— 
tion costs in those three areas were all of the same order of magnitude. 


An examination of long run average farm values, or returns 
to growers, suggests that these were, on the whole, about the same in 
the United States as in Canada, and have grown at about the same 
rate. Average farm values per pound were 2.1 cents and 1.8 cents in 
the United States and Canada respectively during the period 1966-70 
and 3.4 cents and 3.3 cents during 1971-74. The fact that the 
average gross return to the grower in the two countries is roughly 
the same, while such factors as yields and storage suggest higher 
production costs in Canada would appear to indicate that the return 
‘to labour, including the return to labour and management of the 
grower himself, is probably less in Canada. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Seed potatoes are classified under tariff item 7120-1 which 
is described in the tariff schedule as follows: 


BIB: M.F.N. Gen 
Seed potatoes for propagating 
purposes, under such regu- 
lations as the Minister may 
prescribe, i. a2<se9 A sistas Bis ti3 
per one hundred pounds S/o nctsee ells Cts aes .aCLSe 


Tariff item 7120-1 contains no provision for the application of a 
seasonal duty and therefore the duty indicated is applicable year 
round. This item is not included in that section of the tariff 
dealing with fresh vegetables, but in that part concerned with seeds 
and plants for propagation. Imports of seed potatoes are dutiable on 
a net weight basis; unlike most fresh vegetables the weight of the 
package is not included in the weight for duty. 


The present tariff on seed potatoes has been in effect 
since 1957. Prior to 1957, seed potatoes were free of duty under all 
three tariffs. Tariff item 7120-1 is not bound under GATT. 


Fresh potatoes, other than seed potatoes and other than 
Sweet potatoes, are classified under tariff item 8305-1: 


Diets M.E.N. Gen. 


Potatoes, in their natural state, 
n.O.p. ee @ @ 60 @ © 670 6.20. 6. © 6 @ 60 @, 0 @ @ 6 8 
per one hundred pounds 374. cts.. 37% cts. 75 cts. 


Tariff item 8305-1 applies therefore, to both fresh market 
potatoes and potatoes for processing. This item also contains no 
provision for the application of a seasonal duty, and therefore the 
duty is levied year round. Although potatoes are now almost exclu- 
sively used for human consumption as a vegetable, tariff item 8305-1 
is not included in the preamble preceding tariff item 8701-1, which 
provides, with respect to fresh vegetables in their natural state, 
for the inclusion of the weight of the package in the weight for 
duty; the weight for duty currently is the net weight. This item 
also does not include a reference to the provision; following tariff 
item 8731-1, for an additional duty on potatoes imported in consumer 
packs. Tariff item 8305-1 is bound under GATT. 


The present rates of duty under tariff item 8305-1 have 
existed since April 6, 1957, and have applied to imports of all 
potatoes other than seed potatoes. The history of the tariff treat- 
ment accorded to table potatoes is set forth in Table 8. 
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Table 8: Potatoes: - Tariff History 1930 to Present 


Effective Date Deke M.F.N. Gen <2 
1930, May 2°?) 

; y Genicd) Free Free Free 
19305) Sept: t2) per 100 1b. Free Free ieee 
1939s alana l 

Aug. 1 to June 14 inclusive Free 
June 15 to July 31, inclusive 


(£) per 100 1b. s/s 3cts- 
1950 June a 
Aug. 1 to June 14, inclusive 


per i100 Lh: Free Free foreTs. 
June 15 to July 31, inclusive 
per 100 1b. Free S/o Cts 15 CUS. 


JES TN open ta Eas) 
Potatoes in their natural state, 
DQ) siD s uusis: } + aaterele tisie aelasete ae 
she ee ee per 100 1b. 375 Cts. Wales cts. lowers. 
(g) New potatoes harvested between 
January 1 and June 14 (exclud- 
ing mature potatoes which have 
been stored in the ground and 
harvested during that period). 
From Jan. 1 to June 14 
per 100 lb. Free Free JO CES. 


(a) Applicable to imports from the U.S.A. until December 31, 1935. 

(b) Subject to a proviso "Provided that if any country imposes a 
duty on potatoes grown ... in and imported from Canada, an 
equal duty shall be imposed on potatoes coming into Canada 
from such country." 

(c) Proviso (b) repealed; item re-enacted, with same wording and 
rates as called for in Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement, 
Witheerrect fromeOct.. 2135 2932% 

(d) From May 2, 1936, subject to proviso "Provided that if any 
foreign country imposes on such goods the produce of the 
Dominion of Canada duties or charges more onerous than are 
prescribed in the item, duties equivalent thereto shall be 
imposed on the like goods imported into Canada from such country." 

(e) Canada-United States Trade Agreement; free entry M.F.N. also 
accorded for period June 15 to June 30, 1945, by Order-in-Council; 
same rates bound under GATT, January 1, 1948. 

(f) Statutory Change - proviso (d) struck out. 

(oe) a btem strucksout Apri lel 051959). 


In the tariff revisions which came into effect from May 2, 
1930, free entry was provided for potatoes under all tariffs, but 
this was subject to a proviso that if any country imposed a duty on 
Canadian-grown potatoes, an equal duty would be imposed on potatoes 
imported from that country. As a result of the Canada-United Kingdom 
Trade Agreement, in tariff changes effective from October 13, 1932, 
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this proviso was struck out, but a rate of duty of 75 cents per one 
hundred pounds was imposed under the General Tariff, then applicable 
to imports from the United States. After the United States became 
entitled to M.F.N. treatment, and thus to free entry for potatoes, 
the proviso respecting reciprocal rates of duty was re-introduced, 
with effect from May 2, 1936. The Canada-United States Trade Agree- 
ment, in effect from January 1, 1939, limited the effect of this 
proviso by granting unconditional free entry from August 1 in any 
year to June 14 in the following year and setting a maximum rate of 
373 cents per one hundred pounds for the period June 15 to July 31. 
These same rates were bound under GATT with effect from January l, 
1948. 


In the tariff changes of June 1, 1950, the concessionary 
rates were made statutory and the proviso respecting reciprocal rates 
was finally struck out. Consequently, from June 1, 1950 to April 5, 
1957, there were two items for potatoes, both providing free entry 
under the British Preferential Tariff and a rate of 75 cents per one 
hundred pounds under the General Tariff. Under the Most-—Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, potatoes were to be free of duty from August 1 to 
June 14, and subject to a rate of duty of 373 cents per one hundred 
pounds from June 15 to July 31, the period when Canadian new potatoes 
would be coming on the market. 


On April 6, 1957, the application of the rate of duty of 
375 cents per hundredweight was extended to cover all imports on a 
year-round basis with the exception of new potatoes harvested between 
January 1 and June 14, which entered free under B.P. and M.F.N. This 
latter item was deleted on April 10, 1959. 


The U.S. rate of duty on seed and fresh potaotes n.o.p. is, 
as in Canada, 37.5 cents per hundredweight with respect to imports 
from countries under Column 1, which includes Canada. However that 
rate applies only to the first 114 million pounds of seed and 45 
million pounds of fresh potatoes; thereafter the rate of duty doubles. 
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The relevant tariff items in the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States are as follows: 


Rates of Duty 


1 2 
Potatoes, white or Irish: 
Seed certified by a responsible officer or 
agency of a foreign government in accord- 
ance with official rules and regulations to 
have been grown and approved especially 
for use as seed, in containers marked with 
the foreign government's official certified 
seed potato tags: 
137.20 For not over 114,000,000 pounds 
entered during the 12-month 
period beginning September 15 
LT ative y Ga Dimer sretstc le ere devets. caves ares BieRoOG per 75¢ per 
100 lbs. 100 lbs. 
S75 Z2tonO ther? 224-4 Diora Be talechdic te Vette teks wate cate 75¢ per 75¢ per 
100 lbs. LOO.ibs: 
137.25 Other than such certified seed: 
For not over 45,000,000 pounds 
and such additional quantity 
as may be allowed pursuant to 
headnote 2 of this part, entered 
during the 12-month period 
beginning September 15 in any 
WEAT RE: Bis were eee Grater ets ere Perera ree Sie oC per 75¢ per 
LO00gl bs: 100 lbs. 
IS 7226 OER G re Cece eee eee re sine. 75¢ per 75¢ per 
100 lbs. 100" lbs: 


The Canadian Horticuitural Council proposed that the 
specific duty under the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation 
Tariff remain at 373 cents per hundredweight for both seed and fresh 
potatoes until the level of imports, in any 12-month period commending 
April 1, had reached 30 million pounds of seed potatoes and 10 million 
pounds of fresh potatoes; on imports exceeding those levels, in any 
one year, it was suggested that the duty be 75 cents per hundred- 
weight. The Council also recommended that fresh potatoes when 
imported in packages weighing 10 pounds or less be added to those 
vegetables subject to an additional duty in the proviso following 
tariff item 8731-1. It proposed that this additional duty, currently 
Spec Mer sNaese bel raicedetoulO: pic. ME .Na;s. thise recommendation as 
dealt with elsewhere in this report. 


The Council did not make any suggestion as with respect to 
a minimum ad valorem duty for seed and fresh potatoes, or with respect 
to the inclusion of the weight of the package in the net weight for 
duty. The establishment of a separate tariff item for processing 
potatoes was also not brought before the Board. 
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Table 9 illustrates the decline in the degree of protection 
provided by the specific duty in recent years from the average ad 
valorem equivalent of 11.7 per cent during the 1966-70 period to 
6.9 per cent in 1975. From the above data, it would appear that a 
specific duty of 75 cents per hundred pounds in 1975 would have been 
necessary in order to realize an ad valorem equivalent 
equal to the 1966-70 average. 


Table 9: Potatoes: Average Ad Valorem Equivalent of M.F.N. 
specifte Duty .a1960-/0 toelg/5 


Ad Valorem 
Equivalent 
Price .0.D. Moran: or MEIN: 
Year Dutiable Specific Duty Specific Duty 
¢/ ib. Oy 1 bie yi 
Average 
1966-70 32 0.375 A 
1971 3.0 Ova75 res 
1972 3.6 OnS75 10.4 
1973 ae O2375 6.6 
1974 6.4 O75 Dies 
1975 5.4 Q2375 6.9 
Average 
1971-75 pe 0.375 Phage 


Source: Appendix Table 20. 


Rising prices have also reduced the degree of tariff 
protection afforded by the specific duty to growers of seed potatoes 
(see Appendix Table 21). The duty of 37% cents per hundredweight was 
equivalent to 12.9 per cent on an average f.o.b. price of 2.9 cents 
per pound for the period 1966-70, while for the period 1971-75, on an 
average import price of seed potatoes of 4.2 cents per pound, the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific duty was 8.9 per cent; in 1974, in 
fact, it was only 6.6 per cent. To realize an ad valorem equivalent 
equal to the average of the 1966-70 period, 12.9 per cent, on the 
basis of an average 1974 import price of 5.7 cents per pound a 
specific duty of 733 cents per hundredweight would be required. 


The proposal of the Horticultural Council for the establish- 
ment of a two-tier duty of 373 and 75 cents per hundredweight under 
the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff for both 
seed and fresh potatoes was in part aimed at obtaining the same level 
of protection as that received by U.S. potato growers. If the 
Council's recommendation were to be implemented, there would be 
little likelihood that the higher rate of duty would come into effect 
on seed potatoes because total imports of seed potatoes are unlikely 
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to reach a level of 30 million pounds; annual imports of seed potatoes 
have not exceeded 13.5 million pounds. On the other hand, if, as 
proposed, the higher rate of duty were to apply to fresh potato 
imports in excess of 10 million pounds, the higher duty would undoubt- 
edly come into effect before the end of April, the first month of the 
proposed duty year, as imports during that month exceeded that level 
(see Appendix Table 8). Based on total fresh imports of 277.8 million 
pounds from April 1973 to March 1974, the higher duty would apply to 
approximately 96 per cent of total imports. Actually, the Council's 
proposal amounts to a doubling of the level of protection for fresh 
potatoes. 


The following arguments might be advanced in support of an 
increase in the specific duty. Such an increase recommends itself 
from the viewpoint of recovering protection lost as a result of 
higher prices. A significantly higher specific duty might slow down 
the recent growth in import penetration, especially of fresh potatoes 
for processing; imports have increased their overall share of the 
Canadian market for fresh potatoes from 5.1 per cent in 1961-65 to 
7.2 per cent in 1974-75, an increase of 26 per cent. While imports 
represent a small proportion of the market even | per cent of the 
market is worth between $1.5 and $2.0 million to Canadian growers in 
gross income. Furthermore, an increase in the tariff, from 373 to 75 
cents per hundredweight, would have a favourable impact on growers 
incomes; assuming a constant share of the domestic market for fresh 
potatoes held by imports, the maximum benefit to growers is estimated 
at $11.1 million or about $40 per acre for each of the 279,000 acres 
under potatoes in 1974-75. If realized this would have a position 
impact particularly on the economies of Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick, for which potatoes are an important crop. 


Of course an increase in the specific duty from 373 to 75 
cents per hundredweight, could increase the cost of this staple to 
the Canadian consumer by some $17.4 million per year, or $3.16 per 
family of four. Moreover, the reduction in the degree of import 
penetration, as a result of the higher level of tariff protection for 
fresh potatoes, could be minimal because imports supply only some 
7 per cent of the domestic market, and because a large proportion of 
the imports are premium-priced new potatoes, which will largely be 
insensitive to a modest increase in duty. It is likely that some of 
the increased imports in recent years reflected a temporary supply 
deficiency rather than a more basic change in the cost of production 
differential between Canadian and United States potato growers. 
These general considerations apply, as well, to seed potatoes. 


The erosion of the level of protection provided by the 
specific duty on potatoes has already been pointed out. The intro- 
duction of a minimum ad valorem rate, along with the specific duty, 
should serve to prevent further erosion. In the case of a specific 
duty of 373 cents per hundredweight the minimum ad valorem duty for 
seed potatoes, based on an average import price in 19/73 of 5./7 cents 
per pound, would be about 6 per cent. With a specific duty of 75 
cents or 55 cents per hundredweight the minimum ad valorem duty would 
be about 13 per cent or 10 per cent, respectively. 
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The minimum ad valorem rate for fresh potatoes presents 
some difficulties because imports of fresh potatoes comprise both 
those entered for the fresh market and for processing. These potatoes 
have quite different import values - in 1974 processing potatoes were 
imported at an estimated average price of 3.6 cents per pound while 
fresh market potatoes averaged at least double that price. The 
present specific duty thus provides a much higher level of protection 
for potatoes for processing compared to those entered for fresh 
market sale. If the existing specific duty of 374 cents (per 
hundredweight) is retained, the minimum ad valorem rate would be 10 
per cent for processing potatoes as against 5 per cent for fresh 
market potatoes. With a specific duty of 55 cents, the minimum ad 
valorem rate would be 15 per cent for processing potatoes and 7% per 
cent for fresh market potatoes. These minimum rates would be 20 p.c. 
and 10 p.¢., respectively; witha specifienduty cof -/5icents. 


A separate tariff item for processing potatoes would, thus, 
appear to have a number of advantages. It would take into account 
the differences in the ad valorem equivalent for processing and fresh 
market potatoes. Furthermore, a separate tariff item would permit 
more accurate monitoring of imports of processing potatoes. 


A tariff item for potatoes, n.o.p., applicable for fresh 
market potatoes only, would also facilitate the introduction of the 
provision regarding the additional duty for imports of fresh potaotes 
packed in individual packages weighing 10 pounds or less, since such 
an item would no longer include bulk processing potatoes. Extending 
the additional duty for consumer packs to potatoes would be in line 
with the Bord's recommendation for certain other fresh vegetables in 
this regard. To the extent that fresh market potatoes are imported 
in consumer packs, the level of protection on fresh market potatoes 
would increase, as would the cost to the consumer. The Board does 
not have information as to what proportion of fresh market potatoes 
are entered in smaller retail packs (10 pounds or less). 


The Board also considered a seasonal tariff for potatoes; 
in season the normal duty would apply, and a lower duty or free entry 
during the off-season. It would seem that a seasonal duty for seed 
potatoes is undesirable because seed potatoes are stored until the 
next planting season, and thus require year-round protection. A 
seasonal duty would be appropriate for processing potatoes if there 
were a period during which domestic processors could not obtain their 
requirements of processing potatoes from domestic growers. There 
may, in the case of processing potatoes, be periods when imports are, 
indeed, the sole source of supply. However, due to a number of 
factors this period varies not only from one locality or region to 
another but also from year to year. It would therefore be difficult 
to determine a period for free entry for imported processing potatoes 
which would, from time to time, not adversely affect either Canadian 
growers or Canadian processors. A seasonal duty for processing 
potatoes is also at this time not necessary because the Canadian 
government at present provides remission of duties on imports of 
fresh produce by processors for processing, including potatoes, when 
such supplies were unavailable from domestic growers. 
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A seasonal duty for fresh table potatoes may not appear 
desirable as well, because it can be argued that domestic potatoes 
can be and are stored in considerable volumes until new domestic 
potatoes are available. In fact, domestic potatoes supply most of 
the Canadian market even during May and June when the old stock is 
running out and when new domestic supplies are not yet available. On 
the other hand, the quality of old potatoes in these two months has 
diminished substantially and compares quite unfavourably with that of 
imported new potatoes. Canadian consumers at that time are increas-— 
ingly switching over to the imported product even at premium prices. 


At first glance, this would seem to provide some justifica- 
tion for lower duty or free entry for new potatoes for a short period 
immediately prior to the Canadian harvesting season. Difficulties 
however could emerge in implementing such a policy, arising for 
example from the supplies of both stored and fresh potatoes available 
in the various parts of Canada and the United States, or in relation 
to the dates when harvesting commences in Canada both as between and 
within the various regions. The Board noted particularly the 
geographical differences between British Columbia and Manitoba, and 
the difficulties that might emerge in applying a lower rate of duty 
in a manner which would fit the different harvesting periods in both 
areas. Finally, it was clear that the introduction of a lower rate 
for new potatoes would necessitate the addition of a separate tariff 
item (as was done briefly in 1958), in order to prevent entry of 
stored potatoes at a lower rate of duty. 


A possible solution would be one which would permit the 
application of the duty on a year-round basis where necessary but 
would also allow free entry in any region when circumstances warrant. 
This could be done by providing an alternative of free entry while at 
the same time allowing for the application of the seasonal duty for a 
maximum period of 52 weeks. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Total production of potatoes in Canada has increased 
slightly since 1961-65 from an annual average of 4.6 billion pounds 
to an average of 4.9 billion pounds in 1971-74. The bulk of produc-— 
tion is consumed domestically; only 7.1 per cent, on average, was 
exported during 1971-74. Canadian potato growers have, in fact, 
become more dependent on the domestic market, as exports have been 
declining. Imports, including imports of processed potatoes in fresh 
equivalent weight, accounted, on average, for 7.1 per cent of total 
domestic disappearance; the share of imports was 5.8 per cent during 
the period 1961-65. The combination of declining exports and increas- 
ing imports has meant that the traditional trade surplus turned into 
a deficit in 1973-74 and 1974-75. This has affected Canadian growers 
adversely. Nevertheless, Canada is essentially self-sufficient in 
meeting its total requirements of potatoes. 


While potatoes are grown in substantial volumes in most 
provinces in Canada, they are most important in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick, in terms of their contribution to total farm cash 
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income and cash receipts from field crops. Production in these two 
provinces together comprises some 45 per cent of the total Canadian 
output and greatly exceeds regional requirements; a large proportion 
of their crop enters international and interprovincial trade, the 
latter mostly to Quebec and Ontario. 


Canada produces well in excess of its own requirements of 
seed potatoes. Production in 1971-74 averaged 682 million pounds as 
against a domestic usage of 494 million pounds. Exports amounted to 
196 million pounds and imports to 9 million pounds. Exports have, 
however, declined since 1961-65, while imports have increased, though 
the latter still account for less than 2 per cent of total domestic 
use. The small volume of imports of seed potatoes primarily enter 
into western Canada and are believed mainly to involve varieties with 
a special regional demand, which are not available from other regions 
in Canada. 


Fresh potatoes for human consumption comprise processing 
potatoes and fresh market potatoes for direct table use. The produc-— 
tion of potatoes for processing and the consumption of processed 
potatoes have expanded during the period under review, while the 
production and consumption of fresh market potatoes have declined. 


Total consumption of processed potatoes has more than 
doubled between 1961-65 and 1971-74. Processing of potatoes in 
Canada has expanded at an even greater rate, and as a result imports 
of processed potatoes lost ground in the domestic market, declining 
from 12.8 per cent in 1961-65 to 4.8 per cent in 1971-74. The bulk 
of Canadian processor requirements is purchased from Canadian potato 
growers, but in recent years imports of potatoes for processing have 
risen sharply. In 1973-74 and 1974-75, such imports were an estimated 
12 and 10 per cent, respectively, of total processor requirements, 
compared to an estimated 5 per cent for earlier years. 


The domestic market for fresh table potatoes has declined 
by about 15 per cent during the period under study. Imports increased 
their share of this market marginally, from 5.2 per cent in 1961-65 
to 6.2 per cent in 1971-74, while exports of fresh market potatoes 
dropped by nearly a half. Consequently the total demand, both export 


and domestic, for Canadian fresh market potatoes has diminished 
substantially. 


The Board is of the opinion that the erosion of the trade 
surplus in potatoes since 1961-65 reflects some slippage in the 
international trade position of Canadian growers. It is recognized, 
however, that the acceleration in this trend during the 1970s was in 
part due to a particularly poor crop in 1972. The Canadian producer 
operates under several disadvantages relative to growers in the 
United States. Domestic growers all have a short, one-crop growing 
season while some areas in the United States produce two or more 
crops. The domestic crop must be stored on average for a longer 
period. Although Canadian growers have been able to improve produc- 
tion since the Tariff Board last surveyed the industry in 1951, 
yields on average are lower in Canada than in the United States. 
Despite the additional costs these factors represent, the Canadian 
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grower has been able basically to maintain his position in the domestic 
market due to the protection offered by the duty, by the transportation 
costs on imports, and possibly, by accepting a lower net return. 
Growers in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, however, do not 
obtain the full benefit of the protection provided by transportation 
costs as they ship most of their production into export markets and 
into Quebec and Ontario. 


In view of the erosion in the level of tariff protection 
offered by the current specific duty of 3743 cents per hundredweight, 
the Board concludes that this level of protection should be raised to 
55 cents per hundredweight under both the British Preferential and 
Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, for seed potatoes, potatoes for process-— 
ing, and fresh market potatoes. It is recommended that the specific 
rate under the General Tariff remain at 75 cents per hundredweight. 


The Board takes note of the fact that the United States 
employs a two-tier tariff on potato imports into that country. 
However, the Board is of the opinion that the implementation of such 
a tariff structure by the United States is not, in itself, justifica- 
tion for the establishment of a similar structure in Canada. 


The Board also concludes that it would be desirable to 
prevent the possibility of further erosion in the value of the specific 
duty, and therefore recommends the introduction of a minimum ad 
valorem rate in addition to the specific duty. Inasmuch as the 
import price of seed potatoes and fresh market potatoes are generally 
similar, the Board feels that the minimum ad valorem for these two 
uses should be the same, 73 per cent under the British Preferential 
and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff and 10 per cent under the General 
Tariff. In recognition of the lower unit import values of potatoes 
entered for processing and hence the higher ad valorem equivalent of 
the specific duty on such potatoes, the Board also recommends the 
establishment of a separate tariff item for fresh potatoes when 
imported by processors. The tariff for this new item is recommended 
at 55 cents per hundredweight with a minimum ad valorem rate of 
Poeper cent for B.k. and oM.F.N. imports; under the Genéral’Taritr a 
specific duty of 75 cents is recommended with a minimum ad valorem 
rate of 20 per cent. The tariff item "Potatoes, in their natural 


state, n.o.p." would thus apply to potatoes for the fresh market 
only. 


The Board also concludes that there is some justification 
for making some limited provision for free entry, particularly for 
new potatoes for the fresh market during a limited period preceding 
the Canadian harvesting season but not necessarily every year. It 
therefore recommends an alternative rate of Free, but provides for 
the possibility of retaining the specific duty, or the ad valorem 
minimum, in effect for the full 52 weeks of the year. 


The Board agrees with The Canadian Horticultural Council 
that an additional duty be levied on fresh market potatoes when 
imported in individual packages. However, it recommends that such a 
duty be limited to packages weighing 5 pounds or less, and not 10 
pounds as proposed. As discussed elsewhere in this Reference, the 
relevant packaging duties are recommended at 5 p.c. M.F.N., and 
10 p.c. General. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff items 7120-1 and 
8305-1 be deleted from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that 


the following items be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 
Tarice 
Seed potatoes for propagating 
purposes, under such regu- 
lations as the Minister may 
PEGSCCAD Ce sie wi ainistecs oun 316s 
«... per one hundred pounds 55 cts. 
but not 
less than 
75. p-c. 
POEACGES, TeO. De, ce rcn 8 acare lays 
vse. per one hundred pounds” 557Cts: 
but not 
less than 
72 pret. 
or Free 
In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 52 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
in effect. 
When subject to the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty and imported in packages 
five pounds or less, each, 
see additional duty following 
item 8748-1. 
Potatoes for processing ..... 
.-... per one hundred pounds 55 cts. 
but not 


less than 
hs) eye 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Taritt 


a5) CLS. 
but not 
less than 
Lae eer 


55 CLS. 
but not 
less than 
Ta DFC. 
or Free 


JONES. 
but not 
less than 
te Sy eae 


General 


Taree 


JOeCLS: 
but not 
less than 
LO Dec. 


Fo i ys 
but not 
less than 
10 pecs, 
or Free 


i eCLSr. 
but not 
less than 
Z201pac. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Potatoes: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 
Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 
% of Con—- % of Con-- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 


Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 


- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
July vB LAY 2300 rae pe er A8) 335075 Lit so9o 32.4 
Aug. a6 Pa] 131,424 10,355 LAL 1/9 J pepe: 
Sept. Leo 1.6 154,638 2,706 157,344 i 
Oct. ua Lez 180,680 3,209 183,889 ae 
Nov. 0.7 0.9 178,546 3,041 Loe 557 7 
Dec. Ong Leo 163,408 3,394 166,802 2.0 
Jan. Led hich 189.757 4,118 193,895 Fae at 
Feb. Lew ry 166,267 3,480 169,747 Zou 
Mar. eg Paes © LPL S247 poy ani 195,504 2.4 
Apr. Pe Be 204,167 5,366 2095533 ies 6) 
May LO 8.4 169,895 17,650 187,545 9.4 
June 7s 2200 86,374 3550/3 119,747 21.9 
Total Jee Do 1,8745122 124,821 1,998,943 Grae. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 4 


Potatoes, Seed: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States 
1966 11,986 
1967 7,641 
1968 13,428 
1969 6,394 
1970 6,618 
Average 
1966-70 95213 
1971 7,809 
1972 7,900 
1973 95221 
1974 8,344 
1975 11,966 
Average 
1971-75 9,028 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5 


Potatoes, Seed: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 17 
Atlantic Region 933 O73 
Nfld. - = 
1a ied Os Sh) 300 
Neo. - = 
Ni Bs 874 TEES) 
Central Region 1,164 880 
Que. 41 - 
Ont. aczs 880 
Western Region 7h By 5,856 
Man. 50 19 4,380 
Sask 202 470 
Alta. 70 = 
Boece 896 1,006 
Canada OFS 7,809 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


VO72 


JEWS) 


thousand pounds 


2,663 


2,149 


1974 
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Appendix Table 6 


Potatoes, Seed: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 


Month 1966-70 h 1971-74 h 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


eNO 


Source: 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


LO74 
L972 
1973 
1974 
Lodo 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 


3D 0.4 163 0.1 = 52 = - 

56 0.7 107 V2 = 249 175 + 

33 0.4 284 Biba = 45 671 421 

86 1.0 122 1.3 = We is 88 265 
673 8.0 346 Chek en = 168 USS 40 
2332 30.5 1,684 UB shes epee ey oP) 226 Zoek Ts226 
3,458 aes Pes eget 3455 5 od, 9U5 a5 741 1,428 3,384 
Peno5 Leno, ye, 299 ZO ou Wily LL 1,907 10S 4,080 
288 3a LOS L2e2 254 768 15262 2,051 


S377 ° SLOOLO-e 9 07b7 re 100-05 | 7,954 8,620 S570) Seles ore 


Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Potatoes, Fresh: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
States Other Total 
- thousand pounds - 
256,674 = 256,674 
179,761 = 179,761 
243,180 = 243,180 
196,702 = 1965702 
217,099 = 217,099 
216,663 a 218,683 
204,178 os 204,178 
227,009 = 227,009 
291,150 it 291,159 
329,985 47 330,032 
303,584 a 3033590 
Zi LOS ule 271,194 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Potatoes, Fresh: Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average 


Month 1966-70 


July 78,646 


Aug. 17,447 
Sept. 4,560 
Oct. ST La5 
Nov. 2,010 
Dec. Sing Hoye] 
Jan. 3,863 
Feb. 4,800 
Mar. 6,368 
Apr. 8,974 
May 175235 
June 56,184 


Totals 207 5253 
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20,783 
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11,768 
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15,576 
21,416 


292,886 


1974-75 
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7,850 
4,200 
3,315 
4,848 
10,824 
13,567 
10,787 
17,036 
22,971 


61,240 


3295695 


Appendix Table 9 


Potatoes, Fresh: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 
Pies Le 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta 
B.c. 


Canada 


(a) Includes Yukon. 


Source: 


Average 


1966-70 
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65,953 


100,665 
30,983 
6,404 
127,020 
50,452 


218, 683 


Statistics Canada. 
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Cy aa} 
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e065 
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2200 
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70,491 


905750 
Fiala Ps) 
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47 
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Ol ga0 
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Appendix Table 11 


Potatoes, Seed: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


Year 


1966 
Od 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


197 1 
LOT 2 
AS | 
1974 
1975 


Average 
1971-75 


Source: 


United 

States Greece 
64,619 13,056 
106,997 LOe9 Ld 
67,483 18,002 
88,387 21,546 
79,895 24,129 
81,476 18,729 
54,016 G.o7 
29,056 10,348 
Shay tee ZOOL 
ty, cao i>, S61 
52,439 14,303 
48,548 HERS 


Statistics Canada 


Cuba 


Venezuela 


~ thousand pounds - 


30,231 
25,469 
26, 768 
35,112 
46,299 


34,377 


39,531 
43,123 

6,942 
23,018 
13,141 


tba esa! 


21,162 
32,898 
26,479 
22, 366 
42,358 


29,053 


26,777 
22,023 
28,897 
22,386 
24,347 


24,886 


Uruguay Other Total 
23,009 49,180 209,262 
18,163 55,573 256,010 
1357745 4245935, 207,446 
20,044 117,385 304,840 
149701 manos 2ee 02 519 
1:7,939m 9745442002 50-015 

8,835 61,310 197,342 
18,395 86,619 209,563 
16,185 55,306, 166,393 
155 247256 306nnd 765563 
25,420 93,987 233,637 
16,816 65,105 195,100 


Appendix Table 12 


Potatoes, Seed: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


Atlantic Region 
Nfld. 
PEL. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
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B.C. 


Canada 
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oF 100 
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400 
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1974 1975 
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8,526 8,778 
7,039 7,495 
2A515 130 
10 - 
1,320 248 
3,195 ria 
176,563 223,637 
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Appendix Table 13 


Potatoes, Seed: Exports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average 
Month 1966-70 


July 3906/7 
Aug. 528 
Sept. L,h/5 


Oct. 12,028 
Nov. 355.556 
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Feb. 22,426 
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Apr. 23,406 


May 195911 
June 4,336 


Total 260,262 
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ade. 
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Appendix Table 14 


Potatoes, Fresh: Exports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-/0 to 1974-75 


Average 
Month 1966-70 


July 3,207 
Aug. Pape SEATS 
Sept. 2,108 
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Appendix Table 15 


Potatoes, Fresh: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


Atlantic Region 


Nfld. 
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N.S. 
N.B. 
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Appendix Table 16 


Potatoes, Fresh: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


Year 
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Weekly Wholesale to Retail Prices at Halifax and Montreal, 1974 


Potatoes 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


States, 1966-1974 


Idaho 
Washington 
Maine 

North Dakota 
Minnesota 
California 
Other States 


Total 


Idaho 
Washington 
Maine 

North Dakota 
Minnesota 
California 
Other States 


Total 


Idaho 
Washington 
Maine 

North Dakota 
Minnesota 
California 
Other States 


Total 


Average 
1966-70 


1,428,520 


30,931,550 


21,653 


L971 


319,000 
78,000 
145,000 
129,000 
97,500 
82,600 
240,200 


1,391,300 


7,729,000 
3,011,000 
3,770,000 
1,999,500 
1,672,500 
2,654,500 


11,098, 900 


31,935,400 


24,229 
38,603 
26,000 
15,500 
17,154 
a2 137 
20,546 


22,954 


295,295,200 


Average Yield, 1b. 


25,765 
41,820 
26,000 
14,500 
17,676 
32,544 
20,825 


23,605 


1972 1973 
- Acreage - 
300,000 323,000 
75,000 82,000 
128,000 137,000 
120,000 132,000 
85,200 89,400 
67,700 69,600 
477,900 471,600 
1,253,800 1,304,600 
Production, ‘000 1b. 
7,129,500) 7,896,500 
3,1367500° §33526,000 
3,5328;000° 23877,000 
1,740,000 1,914,000 
1,506,000 1,497,000 
2,203,;200- 2,164,900 
9,952,300 10,065,6 


29,941,000 


24,447 
43,000 
21,000 
14,500 
16,745 
31,105 
21,344 


22,950 


1974 


342,000 
98,000 
140,000 
135,000 
93,500 
70,500 


511,800 


1,390,800 


8,119,500 
4,116,000 
3,640,000 
2,295,000 
1,742,500 
2,471,600 


11,821,400 


34,206,000 


23,741 
42,000 
26,000 
17,000 
18,636 
35,058 
23,098 


24,594 


Average 
1971-74 


321,000 
83,250 
137,500 
129,000 
91,400 
72,600 


500, 375 


1,335,125 


7,868,625 
3,447,375 
3,403,750 
1,987,125 
1,604,500 
2,373,550 


10,734,550 


31,419,475 


24,513 
41,410 
24,755 
15,404 
17,555 
32,694 
21,453 


235.959 
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Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


Potatoes: 


States, 1966-1974 


Idaho 
Washington 
Maine 

North Dakota 
Minnesota 
California 
Other States 


Total 


Idaho 
Washington 
Maine 

North Dakota 
Minnesota 
California 
Other States 


Total 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 

123,660 189,373 304,015 308,541 231,397 

42,095 65,480 102,254 150,234 90,016 

64,090 136,448 208 , 583 105,560 128,670 

24,594 47,850 88,044 Tp as 58,195 

23,055 42,888 pee ms 55,803 45,220 

58,128 67,698 NP lees by 147,350 98,622 

267,176 344,656 584 , 346 514 , 380 427,690 

651,876 602,998 894,393 1,467,686 1,354,161 1,079, 310 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

1.6 Lao 3.8 3.6 rae 

154 Zen 2.9 347 2.6 

Laz 4.1 liye 2.9 338 

ez 2.8 4.6 ert 2.9 

Pe4 Pe Se: 4.0 Bee 2.8 

202 Sheek 5.6 6.0 4.2 

2.4 Jao 5.8 4.4 4.0 

mk 1.9 3.0 4.9 4.0 3.4 
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RADISHES 


The radish (Raphanus sativus) is grown in all parts of 
Canada from the most southerly point in south-western Ontario to the 
Arctic region. Grown extensively on a commercial basis, radishes are 
also very common in home gardens. There are spring, summer and winter 
varieties, which comprise long and globe-shaped types. Each of these 
three varieties has a different length of time between seeding 
and harvest. The spring varieties grow quickly and mature in a 
relatively short time (twenty to thirty days). The winter radishes 
grow slowly (fifty to sixty days), but attain a larger size. The 
spring radishes, particularly the globe-shaped and bright red types, 
are the most popular in Canada; summer and winter varieties are grown 
only to a limited extent. Topped spring radishes can be stored for 
three to four weeks only; winter radishes, under proper storage 
conditions (0°C and high humidity) have a storage life of up to six 
months. 


The radish is remarkable in that climate imposes few 
restrictions on its cultivation. Market gardeners, close to large 
centres across Canada, grow radishes for bunching or topping, on a 
continuing basis throughout the months of May to November. The main 
commercial production areas in Canada are the lower mainland area of 
British Columbia, the Essex, Niagara and Toronto areas in Ontario, 
and the district south of Montreal in Quebec. 


In addition to the common varieties of radish, the species 
R. sativus includes varieties known as the Japanese radish, or daikon, 
the Chinese radish, also known as lobok or lobak (R. sativus, var. 
longipinnatus) and the rat-tailed radish (R. sativus, var. caudatus). 
The daikon is a winter radish with roots weighing up to 2 pounds and 
the Chinese radish is also a winter variety with large firm roots; 
both are used primarily in oriental cuisine. The rat-tailed radish 
does not have an enlarged root; the edible portion is the enormous 
seed pod, which may be eaten either fresh or pickled. The Board has 
no information as to the extent to which any of these varieties may be 
grown in Canada; there are known to have been imports of daikon and 
lobok. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


There are no published data with respect to the acreage, 
production and farm value of radishes in Canada. Estimates of 
production in 1973 have been provided by Agriculture Canada. Based on 
Canadian exports and unloads of Canadian radishes on the domestic 
market, the Board was also able to arrive at estimates of total 
Canadian production for the years 1972 and 1974. For 1973, production 
is ,estimated at, 1922 million pounds; (1) this volume was produced from 


(1) While this figure excludes production in the Maritimes, it is 
believed to be very small; in 1973, only 6,000 pounds were 
reported to have been unloaded, all of them at Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 
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an estimated 2,000 acres, with an average yield of somewhat less than 
10,000 pounds per acre. As with many other vegetables, most of 

the acreage and production are apparently concentrated in Ontario 

and Quebec. It is estimated that in 1973 these two provinces 
accounted for close to 90 per cent of Canadian radish production, a 
proportion well in excess of their share of the Canadian population. 
British Columbia produced 10 per cent in 19/3; production in the 
Prairies and the Maritimes was insignificant. 


It is estimated that Canada produced 20.1 million pounds of 
radishes in 1972 and 17.5 million in 1974. Unfortunately, the Board 
lacks production data for earlier years, but it seems likely from 
trade statistics that total output of radishes in Canada in 1970 must 
have been considerably above the 1974 level. Over the years, 1970 to 
1974, exports declined by 10 million pounds while imports during the 
Canadian production months of June to October have increased by some 
3 million pounds (see Table 3). 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Canadian production is supplemented by an equal volume of 
imports, particularly because of a total dependency on imports during 
the months of November to May. Imports in 1973 totalled 17.3 million 
pounds for an estimated total supply of 36.5 million pounds, as shown 
in Table 1. In that year 4.9 million pounds, more than a quarter of 
Canadian production, were exported. Domestic disappearance amounted 
to 31.6 million pounds of which 17.3 million pounds, or 55 per cent, 
were imported; this compares with 57 and 63 per cent in 1972 and 1974 
respectively. Consequently, for the three-year period 1972-74 
Canadian production evidently supplied somewhat less than half of the 
annual requirements of the domestic market. 


Table’ lz" Radishes:% Supply’ and* Dispositions) 19/2 591975 ,) and a1974 


- million lb. - 
Lore LOTS 1974 
Production 20 a4 he ped Liao 
Imports Aijese BRS 2055 
Total Supply SPAS S685 3G ek 
Exports Pel 4.9 ies 
Domestic disappearance S042 36 3226 
From imports yea Lie 20.5 
From domestic production Lise o TAe3 1? 32 


Source: Agriculture Canada, Statistics Canada, and U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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The radish varieties most commonly grown in Canada are non- 
storable and are available in Canada mostly during the months of June 
to October. Imports entering outside these months do not displace 
Canadian produce. In 1974, imports during the production season 
amounted to 5.7 million pounds or 31 per cent of the estimated 
Canadian consumption of 1/7.9 million pounds during that period. The 
level of in-season import penetration in 1972 was 20 per cent, based 
on imports of 3.2 million pounds and consumption of 16.2 million 
pounds. Most of this growth in import competition, in fact, occurred 
during the peak Canadian production period of July to September. In 
1974, imports during this three-month period totalled 2.9 million 
pounds, or 16.5 per cent of production in that year, while in 1972, 
such imports came to 1.0 million pounds or about 5 per cent of 
production. There is evidence, therefore, that Canadian growers are 
losing ground to imports. 


The proportion of total imports occurring during the 
Canadian production season has increased substantially in recent 
years. In 1974, imports during June-October represented 28 per cent 
of the annual total and during July-September, 14 per cent. In 
1972, the comparable proportions were 19 per cent and 6 per cent 
while in 1968 they were 12 per cent and 5 per cent. Thus, proportion-— 
ately, imports have grown more rapidly during the Canadian growing 
season than during the off-season. This has occurred in each province 
or region, as shown in Table 2. In the Atlantic region, the proportion 
of imports entering during the summer months increased very little 
between 1972 and 1974, while the relatively high percentage (52.4 per 
cent for the June-October period in 1974) suggests that local commer- 
cial production of radishes is small. The Prairie Provinces also 
exhibit a high level of dependence on imports during the Canadian pro- 
duction season, a dependence which appears to have increased consider- 
ablv, especially during the July-September period, when the proportion 
of imports jumped from 12.0 per cent in 1972 to 26.2 per cent in 1974. 
The low level of imports during the summer in British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Quebec reflects the greater self-sufficiency in radish 
production of these three provinces. These provinces, however, have 
experienced the greatest relative growth in imports during the 
Canadian production season. 


Table 2: Radishes: Imports during June-October and July- 
September as a Percentage of Total Annual 


Imports, by Province or Region, 19/2-/4 


Percentage Imported Percentage Imported 
during June-October during July-September 
1972 1974 LOee 1974 
Atlantic region 49.0 52.4 28.0 oO 
Quebec ee wy pe) Zid 5G 
Ontario fi BR 22.3 2.4 L033 
Prairie region 34.4 Ue 4 LO) 262 
British Columbia 14.9 Lists eS. 6.8 
Canada Too7. Pu et | ee °) 14.1 


Source: Based on Appendix Table l. 
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EXPORTS 


Canada exported only minimal volumes of radishes in the years 
immediately prior to 1969. In that year, according to United States 
import statistics (Canadian trade data do not record exports of radishes 
separately) exports rose very sharply, and in 1970 reached a peak of 
some 15.3 million pounds. Since then the volume of exports has slid 
progressively downwards, amounting to only 5.3 million pounds in 1974. 
In that year the value of exports was $218,783, and the average export 
value was 4.1 cents compared to 1.8 cents in 1969. While the 1974 
export figure was well below the average unit value of imports in that 
year, i.e., 10.7 cents, it should be noted that a very high proportion 
of imports comprised topped radishes in 6-ounce cello packs, a high- 
priced item. Canadian exports consisted almost entirely of bulk 
shipments from south-western Ontario. 


IMPORTS 


Imports of radishes have risen steadily and substantially 
from 11.6 million pounds in 1967 to 20.5 million pounds in 1974, an 
increase of 77 per cent. In 1974, the Atlantic region took about 
3 per cent of the total, while 57 per cent went to Quebec and 
Ontario and 40 per cent to the western region (see Appendix Table 4). 
Imports of radishes in 1974 were valued at $2.2 million for an average 
import value of 10.7 cents per pound. As with most other vegetables, 
the average value of imported radishes has increased in recent years; 
it was 8.9 cents in 1971. 


Practically all imports have come from the United States; a 
negligible quantity arrived in 1973 from Hong Kong. Approximately one 
half of Canada's radish imports came from Florida (see Appendix 
Table 3). California has supplied 35 per cent in recent years with 
other states such as Arizona supplying the remainder. On a regional 
basis, western Canada's imports are almost exclusively provided from 
California (see Appendix Table 2). Florida has supplied the bulk of 
radishes imported into the central and Atlantic regions. 


Table 3: Radishes: Imports and Exports, 196/-75 


Tnports 3 Taperees Ofe—seacone Tora b 

Year (July-Sept.) (June-Oct.) Imports Imports Exports ‘ ) 
- '000 lb. - 

1967 696 eo 9,048 11,599 Ly 
1968 692 1,596 10,958 13,246 163 
1969 953 2,360 i332 14,648 LO, 192 
1970 1,144 2,697 11270 lk ye 15,345 
1971 809 2,415 13;,.063 162267 50 9O 
1972 1,006 3,219 13,004 Aly fee PAS 7,147 
1973 Lyeaz 3,784 11,860 LT 5296 4,929 
1974 2,890 5,688 11,959 205537 eapace' 
1975 Ze 5eU 4,695 HB yaky, 165932 ae 


(a) Imports under commodity class 91-85. 
(b) United States imports under U.S. tariff, item 137.4. 


Source: Statistics Canada and U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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PRICES 


There is no information available with respect to the 
average farm return per pound for radishes. Based on the unit values 
of Canadian exports and imports, however, it can be inferred that the 
average farm price has increased in recent years. 


Appendix Tables 5a and 5b present weekly quotations of whole- 
sale-to-retail prices at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Vancouver for imported radishes and domestic radishes in 1974. An 
examination of these tables reveals that offerings of local radishes 
were very limited in Halifax, and occurred at wholesale prices 
slightly higher than those for imported radishes. On the other hand, 
local supplies were continuously available in Montreal from early May 
to November 8, and at prices below those of imported supplies for which 
quotations were available at the beginning and end of the season 
only. In general, the same situation applied in Toronto. In Winnipeg, 
quotations for imported radishes were recorded throughout the year, 
even when local supplies were available; wholesale prices of imports 
were somewhat higher than the local product when topped and packed in 
6-ounce cellos, and considerably lower when sold bunched. Price data 
with reference to the Vancouver market indicate continuous offerings 
of local radishes from May to October, and no quotations for imported 
supplies during the local production season. 


An intermarket comparison of wholesale prices for local 
radishes in 1974 with reference to 6-pound cartons of 1 dozen bunches 
reveals that such prices are highest in Halifax, 37.5 cents,’ and 
lowest in Toronto, 17.5 to 20 cents. 


An indication of the impact of transportation costs and duty 
on the wholesale price of radishes is provided in Appendix Table 6. 
This table shows the f.o.b. price, freight and brokerage, duty and 
landed cost per pound to wholesalers of representative shipments to 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver in 1974. The landed costs of 
imported radishes in each of the centres showed some variation reflect- 
ing for the most part differences in freight and brokerage charges. 


The 10 p.c. duty accounted for between 7 and 8 per cent of 
the landed cost in each of the three aforementioned markets. Freight, 
brokerage and other costs on imports during the dutiable period ranged 
from 14 to 28 per cent of the landed cost, evidence that local or 
regional market suppliers are protected more by freight, brokerage and 
other costs than by the duty. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


While data on production and production costs for radishes 
were limited for Canada, such information could not be obtained at all 
with respect to the United States. Consequently, a comparison of 
production costs and other factors was not possible. However, it 
would seem, in view of the expansion of in-season imports, that the 
competitive position of the Canadian grower has deteriorated during 
the 1970s. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Radishes enter Canada under tariff item 8729-1, which is 
described as follows: 


Betis M.F.N. Gen. 
Radi shes) wise <iielateuntels bn leteceerete tata’ e Siete. ctaiy Free LOD. 30. Doe. 
or or 
Free Free 


In any twelve month period ending 
3lst March, the ad valorem duty 
shall not be maintained in force in 
excess of 26 weeks, and the Free 
rate shall apply whenever the ad 
valorem duty is not in effect. 


The main concern is the Most-—Favoured-Nation Tariff since practically 
all imports come in under that tariff. 


Tariff item 8729-1 was introduced effective January 1, 1968. 
Prior to that time radishes were dutiable all year at a rate of 
10 p.c. M.F.N. as a "vegetable, n.o.p.''; the M.F.N. rate on such 
vegetables was reduced from 27§ p.c. to 15 p.c. in 1936 and to 10 p.c. 
in 1939, as a result of the Canada-United States Trade Agreements. 
This rate was bound under GATT, effective January 1, 1948 and made 
statutory in 1950. The level of protection available to Canadian 
radish growers has, during their marketing season, therefore, not 
changed since 1939. Tariff item 8729-1 is bound under GATT. 


In order to provide protection when domestic radishes are 
available, the seasonal duty is applicable for any 26-week period. 
Based on wholesale price quotations in Appendix Tables 5a and 5b, 
offerings of locally grown radishes were available for 26 weeks on 
the Vancouver market in 1974, and for 20 weeks in Winnipeg. In 
Toronto domestic radishes were offered for 21 weeks in 1974; in 
Quebec they were offered for 27 weeks, and in Halifax, for four weeks. 
Thus, it would seem that a 26-week period for applying the seasonal 
duty is justified in the western and central regions but not in the 
Atlantic region. Since the introduction of tariff item 8729-1, the 
seasonal duty was applied for the full 26-week period in the central 
and western tariff regions. In the Atlantic tariff region, it was 
on for the full period in 1971 and 1972, only partially in 1973, 
and was not applied in 1969, 1970, and 1974, as shown in Appendix 
Table 7. 
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An increasing proportion of radish imports has been dutiable 
since 1968. In that year, 6 per cent of total yearly imports were 
dutiable, a proportion which had risen to 34.5 per cent by 1974. In 
the latter year, non-dutiable imports totalled 13.4 million pounds. 
Dutiable imports over the period 1968-74 rose from 0.8 million to 
7.1 million pounds, reinforcing the earlier finding that imports 
during the Canadian production season have grown more rapidly than 
imports during the off-season. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the 
present M.F.N. duty of 10 p.c. under tariff item 8729-1 be increased 
to 20 p.c. The Council also requested that an additional packaging 
duty be applied to radishes when imported in pre-packaged, retail 
size, 5 pounds or less, packs. Radishes are not at present included 
in those vegetables which are subject to packaging duties. The 
Council did not propose any specific duty for radishes nor any 
change to the present 26-week seasonal duty period. 


The proposal of The Canadian Horticultural Council would 
double the existing seasonal ad valorem rate applicable to radishes. 
A significant volume of imports are evidently entered in retail 
pre-packs of topped or untopped radishes individually packed in 
quantities of 12 ounces or less. For such imports, the Council 
proposes the introduction of a further packaging duty of 10 p.c. 
(M.F.N. and Gen.). The total effect of the Council's proposal on 
radishes entered in retail 'pre-packs" would raise the 26-week 
seasonal duty to 30 p-:c., from 10 «pic. 


In terms of an average value of imports of 10 cents per 
pound , (1) the doubling of the present 10 p.c. seasonal duty would 
be equivalent to an increase in protection of 1 cent per pound. 


This increase in seasonal protection would yield an 
additional benefit to growers in the amount of $143,000 and would 
cost Canadian consumers $267,400. For a family of four, the average 
cost would be 5 cents per year, while the grower would realize an 
increase in gross returns of $70 per acre. These estimates do not 
incorporate the cost of the further 10 p.c. retail packaging duty 
requested by The Canadian Horticultural Council, which would add to 
the consumer cost indicated above. 


The Board also gave consideration to introducing a 
specific seasonal duty for radishes, combined with a minimum ad 
valorem rate. To do so would be consistent with the rate structure 
adopted for other fresh vegetables in order to protect them from 
significant upward or downward movements in prices. 


(1) The average price per pound for imports in 1972, 1973, and 1974. 
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With respect to possible nomenclature revisions, the Board 
understands that the Department of National Revenue, Customs and 
Excise, holds that the proper tariff classification for Japanese 
radishes (daikon), Chinese radishes (lobok) and rat-tailed radishes 
is tariff item 8729-1 as radishes, although it is aware of imports of 
daikon and lobok under tariff item 8731-1 as "vegetables, n.o.p." 

The inclusion of figures relating to these varieties would not greatly 
distort the statistics as the demand for them is believed to be rela- 
tively small. The argument for considering them to be radishes is 
that they are all varieties of the radish species. In contrast, it 
can be argued that the term radish should at least be confined to 
edible roots, the part normally consumed, which would exclude the rat- 
tailed radish, or confined to the vegetable commonly known in Canada 
as a radish, which would also exclude the Japanese and Chinese vari- 
eties. Although the Canadian production of these Japanese and Chinese 
radish varieties is thought to be insignificant, it may be pointed out 
that their classification under "vegetables, n.o.p." would permit 
their duty-free entry under the British Preferential and Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff, removing the tariff protection at present applicable 
under tariff item 8729-1. 


With respect to the United States tariff schedules, radishes 
imported from Canada into the United States are dutiable at 6Z ad 
valorem under Schedule I. - Animal and Vegetable Products, Part 8. - 
Vegetables (Vegetables, fresh, chilled, or frozen), item 137.40. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian exports of radishes have declined while imports, 
out-of-season as well as during the domestic production period, have 
increased. This has resulted in a marked decline in Canadian output 
of this vegetable. This suggests that there has been a decline in 
the competitive position of Canadian radish producers as against 
those in the United States. The specific reasons for the decline in 
the Canadian-held portion of the market are difficult to pinpoint, 
although they would appear to be related in part to consumer demand 
for cello pack products throughout the year. The Board, however, is 
of the opinion that some increase in the level of protection is war- 
ranted to reduce or arrest the erosion in the market position of 
Canadian radish growers. 


The Board accordingly recommends a specific seasonal M.F.N. 
duty of 1 cent per pound, with a minimum ad valorem seasonal rate of 
10 per cent, and an additional packaging duty of 5 p.c. This recom- 
mended combination of rates would yield, at the minimum, a seasonal 
M.F.N. duty of 15 p.c. on imports of radishes entered in retail pre- 
packs, compared with existing duties of 10 p.c. on such imports. It 
is, furthermore, recommended that the Gen. and M.F.N. rates be the 
same, and that the B.P. rate be Free. 


No change in the period of application of the seasonal duty 
is recommended as the 26 weeks presently provided for would appear to 
be adequate. 
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The Board does not feel it necessary to revise or change 
the present nomenclature of tariff item 8729-1 respecting Japanese or 
Chinese radishes, or rat-tailed radishes, such vegetables being at 


present classified in this tariff item. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that existing tariff item 8729-1 be 


deleted and that the following item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


Tariff 


Radishes ®. sss sect per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 26 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


When subject to the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty and 
imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see addi- 
tional duty following item 
8748-1. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 


LOCts 

but not 
less than 
LOG pCa: 
or Free 


General 


Tariff | 


wet. 

but not 
less than 
TOS Dicer. 
or Free 


a 
a 


= 
ai bots 


e° 


u a, 7 | 
2 
aa TP a ‘ i | 
p Oh ee ; 
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Appendix Table 1 


Radishes: Imports by Month, 1967-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1967-70 i 1971-75 h 1972 he 1974 Co 75 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. [aes )s 12.0 Zend 1267 2,995 542,010 925243 2,410 
Feb. Deo ou2 1,445 8.0 5 44 1 D0F eae) 
Mar. 30 TEAS 1,800 10.0 Le) D1 eps BOC 1,843 L;901 
Apr. IM | 1S ysl5) 2,246 12.4 1,954 2.302 ZeOw apg ea WW) 
May 2109 15.4 2,665 14.8 2,449 2,422 Sey Se Py PN 78 
June 805 5.9 Bes eg 7.8 oe Le tol 1 So eee 
July 483 3.5 785 4.3 361 Le Weds eile Na is) 
Aug. 99 SGA) 560 Sia Nh 400 543 861 het 
Sept. 189 1.4 431 2.4 245 534 632 520 
OGE- 451 Shee! 767 4.2 878 941 O17 628 
Nov. 967 ras 1,486 oe 2,05 Gu meu. oo 1513195) 13D 
Dec. ole 13.4 VGN so NAY 1,888 ESOL ZO: 2,242 
POrEa ts t5,7001 810050 Pel6s056"" 10050" 9175229" 917.2906 920, 537 eo s2 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 2 


Radishes: Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Market from 
United States; by State.of Origin, .by Region, 1972-1974 


California Florida Arizona Others Total 
- per cent - 

Lope 
Atlantic Region - 66.7 = 3 3a3 100.0 
Central Region 0.6 88.8 3.0 106 100.0 
Western Region o159 Oa zm et) 100.0 
Canada 39.4 Spey ae 7 5.8 100,/0 

NES AS) 
Atlantic Region les 1330 - Lie 100.0 
Central Region - So. 42 Lh 100.0 
Western Region 80.8 14.6 - 4.6 100.0 
Canada 36.4 Dey. Lok 5 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region - 7658 - PMS bes 100.0 
Central Region O73 89.8 326 633 100.0 
Western Region 85.0 LO.L Wes ey 100.0 
Canada 38.4 53.6 2.0 6.0 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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Appendix Table 3 


Radishes: Imports by Country of Origin, 1967-1975 


Year United States Mexico Other Total 
- thousand pounds - 
1967 21599 - - 11,599 
1968 T3246 - - 13,246 
1969 14,648 - - 14,648 
1970 jC aa eb - - Hs ese il 
Average 
1967-70 133651 = - pS Tole a» 
1971 16,267 - ~ 16, 207 
1972 17229 - - LI SZ 29 
1973 ty 292 - 4 17,296 
1974 20 S58 19 = ZOS5S7 
1975 18,926 3 3 18,932 
Average 
1971-75 18,050 4 I 18,056 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 4 


Radishes: Imports by Province and Region, 1967-1975 


Average 
1967-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 298 476 436 637 617 735 
Nfld. Z a 2 14 2 4 
ded RSA 5 ail 3 9 6 T2 
Neo. URS Oh 146 136 213 225 228 
N.B. 159 318 295 400 384 491 

Central Region 8,276 925560. 10.059 9,876° 117804 97937 
Que. a .2e7 3,953 aon 3,993 S4e78E 437247 
Ont. 5,049 yale a Deeue 5,583. 974023 #67690 

Western Region 5,078 6.215 6,734 6579252071167 87259 
Man. 897 sess | Shp the! L699 (16 959e5e2 001 
Sask. 607 839 791 9949S 12038 14s 12204 
Alta. D843 2s Dens 25229 M2000 Best ou 
BoUs We fray io95 1,987 L792) M2517 0 2264 

Canada 3.054. 162677 229 eb] a2 Oo Gee Oe 5 Le ae 

Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 5a (concl.) 
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Appendix Table 8 


Radishes: Dutiable and Non-Dutiable Imports, 1968-1975 


Imports 


Source: 


Statistics Canada, 


Non- Price «fo. bs 

Year Total Dutiable v4 Dutiable ra Dutiable 

"000 lb. '000 1b. "000 1b. on ake 
1968 13,246 12,473 94.2 perks spe} 8.6 
1969 14,648 LP 3629 79.4 SUES 20.6 9.1 
1970 Vise ve bi hall 12,296 81.4 260 L526 8.2 
Average 
1968-70 14,335 12,432 84.6 29203 15.4 8.7 
1971 16,287 sib (hrs a Oy 68.3 5,169 Seed LO. 
1972 Li 5229 We ara BD 1359 4,498 ZO Sou 
1973 P2965 T2002 TP Ape 4763 Zheo L072 
1974 205537 13,445 65.5 75093 aa 5 Lit5 
1975 18,932 D5 oy, 76.9 4,375 #95 yogi l Lee: 
Average 
1971-75 18,056 12,576 Files 5,180 ray ic 
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RHUBARB 


Rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum), also called pieplant, is a 
perennial grown, both in the field and in forcing sheds, for its large 
leafstalks. The rhubarb plant is best adapted to the cooler parts of 
the temperate zones; the roots are quite hardy to cold although the 
tops are killed in autumn. Rhubarb does not produce plants true to 
the variety that bears them; therefore, field rhubarb is propagated 
by dividing the perennial "crown" into pieces consisting of a 
root piece and a bud. These are set in the field about 4 or 5 feet 
apart each way. Field rhubarb is harvested in the second year after 
planting. 


In the case of forced rhubarb, large crowns are moved into 
forcing houses in late fall for producing the leafstalks under arti- 
ficial heat and in subdued light. A greenhouse is not necessary. 
Forcing sheds can consist of any type of building that can be darkened 
and heated to a temperature of 8° to 10°C. Forced rhubarb can be 
harvested over a six to eight week period, with harvesting occurring 
on a twice per week basis. After forcing, the roots are discarded. 
Both types are hand-harvested when the stalk is 18 or more inches in 
length. 


Rhubarb stalks can be stored for two to four weeks at O°C 
and a 98 per cent relative humidity. Storage quality is improved if 
the bunched or loose stalks are packed in crates lined with poly- 
ethylene. Forced rhubarb is a very delicate, perishable crop and care 
must be used in handling, packing and delivering it to market. Rhubarb 
is sold in bunches on the fresh market and in bulk to processing 
companies. 


Only the fleshy leafstalks are eaten; the leaves should 
never be eaten since they are sometimes poisonous. Rhubarb is used 
as a fruit because of its high acidic flavour and is found in pies, 
tarts, sauces, puddings, punch, jams, jellies and homemade wine. It 
is easily preserved and readily frozen. 


There is also a vegetable called Monk's rhubarb (Rumex 
alphinus); a form of dock, it is cultivated very little at present. 
Like rhubarb, it belongs to the buckwheat family but is more closely 
related to two other vegetables of the genus Rumex, namely sorrel 
(R. acetosa) and patience or dock (R. patientia). If imported into 
Canada for use as vegetables, these species would be classified as 
"Vegetables, n.o.p."; they are not further considered in this discus- 
sion of rhubarb. 


PRODUCTION 


Rhubarb is a relatively minor commercial crop in Canada and 
one for which, except for British Columbia, production figures are not 
compiled. However, the Board has estimated Canadian production of 
field and forced rhubarb as illustrated in Table l. 


1a2 


Table 1: Rhubarb, Field and Forced: Estimated Canadian 


Production, 1966-70 to 1974 


% Change 
Average Average 1966-70 to 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
~ '000 1b. - vi 
6,500 6,100 6, 200 5,400 5,000 5sh/5 -12.7 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada and Statistics Canada data. 


As shown above Canadian production has declined considerably 
between 1966-70 and 1971-74. For the most part, the decline can be 
attributed to the high sugar prices prevailing in 1973 and 1974 (large 
quantities of sugar are required in preparing rhubarb in all processed 
forms) and to problems encountered by growers in obtaining labour to 
plant and harvest the crop. 


Regional and provincial distribution of production is diffi- 
cult to ascertain; however, it is thought that Ontario and British 
Columbia are the major growing areas. In British Columbia, the 
production of field rhubarb has increased from an average 863 thousand 
pounds to 1,338 thousand pounds per year between the periods 1968-70 
and 1971-73 (see Appendix Table 1). This growth in output is attrib- 
utable entirely to field rhubarb for processing which doubled between 
the two periods; output for fresh consumption actually declined by 
over 25 per cent. The average yearly value of the B.C. field crop was 
$69,323 during the period 1971-73. 


The quantity of forced rhubarb grown in British Columbia has, 
on average, declined. Yearly output in the period 1968-70 averaged 
182 thousand pounds, dropping to 148 thousand pounds during the period 
1971-73. The decline in output was more than offset by rising prices 
resulting in a slight increase in the total farm value of the forced 
crop, from an average $33,683 to $35,917 between the aforementioned 
periods. 


Forced rhubarb is also grown in Ontario, where production 
has declined in recent years. According to the Ontario Fresh Winter 
Rhubarb Growers’ Association, the decline in output was attributable 
primarily to the inability of growers to attract seasonal workers for 
planting and harvesting the crop. The Association calculated output 
in 1974 to be 426 thousand pounds; in 1975 production dropped to 243 
thousand pounds. In the latter year there were nine growers in 
Ontario. The yield for 1974 was approximately 17 thousand pounds per 
acre. Production figures for other years or data relating to field 
production in Ontario are not available. 


| Rhubarb is available in Canada beginning in January until 
September, see Appendix Table 3. Forced rhubarb is harvested from 

January to April inclusive and field rhubarb during the remainder of 
the season. Field rhubarb is a spring and relatively cool weather 
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vegetable, and consequently production is concentrated in May, June 
and early July. Marketings in August and September account for less 
than 2 per cent of total Canadian rhubarb production. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


All rhubarb produced in Canada is believed to be consumed 
domestically; the Board could not find information that rhubarb was 
exported. While imports of rhubarb have increased, the growth in 
imports did not offset the decrease in Canadian production, and 
consequently domestic consumption of commercially grown rhubarb 
declined by about 12 per cent from 6.6 million pounds in 1966-/0 to 
5.8 million pounds in 1971-74. 


Total imports rose from an annual average of 86 thousand 
pounds in 1966-70 to 137 thousand pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 59 
per cent. However, imports in the latter period were only 2.4 per 
cent of total domestic disappearance and 3.2 per cent of total fresh 
market consumption. As shown in Appendix Table 5, almost all imports 
occur during the January-July period when domestic supplies are avail- 
able. This is not surprising as rhubarb is primarily a winter and 
spring crop in the United States as well. 


Domestic rhubarb production is consumed primarily in the 
fresh form; it accounted for 74 per cent of output during 1971-74. At 
the same time disappearance of processing rhubarb has tended to 
increase while that for the fresh market has dropped. Processing 
rhubarb accounted for 26 per cent of total production during 1971-74 
compared to 19 per cent in 1966-70. 


IMPORTS 


Almost all fresh rhubarb imports since 1966 have originated 
in the United States. The State of Washington accounted for the bulk 
of such imports particularly into the western region, with California 
and Florida being the main subsidiary sources of supply (see Appendix 
Tables 5 and 8). The great majority of imports entered into the 
western region, especially British Columbia. 


PRICES 


Data on average farm values for rhubarb were available for 
British Columbia only. In that province, for the years 1971 to 1973, 
the farm value of field and forced rhubarb for the fresh market 
averaged 10.1 cents and 24.3 cents per pound respectively. In Ontario, 
the average value of forced rhubarb was 28.4 cents in 1974 and 37.3 
cents in 1975, according to the Ontario Fresh Winter Rhubarb Growers' 
Association. 


Wholesale to retail prices in five major domestic markets 
in 1974 are presented in Appendix Table 9. The lack of quotations for 
imported rhubarb precludes direct price comparisons with the domestic 
product; however, it appears clear from this absence of quotations that 


fife 


imported rhubarb is not a serious source of direct competition on the 
fresh market in the relevant five cities. 


Some marked regional differences in the wholesale-to-retail 
price of locally grown rhubarb existed in 1974. For example, field 
rhubarb sold for 16 to 25 cents on the Halifax market and for only 5.4 
to 9.4 cents in Montreal. The price of the forced variety was also 
generally higher in Halifax - at a constant 39 cents per pound - than 
in any of the other markets, although the price spread was not as 
pronounced as it was with the field crop. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 
The Board was able to obtain production costs for forced 


rhubarb only. These costs apply, furthermore, to Ontario for 1974 
only, and are given in Table 3. 


Table 3: Forced Rhubarb: Production Costs; Ontario, 1974 


1974 
Yield, 1b./acre Tie 46 
- $ per acre - 

Preparation and removal of field roots to forcing shed $1,380.41 
In-shed costs 137.00 
Harvesting and packing 1,400.80 
Marketing Delo ez 
Post-harvest forcing shed costs 79.04 
Overhead 398.94 
Total Costs - per acre 45507 0 Lt 

- cents per pound 26.42¢ 
Average Gross Return - cents per pound 28.95¢ 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
PeGAg. 


The Board was informed that of the above amount the cost of 
labour including that of growing, digging and moving the roots to the 
forcing shed, and subsequent cultivation, harvesting and packing, 
totalled $1,882.37 per acre, or 41 per cent of total cost. The Board 
did not obtain information with respect to rhubarb production and 
production costs in the United States, and could, therefore, not 
compare Canadian output, yields and costs per pound with those of 
rhubarb growers south of the border. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh field and forced rhubarb is classified under tariff 
item 8722-1: 


RHUDAay Bi cyeustetcierauntece ate es per pound Free 3 Ciemot 


In any 12 month period ending 3lst 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess of 
10 weeks, and the 10 per cent duty 
shall apply whenever the specific 
duty is not in effect. 


In the above form, the item has existed since 1950 and is 
bound under GATT. On a temporary basis, the 10 p.c. alternative rate 
was suspended, and free entry substituted from February 20, 1973 to 
June 30, 1974 and again from November 20, 1974 to June 30, 1977. At 
the latter date, unless the extension is further extended, the item 
will revert to its permanent statutory form. The M.F.N. rate was 
reduced from 273 p.c. to 15 p.c. on January 1, 1936 and *to 20*p.e- 
on January 1, 1939 under the Canada-United States Trade Agreements. 
Effective January 1, 1948, under GATT, the M.F.N. rate was changed 
to 4 cent per pound for a period not to exceed 10 weeks and 10 p.c. 
for the balance of the year. The Gen. rate of 30 p.c., and not less 
than 1 cent per pound between March 1 and May 31, applicable to 
imports from the United States prior to January 1, 1936, was made 
the same as the M.F.N. rate on June 1, 1950. 


On importation into the United States, rhubarb is dutiable 
under item 137.85 at 25 per cent ad valorem. The Board is not aware 
of any Canadian exports of fresh rhubarb to that country, nor to any 
other destination. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the 
specific duty be increased from 4¢ to l¢ per pound, the period for 
application of the specific duty be increased from 10 to 12 weeks, 
and that the 10 per cent ad valorem duty be removed and a Free rate 
be substituted whenever the specific duty is not in effect. 


The specific duty, applicable for a maximum of 10 weeks, 
could be invoked to cover either the production period of forced 
rhubarb or the production period of field rhubarb. In the past, the 
specific duty, when applied, has been in force during the period when 
field rhubarb was marketed, and hence the growers of forced rhubarb 
have received protection from the 10 p.c. off-season rate. When the 
off-season rate was suspended from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974 
and from November 19, 1974 to the present, the growers of forced 
rhubarb lost their protection. 


UI 


The dates of application and removal of the $-cent per 
pound seasonal duty from 1966 to 1975 are listed in Appendix Table 10. 
It will be noted that during this period the specific duty was never 
invoked in the central tariff region and only once in the western 
region. In other words, the 10 p.c. off-season rate was preferred and 
offered more protection than the specific duty. When the off-season 
rate was suspended for the periods noted above, only the western 
region invoked the specific duty, and in 1973 only. The specific duty 
would appear to be of negligible value. 


In the Atlantic Provinces the duty was applied for the 
maximum 10 weeks for each year from 1971 to 1975, from approximately 
mid-June to mid-August. 


The Horticultural Council proposed that the 10 p.c. off- 
season rate be permanently eliminated. This would mean that should 
the specific duty continue to be applied to the marketing season of 
field rhubarb only, forced rhubarb growers would be without tariff 
protection. Production of forced rhubarb is relatively small compared 
to Canadian output of field rhubarb and has declined in recent years 
in both British Columbia and Ontario. Furthermore, the Board under- 
stands that imports of forced rhubarb, with an approximate f.o.b. 
value of 20-30 cents per pound, are not a serious competitive factor 
in the marketing of the domestic product, even during those periods 
when the 10 p.c. duty was temporarily suspended. Thus, there would 
appear to be no significant reason why the off-season rate, already 
suspended temporarily on a number of occasions, could not be abandoned 
permanently. 


In their brief to the Board the Council did not advance any 
reason for its proposal to increase the specific duty. Imports of 
rhubarb have not greatly affected Canadian output of field rhubarb, 
although imports have increased their small share of the Canadian 
market in recent years. At the public sittings it was stated that the 
request for an increase was solely related to the erosion of the level 
of protection offered by the specific duty as a result of the increase 
in the price of rhubarb. 


As shown in Appendix Table 11, the average price of imports, 
including the higher-priced forced rhubarb, was 13 cents in 1971-74. 
During this period, the average price of imported field rhubarb was 
some 12 cents per pound. Therefore, the off~season duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem would have yielded an approximate average duty of 1.2 cents 
per pound on field rhubarb. Thus, the 10 p.c. off-season rate offered 
considerably greater protection than the 4 cent specific duty whereas 
the seasonal specific duty, designed to be applied when the domestic 
crop was on the market, is intended to provide at least as much, if 
not more, protection than the off-season ad valorem rate. This indi- 
cates the extent to which the level of protection of the specific duty 
has eroded. 


In keeping with its recommendations pertaining to the tariff 
structure on most other fresh vegetables, the Board also considered a 
minimum seasonal ad valorem tariff, in addition to the specific duty, 
in order to prevent further erosion of the level of protection. The 
Horticultural Council's proposal for a specific duty of 1 cent per 
pound would recover some of the protection lost, and a minimum seasonal 
ad valorem of 5 per cent would lower the minimum level of protection 
from the current 10 p.c. off-season rate. 
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From the data on the monthly distribution of fresh rhubarb 
(Appendix Table 4), it appears that the present seasonal period of 
10 weeks is insufficient to cover the domestic marketing season for 
the field crop; this season runs from late April to mid July. The 
Horticultural Council's proposal for a 12-week period would cover 
this season. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canadian production of rhubarb appears, from the limited 
data available, to have declined from an average 6.5 million pounds 
in 1966-70 to 5.7 million pounds in 1971-74. This decline is 
accounted for primarily by the difficulty in attracting workers to 
this labour-intensive crop and by the high price of sugar in 1973 
and 1974. Imports have not been a critical factor affecting domestic 
production despite an increase from an annual average of 86 thousand 
pounds to 137 thousand pounds during the period under study; during 
1971-74, imports accounted, on average, for only 3.2 per cent of 
fresh market consumption. Most of the Canadian production is field 
rhubarb grown during late April to mid July; winter-grown forced 
rhubarb accounts for a small and, it is believed, a declining propor- 
tion of the total. 


It is concluded that the industry as a whole does not 
require a high level of protection. Therefore, the Board is of the 
opinion that the 10 p.c. off-season rate, already temporarily sus- 
pended on two occasions since 1973, can be dropped completely, and 
it so recommends. Furthermore, the Board feels that an increase in 
the specific duty from 3 cent to 1 cent per pound is justified to 
recover some of the protection lost in recent years due to higher 
rhubarb prices, and it so recommends. It is also recommended that 
this specific duty have a minimum ad valorem value of 5 per cent, 
which will prevent erosion of the level of protection offered by the 
specific duty beyond that point, and will at the same time, reduce 
that level from the current minimum set by the 10 p.c. off-season 
rate. The period of application of the seasonal specific or ad 
valorem duty should be extended from 10 to 12 weeks. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that the present tariff item 8722-1 


be deleted and that the following tariff item be inserted: 


British 
Prefer- 
ential 


ati o 


RhWparoe ele se rere per pound Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 12 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty or 
ad valorem duty is not in 
effect. 


Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


arice 


Lect. 

but not 
less than 
Dip. Ge, 
or Free 


General 


Tariff | 


diy ated we, 

but not 
less than 
Depa, 
or Free 
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Appendix Table 3 


Rhubarb: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh eriomenes +7” 
to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


Average 


1966-70 


D250 


Average 


1, 


4,212 


a72 


LO7L 


L971 


- thousand 


269 
Deo 
mAbs 
433 
893 
250 
296 
24 
7 

1 


1, 


B5750 


285 
566 
443 
483 
728 
412 

40 


L972 
pounds - 


243 
sy Ws 


1973 1974 
373 175 
496 466 
569 342 
476 342 

1,103 672 
730 1,540 

69 659 
19 64 
4 17 
4 _ 
3.8400" “42079 


Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, 1966-70 to 1971-74 


Month 
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Source: 
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Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Rhubarb: Imports by Country ofeOrd cin.el9b6=1975 


United Hong 
Year States Kong Others Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 70 o os 70 
1967 86 = oe 86 
1968 54 = = 54 
1763 54 - me 54 
1970 167 = = 167 
Average 

1966-70 86 = - 86 
L971 pay) se = 257 
1972 Pz fe S ds 2 
Lo73 33 = = Sie 
1974 106 1 = 107 
1975 96 = = 96 
Average 

1971-75 129 * cs 129 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Rhubarb: Imports by Province and Region, 1971-1975 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

Atlantic Region 14 20 10 1 oe 
Nfld. ~ - ~ * - 
[eal sieeed 1 * * = * 
Nior 8 15 3 v 18 
NB 6 4 5 6 4 
Central Region 23 20 1) 23 uns 
Que. 20 18 14 8 q 
Ont. 3 2 ui 15 5 
Western Region 219 113 8 id 61 
Man. iL - * 2 3 
Sask. - ~ ~ ~ 1 
Alta. 3 * - i. 14 
BoG. 216 172 8 68 42 
Canada 257 152 33 107 96 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7 
Rhubarb: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 i 1971-75 i IZ aay 1974 UC Nhe 


- thousand pounds - 


4 


Jan. 2 1.9 3.3 13 7 1 - 
Feb. 8 9.8 39 30.4 = 9 1 58 19 
Mar. 8 8.8 3 2.3 * x 3 6 
Apr. 2 25.8 16 12.2 1 6 6 11 
May 31 36.1 55 42.8 39 15 28 32 
June 14 16.1 8 6.4 13 2 5 18 
July ih thei 1 0.8 = . il 5 
Aug. * Oe * 0.3 = - - iz 
Sept. ~ a 5 us os = 2 
OCH: - - * 0.2 Bs 1 _ 1 
Nov. x 0.1 L 0.4 ~ * 3 = 
Dec. = - 1 0.8 = 1 3 2 
Total 86 100.0 129 100.0 152 abi MO, 96 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
Appendix Table 8 


Rhubarb: Percentage Distribution of Fresh Market 
Imports from United States, by State of 


Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


Cadiaie Wash. Fla. Others Total 
= per ecents— 

LOZ 
Atlantic Region - - - - ~ 
Central Region = 2 z 100.064) 100.0 
Western Region = 100.0 = soe 100.0 
Canada - Gaz = 38.8 100.0 

1973 
Atlantic Region - = - 100.0 100.0 
Central Region ~ - a = = 
Western Region yee 84.8 - - 100.0 
Canada 14.3 80.0 - Dials 100.0 

1974 
Atlantic Region - = 100.0 - 100.0 
Central Region - - 100.0 = 100.0 
Western Region 14.0 86.0 - — LOOEO 
Canada P13 72.0 BWe yor — 100.0 


(a) New Jersey. 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 
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RUTABAGAS (TURNIPS) 
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RUTABAGAS (TURNIPS) 


The rutabaga (Brassica campestris var. napobrassica), some- 


times called the "Swede turnip" or "table turnip," closely resembles 
the turnip (Brassica rapa). Turnips and rutabagas resemble each 
other in size of plant, general size and shape of root and flesh 
colours, with differences chiefly being in leaf characteristics and 
details of root shape and structure. While there are white-fleshed 
and yellow-fleshed varieties of both the rutabaga and turnip, 
commercial rutabagas are virtually all yellow-fleshed and turnips 
white-fleshed. A native of temperate Europe, the so-called Swedish 
turnip or "rotabagge," which was introduced to North America in the 
early nineteenth century, was yellow-fleshed as is the prime modern 
Canadian variety, Laurentian, a variety introduced by Macdonald 
College in the mid 1930s. It is the rutabaga which is widely grown 
in Canada, production of white-fleshed or "summer" turnips being 
restricted mainly, in relatively small volumes, to Quebec, and 
Manitoba. 


Turnips, sometimes, are pulled before the root begins to 
take shape with the leaves being sold as a separate product known as 
"turnip greens" or "rappini" (Brassica rapa). Neither "rappini," nor 
a similar vegetable known as an "Italian turnip"’ (Brassica ruvo), are 
believed to be produced in Canada and are excluded from the following 
analysis. 


Rutabagas rank among the more important vegetable crops 
grown in Canada, and, for the period 1971-74, ranked eighth in farm 
value among vegetables produced in Canada. Because of its ability to 
withstand relatively long storage, the rutabaga has long been con- 
sidered an important "winter" vegetable. However, improved transpor- 
tation and storage systems have led to the year-round availability of 
a much wider selection of vegetables. As a result, consumers 
have tended to substitute other vegetables, which may be more easily 
prepared or have a preferred taste, for rutabagas. As a result per 
capita consumption of this vegetable has declined. 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 


Turnips and rutabagas are essentially cool-climate crops and 
make their most vigorous root growth at relatively low growing temper- 
atures; mean temperatures above 24°C cause serious damage to the 
leaves, depressing growth or ruining the plants. Because high temper- 
atures cause the formation of long, undesired necks and poorly shaped 
roots in rutabagas, commercial production in Canada is generally 
restricted to the cooler growing areas where there is adequate 
moisture. For best development, the rutabaga requires deep, loose, 
well-drained, silt-loams. Exposure to frost actually improves the 
flavour and quality of the rutabaga because temperatures near the 
freezing point increase the sugar content of the roots; but they 
should be harvested before they freeze. Canada thus has a climatic 
advantage over the United States, in that in the growing areas of 
Canada there is a delay between the first frost and freeze-up. Ruta- 
bagas for fall harvest are normally planted between June 20 and 
July 10 in Canada. Rutabagas must be grown quickly and earlier seed- 
ing is not justified as the roots will have grown too large by the 
time of the first frost and thus have limited marketability. While 
turnips are grown in every state of the United States they are chiefly 
grown north of the 24° isotherm, where they are spring-planted and 
harvested late in the iall. 
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Turnips and rutabagas are part of the old "rotation" system 
of farming, i.e., alfalfa, turnips, etc. The crop has been popular 
both as a high vitamin vegetable for human consumption and as feed for 
livestock. However, high labour costs and higher yield crops such as 
silage corn, have generally made the crop too expensive for livestock 
feed except on a salvage basis. 


The rutabaga growers in Canada were the first to accept 
precision seeding as a means of reducing thinning costs. Unlike onions 
and carrots or lettuce, rutabaga seed does not require coating to 
develop singulation in seeding. On large rutabaga acreages, selective 
herbicides can be used to control weeds. Large acreages are usually 
harvested with a sugar beet harvesting machine, which digs, tops, and 
loads in one operation. Smaller acreages may be harvested using a 
potato digger, the root being topped and trimmed by hand. 


Rutabagas require the same storage conditions as topped 
carrots and should keep satisfactorily under such conditions for four 
to six months (0°C, 90-95 per cent relative humidity). Without high 
humidity they lose moisture and shrivel readily. Rutabagas are often 
given a paraffin wax coating, just before being marketed, to improve 
their appearance and also to prevent shrivelling on the shelf. Turnips 
are less storable than rutabagas. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


The data published by Statistics Canada with respect to 
acreage, production and farm value, see Table 1, do not distinguish 
between turnips and rutabagas; they cover both. However, the bulk of 
the acreage and output refers to rutabagas; the volume of turnip pro- 
duction is believed to be relatively small, and, on the basis of unload 
information, is primarily located in Quebec. For purposes of this 
report the available statistics are deemed to refer, unless specifi- 
cally indicated otherwise, to rutabagas only. 


Acreage devoted to rutabaga production has, since the begin- 
ning of this decade, remained stable at 8 to 9 thousand acres. How- 
ever, before the 1970s the acreage under rutabagas in Canada has 
steadily declined; there were 128 thousand, 48 thousand and 29 thousand 
acres in 1941, 1951, and 1961 respectively. While the rutabaga 
acreage in 1971 was only one-third of the amount in 1961, the number 
of farms reporting production of this crop in 1971 was only a tenth 
of the earlier census figure (see Appendix Table 1). Thus, it would 
appear that a large part of the decline in acreage has taken place on 
small farms where the crop was a secondary one. 


As with so many vegetable crops in Canada, the two main 
production areas are Quebec and Ontario, accounting for nearly 70 per 
cent of the acreage. Within the central region production is concen- 
trated in the west central area of Ontario, where the climate and silt- 
loams are ideal for rutabaga production, while the 1'Assomption area 
has traditionally been the most important growing area in Quebec. The 
main production areas around Winnipeg and in southern Alberta account 
for 65 per cent of the rutabaga acreage in the Prairies, while in 
British Columbia, the main production areas are Vancouver Island and 
the Fraser Valley. 
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The decline in Canadian rutabaga production is directly 
proportional to the decline in acreage. Canadian production, which 
averaged 401 million for the period 1961-65 totalled 203.6 million 
pounds annually during the period 1971-74. Lower rutabaga production in 
the Maritimes accounted for 63 per cent of the total decrease, while lower 
production in Ontario accounted for an additional 34 per cent; thus 98 
per cent of the total decline can be traced to these two regions. 


Average yields per acre of rutabagas, for Canada as a whole, 
showed no significant difference for the average of the four years 
1971-74 over the averages for 1961-65 and 1966-70. However, average 
yields per acre have varied considerably between regions and from year 
to year. Ontario, which produces about 57 per cent of Canada's rutabaga 
crop, had yields averaging 30 thousand pounds per acre in the period 
1971-74; this province was the only one showing an increase in yield. 
During the same period, yields per acre averaged about 21 thousand 
pounds in the Maritimes and the Prairies, about 19 thousand pounds 
in British Columbia, and 15,300 pounds in Quebec. 


The total value of the Canadian rutabaga crop averaged $6.4 
million in the period 1971-74, compared with $5.3 million in 1961-65. 
The farm value per pound increased from an average of 1.3 cents to 3.1 
cents during this period. Prices to the grower have risen particularly 
since 1971. Farm values per pound were generally the highest in 
western Canada and lowest in the Maritimes.(1) In Ontario the average 
farm value of rutabagas was 1.4 cents per pound for the period 1961-65, 
1.9 cents for 1966-70 and 3.0 cents for 1971-74. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


The decline in Canadian production of rutabagas was almost 
entirely the result of diminishing fresh market consumption; exports 
have remained comparatively stable, as have the amounts used for proc- 
essing (see Table 2). Rutabaga production decreased 30 per cent from 
an average of 400.9 million pounds average for the five years 1961-65 
to 282.2 million pounds annually for the years, 1966-70 and by a further 
30 per cent, to 203.6 million pounds, during the period 1971-74. Exports 
of rutabagas declined during this time from an average of 88 million 
pounds in 1961-65 to 81.0 million pounds during 1971-74, a drop of 8.0 
per cent; the proportion of Canadian production which was exported 
increased from 22 to 40 per cent. Rutabagas used for processing, in 
the form of a diced frozen product, which are believed to be almost 
all domestically grown, have remained at about 2 million pounds per 
year since 1966, except for the bumper year of 1968 when this quantity 
doubled. During 1971-74, rutabagas used for processing accounted for 
only 1 per cent of total production. 


(1) Data for the Maritimes are based on "field roots,'' which are 
normally defined as rutabagas and turnips used mainly for animal 
fodder. Because rutabagas used as animal feed has a value of 
only about 4 cent per pound, the average farm value per pound in 
the Maritimes probably underestimates the farm value of rutabagas 


destined for human consumption. 
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Table 1: Rutabagas (Turnips): Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, by Province, 


1961-1974 
% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Maritimes? 6,780 3,160 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,550 1,788 - 73.6 
Quebec 1,960 2,140 2,160 1,950 2,070 Zee) 2,103 eo 
Ontario 7,110 5,268 3,690 3,740 4,040 3,890 3,840 —- 46.0 
Prairies 638 882 670 570 570 470 510” F=7 10.7 
Bac. 292 354 320 310 390 280 325 t+eHICs 
Canada 16,780 11,804 7,940 8,070 9,070 9,420 8,625 - 48.6 
- Production '000 lb. - 
Maritimes ‘*) 161,600 78,000 30,000 34,000 36,000 48,800 37,200 - 77.0 
Quebec 54,444 °° 425213" 365720 235,010" 352594 "SS oly 92,009 7" aye 
Ontario 183,072 132,662 106,583" “118, 7709 126, 522°7116,959° “1157209. =a 
Prairies 15999 "9225326 Pid f6l4*! ASpG52 91186577 1OFS25 0 12,864: Sarto. 6 
ae SAP a 6,976 5963 5,896 7,435 EYELEE. 65295 8.0 
Canada 400,942 , 282,177. 194,880. 195,328, .205,356,, 218,961 203,636 %=—.49.2 
~ Average Yield, lb. - 
Maritimes = 23,835°° «24,684 S27 :2730) (22,667 918,000. #9 (1378 20,605. ieee 
Quebec L75573 2" (A9S7Z6 “7000 OF 112 B00 616,200) 9 15.9700) 1524S sie ieee 
Ontario 25,749 25,183. 285884 « 3) 75da6 28,642... 30j561.9550,002 56+. 16.5 
Prairies 25,077 ° -235,313"" -23,;304, (223995 = 20,816" 25,970" 22,508 =" — 1050 
B.C. 19,955. 4):19,706 1 -18;634) (195019 =ai95064, “217018 Polo 5369s 2.9 
Canada 23,5894: 23, 905) 126,544) 1249206.) 22S64l 423,246) 237610] ares 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Harte imee o> 1,644 1,038 415 800 863 1,209 822 - 50.0 
Quebec 658 850 734 1,012 1,308 17295 1,087 a 65 72 
Ontario 2,492 24583 1,899 Sy1 37, 3,841 4,388 3.4665 4239 eh 
Prairies 316 671 577 617 681 611 622.5 -+..96.8 
Bats 156 324 301 286 556 463 4D2 etl Se 
Canada 5,266 5,466 3,926 6,452 7,249 7,966 6,398 + 21.5 
- Farm Value, ¢/1b. - 
Maritimes‘) 1.0 123 1.4 2.4 2.4 225 2.2  +120.0 
Quebec 1.2 240 aisD 4.4 Din Oy: S57, 3.4. .+ 78.9 
Ontario 1.4 129 1.8 = Fa 353 aad 3,00 136.5 
Prairies Zi 3.0 = A 4.5 Sey Lr) 4.8 +140.0 
| PANS 4.6 5.0 4.9 t hee: eo 6.4 +137.0 
Canada Les Ape) 2A 533 Sue S70 Be a Me ha 


(a) Data for the Maritimes "relate to field roots." 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Domestic fresh market consumption of rutabagas decreased 38 
per cent from an average of 312 million pounds for the period 1961-65 
to 193 million pounds during 1966-70, and then by another 38 per cent 
to 121 million pounds during 1971-74. Domestic fresh table consumption 
took a steadily decreasing share of total production, 78, 68, and 59 
per cent in 1961-65, 1966-70, and 1971-74 respectively. Imports have 
increased slowly during the period under review, but accounted for 
little more than 1 per cent of total production in 1974-75. 


On the basis of domestic unload data it is estimated that, 
in the period 1971-74, an annual average of 52 million pounds, or 43 
per cent of domestic market sales were marketed direct from the field 
during the months of July through November. Some 13 million pounds 
were marketed during the months of July and August. In part these 
marketings consisted of early rutabagas, however it is likely that a 
substantial part comprised white summer turnips, all of which are 
believed to be marketed direct from the field. It is estimated that 
82 per cent of the 68 million pounds held in storage moves into the 
market during the five months, December to April. A further 12 per 
cent moves out of storage in May and the remaining 6 per cent in June. 
There does not appear to have been a concerted effort to extend the 
storage period into July, at which time there is competition from the 
white summer turnip, both domestic and imported. A summary of the 
estimated monthly distribution of fresh rutabagas (and turnips) is 
shown in Appendix Table 4. 


Storage holdings as a proportion of total rutabaga production 
vary widely between regions (Appendix Table 12). Taking the storage 
holdings at their highest point and averaging for the crop years 1971- 
74, it can be calculated that in the Maritimes 18 million pounds or 49 
per cent of production was placed in storage. In Ontario, where more 
and more producers are becoming specialized rutabaga growers with 
large acreages and their own storage facilities and waxing operations, 
78 million pounds or 67 per cent of production was held in storage. 
About 12 million pounds or 38 per cent of the Quebec production was 
stored. Despite the relatively low storage holdings in Quebec, these 
holdings were held for a longer period of time. In the Maritimes and 
Ontario, less than 10 per cent of holdings were moved out of storage 
after May 1, as opposed to 19 per cent for Quebec. Storage holdings 
in the western region, none are shown in Appendix Table 12, are believed 
to be small. 


Forty-four per cent of rutabaga exports during 1971-74 were 
marketed direct from the field. Of that average of 36 million pounds, 
less than 2 per cent were exported in July; only 10 per cent in 
August, and the remainder in September, October and November. The 
remaining 56 per cent of exports, estimated at 45 million pounds, 
were stored for some time between December and June. Of the rutabagas 
exported out of storage 92 per cent were moved out during the period 
December to April, and less than 2 per cent in June. The volume of 
rutabagas shipped out of storage, for both the export and domestic 
market, totalled approximately 110 million pounds during the period 
1971-74, somewhat more than half of total production. 
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According to 1974 unload information, the geographical 
movement of rutabagas is mainly confined to intraregional transfers. 
Ontario ships about 1 per cent of its production to other provinces, 
and Quebec about 2 per cent; in the case of the latter mostly to eastern 
Ontario. 


IMPORTS 


Average annual imports of rutabagas and turnips almost tripled 
from 1 million pounds in the period 1966-70 to 3.0 million pounds in 
1971-74 (see Table 2). Aside from 1973, when Mexico appears to have 
exported about 1.6 million pounds of rutabagas to Canada, imports are 
almost all from the United States. Small amounts have, in recent years, 
also been imported from Hong Kong (see Appendix Table 5). 


Rutabagas are not ideally suited to U.S. climatic condi- 
tions. Consequently, as indicated by 1974 data on unloads of 
imported produce, imports tend to be largely turnips and not rutabagas. 
The only rutabaga imports were from the West Coast of the United States 
to British Columbia. In 1973 Alberta imported about 100 thousand pounds 
of rutabagas; imports from Mexico went entirely to Quebec. However, 
for the most part rutabaga imports appear to be restricted to the 
western region, and all other imports are white summer turnips (see 
Appendix Table 8). 


On average, nearly half of the imports during 1971-74 went 
to the province of Quebec. Ontario averaged only 150 thousand pounds 
of imports for this period as opposed to 1.4 million pounds for Quebec. 
Roughly 19 per cent of imports went to the Atlantic region, and 24 per 
cent to the western region, British Columbia accounting for 62 per cent 
of these. 


The major portion of the imports enter in the late spring 
and summer months (see Appendix Table 7). Nearly half of the 3.0 
million pounds imported during 1971-74 came in during the months of 
June and July, accounting for 8.7 and 17.6 per cent of total domestic 
consumption for these months. About 62 per cent came in during the 
three months May to July, at which time the stocks in storage had been 
largely depleted and the domestic fall crop had not yet become avail- 
able. Imports during the remaining nine months are very small and, 
generally, account for about 1 per cent of total fresh market consump- 
tion (see Appendix Table 4). 


EXPORTS 


The rutabaga is rather unusual in that it is one of the few 
vegetables grown in Canada that are exported to the United States in 
quantity. Over 99 per cent of the rutabagas exported go to the United 
States (see Appendix Table 9). It is estimated that Canadian rutabagas 
make up over 40 per cent of the total U.S. supply of turnips and ruta- 
bagas combined, and over two-thirds of the rutabaga supply. For the 
most part, the balance of exports goes to Bermuda and the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon; in some years exports of rutabagas have 
also gone to the United Kingdom. 
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During the 10 years, 1966-75, annual exports of rutabagas 
ranged from 76 million to 97 million pounds but normally remain 
fairly stable between 80 and 85 million pounds. About 93 per cent 
of the rutabaga exports for the period 1966-70 were from Ontario, a 
percentage which appears to be remaining level (see Appendix Table 
11). A relatively small volume, 2.9 million pounds in 1975, is 
exported from the Maritimes, almost all from New Brunswick, and even 
smaller amounts from Quebec and some other provinces. Exports of 
rutabagas, as a per cent of total production in Ontario, have gone 
as high, since 1961, as 82 per cent, but never below 40 per cent. 
The widely ranging proportions of Ontario production exported are 
illustrative of a desire to maintain a relatively stable export 
market regardless of fluctuations in domestic production (see 
Appendix Table lla). 


The distribution of exports of rutabagas by months 
(see Appendix Table 10) indicates that during 1971-74 about 44 per 
cent of export sales moved directly from the field following harvest. 
Ontario, which places 67 per cent of its rutabaga production in 
storage (see Appendix Table 12) undoubtedly also supplied the major 
portion of the 45.5 million pounds that moved to foreign markets 
out of storage in 1971-74. Small amounts are also exported out of 
storage from the Maritimes, and Quebec, the latter likely accounting 
for most of the June exports. 


PRICES 


Excluding the Maritimes, the farm value per pound is 
usually lowest in Ontario, which has over half of Canadian rutabaga 
production, has surpluses for shipment to other areas of Canada, and 
supplies over 90 per cent of rutabagas exports. Farm prices are 
slightly higher in Quebec, where 62 per cent of the crop is 
marketed direct from the field. The highest farm values per pound 
are in British Columbia, followed by the Prairies, both of which 
depend on shipments from other provinces, and on imports, to 
supplement their domestic production for much of the year. It can 
be assumed that, over the long run, the average farm value per 
pound is a reasonable reflection of farm costs. 


Weekly and average monthly wholesale-to-retail price 
quotations for 1974 on the Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver markets are shown in Appendix Tables 13a and 13b and in 
Table 3. It is evident from these data that imports of rutabagas 
were insufficient on the Toronto market at all times in 1974 to 
warrant a price quotation, and that quotations occurred only during 
June, July, and August on the Vancouver, Winnipeg, and Halifax 
markets, months during which Canadian storage supplies are 
diminishing rapidly and the new crop is not yet harvested. Price 
quotations for imported rutabagas were about the same, on these 
three markets, as domestic rutabagas, which, it should be noted, 
were available year round. 
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Wholesale prices for imported produce were reported during 
almost the entire year in Montreal. These are believed to be for 
imports of white-fleshed turnips, not rutabagas, which are a higher- 
priced product; this probably explains the November and December 
price quotations for imports on the Vancouver market as well. There 
were no quotations for imported turnips on the Montreal market in 
August and September, when the local turnip crop is being harvested. 
Evidence available to the Board indicates that, in-season, prices 
of domestic turnips are competitive. 


Seasonal average wholesale price quotations for rutabagas 
on the Halifax market, except fur the crop year 1970-71, when prices 
dropped on all five markets, rose continuously during the period 
1961-62 to 1972-73. Wholesale prices in Winnipeg during 1974 were, 
generally, slightly lower than the wholesale prices in Vancouver 
(see Appendix Table 13). Wholesale prices in the surplus—producing 
province of Ontario (Toronto) have been, on average, about 3 to 4 
cents per pound less than on the Vancouver market. On the Montreal 
market, seasonal wholesale price quotations for domestic produce have 
fluctuated more widely than on the other markets but were in 1974 
usually higher than Toronto prices, though lower than those in 
Vancouver. On the Toronto market wholesale prices for local rutabagas 
increased from 2.2 cents in 1961-62 to 8.1 cents in 1974-75, while 
in Winnipeg during the same period wholesale prices increased from 
3.5 to 10.0 cents. The higher prices for imports in Montreal reflect 
a higher proportion of higher-priced turnips as against rutabagas. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The Board did not obtain data on the acreage, output and 
costs of production in the United States. A study of the costs of 
producing rutabagas in Ontario and British Columbia, in 1974, 
produced the results shown in Table 4. The major difference 
occurred in harvesting cost. While Ontario rutabagas are harvested 
by use of a mechanical harvester, those in British Columbia are 
picked and loaded manually. Ontario with a 14-ton per acre yield, 
produced rutabagas for 1.32 cents per pound, nearly 1 cent less than 
the British Columbia cost of 2.3 cents, based on a yield of 10 tons 
per acre. 


A comparison of ‘the. cost faproductionin Ontario vthe 
major producing region, of 1.32 cents per pound and of the average 
return to the grower of 3.7 cents, in 1974, suggests that this crop 
was quite profitable. However, the costs of production exclude 
marketing (including waxing) and storage costs; these are estimated 
at between 1.5 and 2.0 cents per pound. Thus, it would appear that 
total cost, including marketing and storage, may total about 3 cents 
per pound, leaving about seven tenths of a cent per pound, or $196 
per acre with a 14-ton yield, as return to the average Ontario 
grower for his labour and management. 
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Table 4: Rutabagas (Turnips): Production Costs in Ontario 


and British Columbia, 1974 


British 
Ontario Columbia 
Yield, 1b./acre 28,000 20,000 
- $ per acre - 
Pre-Harvest or 
Cultivation Costs 
Labour 35.84 63.43 
Machines lees 16.01 
Custom work a l> 12.00 
Materials 69232 Bios: 
total 119.85 97.07 
Harvesting 
Labour 64.75 141.00 
Machines 21.97 11.96 
Custom work ots a0 
Tota. 86.72 iy elo 
Investment costs 
Land charges 76.89 8 hee 18) 
Other ely ea | ity eas ld 
Total 164.42 204.61 
(a) 
Total Costs 370.99 459.64 
Total Costs (¢/1b.) oe 2230 


(a) Total costs do not contain any storage or marketing costs. For 
the British Columbia costs, management cost of $75.00 per acre 
was not included. 

Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 

PAG. 
TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


All rutabagas and turnips entering Canada are classified 
under tariff item 8730-1. The tariff item is currently as follows: 


Bab. M.F.N. Gen. 
TULL S pectoce cis ot arensteness ais sichs. ayspale Sake ateieye Free Free SOM. Cis 
This item is bound under GATT. 
Any changes since 1968 have applied only to the M.F.N. rate. 


Prior to 1968 rutabagas and turnips were included in "vegetables n.o.p." 
(8731-1), at rates of Free B.P., 10 p.c. M.F.N. and 30 p.c. Gen. 
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Table 5: Rates of Duty for Selected Periods 


Period B.P. M.F.N. Gen. 

1968 (Jan. 1) ® Free Sep. Gr S0jpec, 
1969 (Jan. 1) Free GC pre. 30. 9ees 
1969 (June 4) Free Free SULORC. 


(a) Prior to 1968 rutabagas and turnips were under "vegetables n.o.p." 
(8731-1). 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 


Canadian exports of rutabagas to the United States have been 
admitted free since January 1, 1972. In 1968, rutabagas were subject 
to a duty of 4 cents per 100 pounds, this decreased by 1 cent per hun- 
dred pounds in each of the intervening years until the 1972 level was 
reached. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the wording 
of the tariff item be amended to specify both turnips and rutabagas, 
and that there be no change in rates. No other interested party pro- 
posed any change in the tariff treatment of these vegetables. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Canada produces largely rutabagas; output of turnips is 
believed to be relatively small. Domestic rutabagas, readily storable, 
are available, to some extent, on a year-round basis. Local turnips, 
less storable, are marketed mostly directly from the field. Production 
of rutabagas has declined sharply, mainly as a result of a decline in 
domestic fresh table use. Canadian growers, major suppliers of ruta- 
bagas to the U.S. markets, have always exported a large proportion of 
their output because the Canadian climate is more suitable for this 
crop than that in the United States; at present more than a third is 
exported. 


Canada is nearly self-sufficient with respect to rutabagas; 
the small volume imported under tariff item 8730-1 enters mostly during 
those months when stocks of the old crop are running out and the new 
crop is not yet available in quantity, and are mainly turnips. In 
view of these considerations the Board concludes that the production of 
rutabagas and turnips does not require tariff protection and recommends 
that the present rates of duty be retained, Free B.P., Free M.F.N. 
and 30 p.c. Gen. The Board recommends further that the present nomen- 
clature be changed to read "Turnips and rutabagas." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8730-1 be deleted, 
and that it be replaced by the following item: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
eerie iat ata Tacuee 


Turnips and rutabagas ..... 266 Free Free SOR Dac. 
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Rutabagas (Turnips): 


No. of 


Acres 


Atlantic Region 8,409 


Nfld. 742 
Peeele SieyAys 
N.S. 2,309 
NB. 1,831 
Central Region 19,0389 
- Que. 6,955 
Ont. 125134 
Western Region 1,663 
Man. 336 
Sask. 211 
Alta. bye ie 
B.C. 581 
Ganeda. 2” 29,167 


(a) Includes data for Yukon and 


Source: Census of Canada, 1961 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Region, 1961 and 1971 


1961 
Acreage Now ot 
asin Farms 
of Total Reporting 
28.8 95.292 
ied 875 
ARAN 2,948 
pee) 3,080 
6.3 Pape yess 
65.4 Ze Olas 
23.8 TALS 
41.6 5,386 
el 2,336 
eee 438 
0.7 710 
dl ais, 1,059 
2A oy Ak 
100.0 24,948 


No. of 


Acres 


abe ae] 
587 


Northwest Territories. 


ang, VOL. 


ise WM 
Acreage 


as 7% 


Ge AeweeiIL 


NH Or 


No. of 
Farms 


Reporting 
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Appendix Table 2, 
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Appendix Table 3 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh 
Shipments (@) to Principal Markets, Crop 
Years 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 L971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


See a 


- thousand pounds - 


July 8,695 3,033 2, 2/0 4,049 5,044 ery ses! 
Aug. 14,685 700k pete) 8,098 tee, 206 7,544 
Sept. Oyo) TELE a It G52 9,411 10,467 13, 992 
Oct. 24,732 14,918 Laie 926 16, 394 205370 
Nov. 20,481 135 286 10,552 13,460 11,980 16,842 
Dec. igs ipne hs) 11, 808 12,641 10,615 O57 LO 14, 266 
Jan. TGs 550 12,906 LOS O03 ALS yess he | 29 109 
Feb. 7s 6 10,900 ING Al g8) 105177 25.611 10, 699 
Mar. 16,810 10, 858 uy /ant 9,849 9,584 11,248 
Apr. 14,491 elem esoe 9,014 8,098 LOD OS 105699 
May MAE 8,082 6,815 65.675 1,980 6,859 
June le) 4,095 Sehod el ae Geri Bye 
Year To ele eOsOI6) L099 21 LOIS 43 26 L0SF pelo az 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 
Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 
Consumption, Crop Years, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

2 of Con- ~% of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

—- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
July Eee 029 25035 482 oy) oan 
Aug. Wa 0.1 1,00. 139 8,000 lal 
Sept. * Q-1 11 330 62 11,443 0.5 
OCE. Oal Oc 14,918 76 14,994 0.2 
Nov. Oe2 a. ibeieralis 102 Topol 0.8 
Dec. O23 Were) 11,808 105 bls 913 0.9 
Jan. 0.3 Neg 12,906 159 13,065 ez 
Feb. Or 0.3 10,900 136 11,036 Lez 
Mar. 0.1 0.8 10,858 147 LPS 005 123 
Apr. 0.2 0.6 9,601 231 9,832 Le2 
May 0.6 1.4 8,082 sete Soo a Sige! 
June Syl 4.2 4,095 873 4,968 750 
Total O23 iss 120,658 Se022 123,680 2.4 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 5. 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United 
Year States Mexico Hong Kong Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 Bad - - - ea) 
1967 L050 - - - Oa 
1968 770 - - - 770 
1969 630 - - - 630 
1970 Lyeos - 2 - UsS55 
Average 

1966-70 1,085 - * - 15085 
1971 873 - 2 - 875 
172 V's t ela * 24 * Par he Ws 
aS yg 3,605 L625 - 1 5,230 
1974 1,370 - 5 * L973 
1975 2,953 - 2 * Ze hao 
Average 

1971-75 eS OPS: 7 * Fike Tiedt 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 6 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Distribution of Imports by Province 
and Region, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
—(pergcenty= 

Atlantic Region 1280 S250 16.8 14.5 19.4 
Nfld. - 1G. Ba 6.5 3.9 6.6 
Penis O42 18 On O25 Ord 
Nios 7.6 se Sel Tl 3.9 
N.B. 4.2 Le 6.3 9.0 8.0 
Central Region 333,0 39.5 G77 50.4 56.2 
Que. 47.7 32.08 635.7 35.9 49.1 
Ont. Do eee 4.0 4.5 real 
Western Region 35.0 2h28 LoS i ea 24.4 
Man. OL) Oe 0.4 2.6 0.8 
Sask. - al 0.5 LS 0.8 
Alta» 9.9 LT. ee Tea 7.6 
BGs 25.0 15.0 a 2369 15st 
Canada 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Imports by Month, Crop Years, 1966-70 to 1974-75 


Average 
Month 1966-70 


Average 
vA 1971-74 i 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
- thousand pounds - 

July vy 7.4 482 iLsiese) 35 yy Oe 284 
Aug. 14 1.4 139 4.6 Sis) 114 386 De. 
Sept. 14 Le 62 260 - 67 24 158 
Oct. 14 Le 76 Paes) ~ 78 86 141 
Nov. 14 1.4 102 3.4 5) 160 84 128 
Dec. 63 6.0 105 Bes 70 2S 80 Lis 
Jan. 56 Died 159 eS) 66 236 198 136 
Feb. 56 Deo 136 4.5 88 nS 154 ee 
Mar. 33 1230 147 4.9 114 259 79 135 
Apr. 84 Sie: 251 UAE 187 143 BL 502 
May 168 1632 511 Gm 324 989 IAS 499 
June 343 Dome 873 PS Wie) 893 1,802 314 481 
Total 15036 100.0 3,022 100.0 1,847 4,666 2e/43 2,000 
Source: 


Rutabagas (Turnips): 


O72 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1973 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


1974 
Atlantic Region 
Central Region 
Western Region 

Canada 


Source: 


Cals 


Agriculture Canada. 


Appendix Table 8 


Percentage Distribution of Imports from the 
United States by State of Origin, by Region, 
1972-1974 


NeGeeePATI2. lex. Va. NN gale Others Total 
- percent - 

PRssloye s Ssh 8| ~ seat 2 - 100.0 
iW sor) Meee ee eee 46.1 226 100.0 
: oiaah = = _ LOS 100.0 
10.6 Tie 230 Gao 2200 tate} 1005.0 
- 80.0 - - ERE = LOGO 

- 1.8 10.7 9.5 Daa, 433 10080 

— ey) - = WAST) 100.0 

vad [ads Leee/, Cees Ze 9.6 100.0 

- - - = 9.10020 = 100.0 
are - 230) - aya isle t 100.0 
- ae. - - ~ 2830 100.0 
2eu 3.0 9.2 - 21. 0 235%-2 100.0 


Agriculture Canada. 
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Exports by Countr 


Trinidad 


and 


thousand pounds 


Www 


Exports by 
1966-70 to 


1971-72 


- thousand pounds 


356 
3,596 
7,579 

10,894 
15,281 
10,877 
9,081 
9,205 
8,835 
5,093 
1012 
248 


Appendix Table 9 


of Destination, 1966-1975 


St. Pierre 
and French 
Tobaga Guyana Miquelon Wels SLOLaL 
I “ 75,969 
- - = SS e745. 
= 3 41 97,234 
he 8 - 84,909 
2 14 - 80,114 
* 6" 8 84,392 
= | - 88,838 
- EL - (9025 
= 10 - 81,350 
= 4 80,640 
~ * 81,824 
~ 6 - 62,3) 
Appendix Table 10 
Month, Crop Years, 
1974-75 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
529 716 395 
3,863 3,824 2,000 
73613 7,289 7.0L) 
9,434 8,907 9,307 
14,363 13,453 14,246 
8,949 &,015 1 yea ig 
11,199 $300 9,568 
8,785 7,734 8,867 
8,391 t fomea Ce 75266 
eae) 6,619 5,594 
3,902 3,414 2,466 
588 i lene hs 445 
83,896 77,246 79,805 


Rutabagas (Turnips): 
United 
Year States U.K. Bermuda 
1966 75,919 ~ 45 
1967 83,681 - 46 
1968 OY 152 - 36 
1969 84,735 IZ 43 
1970 80,071 10 18 
Average 
1966-70 84,312 26 38 
1971 88,792 - 18 
1972 79,061 26 28 
rs73 81,307 o 33 
1974 80,624 - 12 
L975 oY AP fs) 40 9 
Average 
1971-75. 82,312 13 20 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
Rutabagas (Turnips): 

Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 
July 333 499 
Aug. 2,952 3,488 
Sept. 9.165 Yee ie 
Oct. 11,587 9,636 
Nov. £5,205 14,336 
Dec. LO S710 9,754 
Jan. 11,015 9555/7 
Feb. 9,366 8,648 
Mar. S$, 213 8,002 
Apr. 4,904 5,896 
May 2,288 2,924 
June 646 665 
Total 86,542 80,976 


82,958 
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Appendix Table 1l 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


Lid 1973 1974 ved 


- thousand pounds - 


Atlantic Region 3,646 4,150 yal kes 2,015 
Neos 38 41 66 52 
N.B. 3,608 4,109 5,052 2,824 

Central Region 74,852 76, 900 SAS) 78,901 
Que. 284 1,020 198 538 
Ont. 74,568 75,880 74,069 78, 363 

Western Region 627 299 250 47 
Man. 600 280 241 47 
Sask. - oe = = 
Alta. - 1 - _ 
Bue ory | 18 14 x 

Canada T2125 S350 80,640 81,824 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Appendix Table lla 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Ontario Export, 1961 - 1974 


thousand Per Cent of 
Year pounds Ontario Production 
1961 92,798 33 
1962 66,130 46 
1963 76,844 53 
1964 79,090 45 
1965 78,042 45 
Average 
1961-65 78,641 43 
1966 68,464 i: 
1967 85,628 50 
1968 Si57.6 40 
1969 89,540 82 
1970 677,510 47 
Average 
1966-70 78,544 52 
1971 82,022 77 
1972 74,568 63 
1973 75,880 65 
1974 74,069 62 
Source: "“Rutabagas (Turnips) Production, Production Costs in Canada," 


prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, Farm Economics 
Branch, Ontario, Ministry of Agricultural and Food, Chathan, 
Ontario. 
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Appendix Table 12. 


Rutabagas (Turnips): Monthly Storage Holdings, on the lst 


of the Month, 1971-72 to 1974-75 


Maritime ‘#) Central 
Region Quebec Ontario Region 


- thousand pounds - 


Lop I-72 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1972-13 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Average 


1971-74 


Nov. 


17,650 14,498 74,555 89,053 
15,525 13,057 71, 388 84,445 
12,200 9,304 56,634 65,938 
10,700 6,566 41, 486 48,052 
7,530 5,143 26,662 31,805 
5,030 4,055 12,380 16,435 
1,500 1,977 3,452 5,429 
18,520 9,275 65,598 74,873 
16,280 9,544 73,088 82,632 
12,400 7,045 57,628 64,673 
4,250 5,122 40,378 45,500 
1,500 3170 27,531 30,703 
500 2,452 14,821 17.275 
120 1,390 5,369 6,759 
21,240 135114 91,549 104,663 
18,606 13,068 86,742 99,810 
10,000 11,305 76,366 87,671 
8, 000 9,625 59,556 69,181 
5,000 6,996 44,501 51,497 
3,000 5,985 26,445 32,430 
2,000 3,358 14,078 17,436 
15,000 11,755 79,011 90,766 
10,000 11,149 70,078 81207 
7,500 9,502 55,299 64,801 
5,000 6,382 375232 43,614 
2,500 4,321 Doe oA, 26,535 
1,250 3,620 11,945 15,565 
559 Papa ritsk 2,605 5,316 
18,103 12-161 77,678 89,839 
15,103 1137.05 75,324 87,029 
10,525 9,289 61,482 70,771 
6,988 6,924 44,663 51,587 
4,133 4,908 802277 35,135 
2,445 4,028 16,398 20,426 
1,045 2,359 6,376 8,735 


(a) Ginland Poh. leony. 


Source: 


Agriculture Canada. 


Canada 


106,703 
99,970 
78,138 
58,752 
39,335 
21,465 

6,929 


935094 
95,912 
771,073 
49,750 
324203 
LT tikes 
6,879 


125,903 
118,416 
SIG7L 
7/5181 
56,497 
35,430 
19,436 


105,766 
91,227 
72,301 
48,614 
29,035 
16,815 

5,875 


107,941 
102,131 
81, 296 
58,574 
39,268 
228871 

9,780 
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SPINACH 


Spinach, a vegetable native to Asia, was introduced intc 
Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. It was grown on 
the North American continent as early as the nineteenth century. 


The spinach generally grown and marketed in Canada is the 
species Spinacia oleracea, which has two varieties, prickly-seeded 
spinach (S. oleracea) and round-seeded spinach (S. oleracea var. 
inermis). The name spinach also applies to a vegetable known 
variously as mountain spinach, orach, garden orach or sea purslane 
(Atriplex hortensis) and to New Zealand spinach (Tetragonia expansa) ; 
the Board has no information as to whether these vegetables are grown 
or consumed in Canada. Spinach beet is a name sometimes applied to 
chard, a member of the beet family, and there is a vegetable of the 
cabbage family known as spinach mustard or tendergreen (Brassica 
perotridis). 


Spinach can be produced in all agricultural regions of 
Canada. It is a hardy, cool-season crop which can withstand temper- 
atures of 5°C with little or no injury and, in ‘seneral; is: asshort 
season crop, maturing 6-10 weeks after planting, depending on growing 
temperature. For optimum quality, spinach requires cool temperatures 
when approaching harvest maturity; it is grown in the spring and fall 
as the long days and higher temperatures of midsummer causes this 
vegetable to bolt to seed thus destroying its market value. The 
spring crop is usually followed by another vegetable crop, e.g., 
lettuce or carrots, after which the fall crop may be planted. Canada 
has an excellent climate in the spring and fall for the production of 
a high quality spinach crop. 


Spinach grows well on a wide range of soils but sandy loams 
and muck soils are more suitable than the heavier soils. For early 
crops, sandy loams respond best; silt loams and muck soils are used 
where earliness is not a factor and higher yields are the main aim. 
Good drainage is very important for commercial production. All 
phases of production are easily mechanized so that little hand labour 
is required. 


Spinach is sold off the farm in bulk to wholesalers and 
pre-packers who wash, grade, and usually pack it in polyethylene 
bags for the fresh market. Processing spinach is normally produced 
under contract, and is shipped in bulk. The storage period for this 
vegetable is short (seven days at O0°C and at a very high humidity). 


In terms of overall vegetable production spinach is a 
relatively minor crop, the farm value of production averaging about 
% million dollars in recent years. Per capita consumption has 
declined slightly since 1961. 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


As a result of declining acreage and yield, spinach produc- 
tion in Canada has dropped markedly since 1961 (see Table 1). Annual 
production averaged 5.8 million pounds in 1971-74 compared to 7.4 
million pounds in 1966-70 and 11.4 million pounds in 1961-65; produc- 
tion levels in 1971-74 represent a decline of 49.2 per cent over the 
1961-65 average. Ontario, with the highest yields and largest share 
of acreage, accounts for most of domestic production, about 85 per 
cent in 1971-74. Production data are recorded only for Ontario, 
Quebec, and British Columbia; and the output of these latter two 
provinces is minor. 


In all producing provinces the acreage devoted to this 
vegetable has diminished between 1961-65 and 1971-74, most notably in 
Ontario and British Columbia. The average yield per acre of spinach 
in Canada has also exhibited a steady decline since 1961, dropping 
from 10,689 pounds in 1961-65 to 6,735 pounds in 1971-74, a decline 
of 37 per cent. Average yields diminished in all three producing 
provinces in this period but decreased to a lesser extent in Quebec 
than elsewhere. Ontario yields have been two to three times those 
in Quebec and in most years have significantly exceeded the yields 
obtained in British Columbia. 


Due to the upward trend in farm prices, the total farm 
value of spinach production increased slightly between 1961-65 and 
1971-74 despite the marked drop in production. The total farm value 
of this vegetable crop in 1971-74 averaged $534,000 as against 
$519,000 in 1961-65 and $391,000 in 1966-70. In 1971-74 Ontario 
accounted for about 79 per cent of total farm value. 


Returns per pound to growers have increased markedly since 
1961. Spinach growers received, on average, 9.2 cents per pound in 
1971-74, double the average of 4.6 cents per pound received in 
1961-65. A particularly notable rise in the per pound farm price 
took place in British Columbia where output dropped sharply. Asa 
result unit farm values in British Columbia are now well above those 
in Quebec and Ontario, the latter being the lowest, whereas average 
farm prices in the three producing provinces were about the same in 
1961-65. 


While the Board was offered no satisfactory explanation, 
the major decline in domestic spinach production warrants some 
comment. The pronounced production decrease evident is believed to 
have resulted from certain structural changes in the nature of 
vegetable production generally, together with risk factors associated 
with this crop more particularly. 


With reference to structural changes, there is in evidence 
in recent years a trend toward the cultivation of one or two major 
crops in order to obtain certain advantages in scale and special- 
ization. This trend is related to the mechanization of seeding, 
planting and harvesting and to the more costly, and often scarce, 
supply of labour; it has meant that acreage in minor crops such as 
spinach have been sacrificed, such vegetables usually being associ- 
ated with multicrop operations entailing small acreages for each crop. 
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Canada 


Canada 


Quebec 
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Table 1: Spinach: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 


Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 T97L 1972 oz 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 

176 188 160 160 160 170 163 

760 564 500 850 550 630 633 

128 114 70 60 60 60 63 
1,064 866 130 “16070 770 860 858 

- Production, '000 1b. - 

693 854 464 592 608 459 531 
9,478 53713. 4,747 6,548 2,472 4,715 4,871 
yee 785 396 269 460 387 378 

1 373 iineey4 5% 607 75409)" 49540) © 5,561 D779 
- Average Yield, lb. - 

3,938 4,543 2,900 35700 3,800 2,700 3208 

12,471 £05029 9,494 7,704 65313 7,484 7,695 

Leese 6,886 5,657 4,483 7,667 6,450 6,000 

10,689 8,490 7,681 6,924 5,896 6,466 G,735 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

25 54 46 1h) 69 49 60 

434 278 319 578 246 540 421 

50 29 45 24 eh 68 54 

a19 391 410 677 392 657 534 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

Dink 650 ree) Lied ite bese} L057 1 ee 

4.6 4.9 Ons 8.8 Tr Hills) 8.6 

4.2 135 Lire 8.9 16.7 E756 14.5 

4.6 ed roe! orl 8.6 aes 92 


Statistics Canada. 


% Change 


1961-65 to 
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Furthermore, spinach is a crop with a relatively short 
growing period at the beginning and the end of the growing season, 
and is therefore a high risk undertaking, a factor aggravated by the 
frequent destruction of the young stands by drifting soil and dust. 
The Board believes that these factors have had an adverse influence 
on Canadian spinach production. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Spinach is grown in Canada for fresh market consumption and 
for processing, the latter principally for freezing. Based on the 
1971-74 period, the Board estimates that two-thirds of this crop is 
marketed fresh, the remainder being supplied to domestic processors 
(see Table 2). A comparison with data for earlier years indicates 
that about the same proportion of this crop was marketed fresh in 
1966-70, although in the 1961-65 period a somewhat higher share of 
production was destined for the fresh market as opposed to processing. 
There are no recorded exports of spinach, in either fresh or processed 
form. 


Domestic consumption of this vegetable, in both the fresh 
and processed form, has remained more or less constant between 1961-65 
and 1971-74 at 20.7 and 20.2 million pounds, respectively. Inasmuch 
as production has diminished greatly, imports have expanded to meet 
a much larger share of domestic demand. 


Table 2 shows that annual imports of both fresh spinach and 
processed spinach have risen markedly since 1961; total imports, in 
fresh equivalent weight, were 9.4 million pounds in 1961-65 compared 
to 14.4 million pounds in 1971-74, an increase of 53 per cent. In 
the same period, spinach production fell by 49 per cent. In the fresh 
market, in 1961-65 the larger part of domestic demand (53 per cent) 
was supplied by domestic output; in contrast, in 1971-74, domestic 
growers supplied only 28 per cent of the fresh market. With reference 
to the domestic market for processing spinach, a similar trend is 
evident. In 1961-65, the domestic output of processed spinach products, 
mainly frozen spinach, met an estimated 61 per cent of the Canadian 
market; this share declined rapidly in following years, to 30 per cent 
in 1971-74. The Board found no evidence of any significant quantity 
of fresh spinach being entered for processing in recent years, and 
imports are assumed to be for fresh market sale only. 


In per capita terms the consumption of spinach, in both 
fresh and processed form, appears to have decreased slightly between 
1961-65 and 1971-74, from an estimated 1.10 pounds to 0.92 pound. 
There has been a decline in the popularity of spinach as a fresh table 
vegetable, per capita fresh consumption being 0.83 pound in 1961-65 
as against 0.63 pound in 1971-74, which has been only slightly offset 
by an increase in processed spinach consumption from 0.26 pound in 
1961-65 compared to 0.29 pound in 1971-74. 


The distribution of the domestic and imported supply is 
distinctly seasonal. Over the 1971-74 period about 94 per cent of 
domestic fresh market production occurred in the six months from May 
to October, inclusive (see Appendix Table 3). The remaining 6 per 
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cent was probably comprised mainly of small volumes of greenhouse 
production. Imports, on the other hand, were imported mostly, 78 per 
cent, during the period December to May, when domestic produce is not 
available (see Appendix Table 5). Significant volumes are, however, 
also imported during the domestic growing season. 


Appendix Table 4 provides a monthly breakdown of consumption 
between domestic and imported supplies; in 1971-74 domestically grown 
spinach met the major part of fresh market demand only in the four 
main harvest months of June to September; imports comprised the great 
bulk of such demand in the other eight months of the year. The 
further analysis given below shows that imports have taken an increas- 
ing share of the domestic fresh market during the "on-season" produc- 
tion period of May to October, inclusive and also in other months. 
Imports accounted for 47 per cent of annual fresh market consumption 
in 1961-65, a share which reached 72 per cent during 1971-74. 


Table 3: Spinach: Production, Imports and Consumption, 


Fresh Market, Selected Averages, 1961-1974 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 
- '000 1b. - 
Production: 
bie ion ey 7,351 4,510 3,626 
Of feaaneon 2? 959 394 246 
Total 82320 4,904 Bove 
Imports: 
On-season a 1,608 1,862 2,703 
Off-season 5,842 5,970 7,205 
Total 73450 PaBoe 9,908 
C ti : 
"On-season“®) 8,959 6,373 6,332 
Off-season 6,801 6,363 7,448 
Total ise760 p RS aPAr RT! 13,780 
Imports as Z of 
“Gneeeason®), ie-9 29.4 42.7 
Off-season 85.9 93.8 96.7 
Total A743 6155 7L.9 


(a) May to October growing season. 
(b) January to April, November and December. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada, Agriculture Canada and 
National Revenue. 
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Unload data show very little interregional trade movement 
in this vegetable, with no such trade occurring in 1974 except for a 
small volume of Ontario production, less than 5 per cent, shipped into 
Manitoba. 


IMPORTS 


Imports of fresh spinach originate in most years entirely 
in the United States; in certain years this vegetable has also 
entered from Mexico or from Trinidad and Tobago (see Appendix Table 6). 
The principal U.S. growing areas supplying the Canadian market are in 
Texas, California, and New Jersey (see Appendix Table 7). As noted 
in Appendix Table 8, Ontario and Quebec account for the largest share 
of imports, about 75 per cent in 1971-74. 


EXPORTS 


As already indicated trade data does not record any exports 
of fresh spinach, or of processed spinach, and such trade, if any, 
may be taken as being negligible. 


PRICES 


As presented earlier (see Table 1) the average farm price 
per pound for spinach was 9.2 cents in 1971-74, being somewhat less 
in Ontario, the major domestic source of supply. This average price 
comprises both spinach sold for the fresh market and for processing 
and masks the fact that, as determined from confidential data pro- 
vided by processors, farm prices for processing spinach are only a 
fraction of fresh market prices; the latter appear to average consider- 
ably more than 10 cents per pound. The very pronounced price differ- 
ential between fresh market and processing spinach is well demonstrated 
in the U.S. data presented in Appendix Tables 9(a) and 9(b); in the 
United States, the per pound farm value for processing spinach averaged 
only 2.4 cents in 1971-74 compared to 14.5 cents per pound for spinach 
sold on the fresh market. 


Although the Board compiled wholesale to retail price data 
with reference to the five principal Canadian markets, these data, 
while presented for most other crops, are not shown in the case of 
spinach. In 1974, there were only a few wholesale quotations for 
domestically grown spinach, such quotations pertaining largely to 
imports; moreover, this vegetable is marketed in a number of retail 
packs and containers of various sizes, and lack of comparability 
prevented any meaningful conclusions from being drawn. Wholesale 
price data did indicate, however, a much lower per pound price for 
bulk sizes (usually 20-pound cartons or 18-pound bushel baskets) than 
for retail packages (usually 10- to 16-ounce cellos). 


The Board was unable to collect direct information, by field 
survey, with respect to the breakdown of the landed cost of imported 
spinach at the various market centres. However, freight charges for 
lettuce, a similar leafy vegetable with a low weight-volume ratio, are 
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probably indicative of freight charges for spinach. In the case of 
lettuce, per pound freight charges were found normally to range 
between 3.5 to 5.0 cents per pound for imports into the central 
provinces. Given, in 1974, an average f.o.b. price of 12.8 cents per’ 
pound for spinach (as determined by import data), freight charges for 
spinach entered into the principal importing provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec would appear to amount to 20-30 per cent of landed cost. 
Freight charges therefore are in themselves, one of the important 
elements in determining the landed cost of imported spinach, and 
provide domestic growers supplying local markets with a substantial 
level of protection against import competition. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMPARISONS 


Over the 1971-74 period spinach production in the United 
States averaged 395.3 million pounds, California being by some margin 
the most important producer (see Appendix Tables 9a and 9b). About 
85 per cent of the U.S. crop is grown for processing whereas in 
Canada a much smaller proportion of this crop, about one-third in 
1974, is grown for this purpose. Canada, however, imports consider- 
able volumes of processed (frozen) spinach. U.S. data show that 
yields are much higher in certain major U.S. growing regions than in 
Canada. California yields in 1971-74 averaged 19,710 pounds per acre 
for processing spinach and 14,708 pounds for fresh market spinach; 
this compares, to a much lower Canadian average of 6,735 pounds per 
acre. (This latter yield figure cannot be broken down into separate 
estimates for processing and fresh market spinach). 


The Board could not obtain production cost data for the 
United States or Canada enabling any direct comparison of production 
cost differences. However, the high yields in California suggest 
considerable cost advantages for growers in that state vis-a-vis 
Canadian producers. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh spinach is classified under present tariff item 
8723-1, which would also apply to any importations of mountain 
spinach or New Zealand spinach: 


Diels M.F.N. Gen. 
Put acly - is his tem te akeww ais aieteded delsvecs is be Free Free SO pet. 


Spinach has been free of duty under the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Tariff since April 10, 1959 and this rate is bound under GATT. 
The M.F.N. rate, set at 27% p.c. in 1930, was reduced to 15 p.c. on 
January 1, 1936 and to 10 p.c. on January 1, 1939, as a result of the 
Canada-United States Trade Agreements; the 10 p.c. rate was bound 
under GATT with effect from January 1, 1948 and became the statutory 
rate in 1950. The B.P. rate has been Free and the Gen. rate 30 p.c., 
since 1930; the Gen. rate applied to importations from the United 
States until 1935 and to those from Mexico until 1946. 
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The f.0.b. import price per pound for spinach, according to 
trade data, was 12.2 cents and 12.8 cents in 1973 and 1974, respec- 
tively; average import price has been increasing, being 11.8 cents per 
pound in 1971-74 as against 9.3 cents per pound in 1966-70. 


Under the Tariff Schedules of the United States, spinach is 
entered under item 137.85 of part 8 - Vegetables, subpart A - 
Vegetables, Fresh, Chilled, or Frozen. The rate of duty applicable 
to imports from Canada is 25 per cent ad valorem; item 137.85 pertains 
to "other" vegetables not specifically provided for. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council requested that the 10 
p.-c. duty previously pertaining to spinach prior to 1959 be reinstated 
with the seasonal period of application to be 12 weeks. The Council 
also requested that a further packaging duty be introduced for spinach 
when entered in consumer packs of 5 pounds or less, such duty to be an 
additional 10 p.c. under the B.P., M.F.N., and Gen. schedules. The 
most common retail packs are in sizes of 1 pound or less. Representa- 
tions made by the National Farmers Union, the Canadian Importers 
Association Inc. and the Consumers' Association of Canada respecting 
vegetables generally would also apply to spinach. The Canadian Food 
Processors Association made no specific proposal respecting fresh 
Spinach. 


The Horticultural Council proposal of a 10 p.c. M.F.N. level 
of protection, would have a_ specific duty equivalent, on the basis of 
an average import price of 12.8 cents per pound in 1974, of some 1% 
cents per pound. This proposal would increase the cost of spinach to 
the Canadian consumer during the proposed 12-week period, and would 
presumably increase the price to the grower. It is not at all clear, 
however, whether the proposed rate would be effective in reducing the 
level of import penetration, or even to arrest its growth; the industry 
already enjoys a high level of non-tariff protection, in the form of 
transportation charges, which has, moreover, increased in recent years 
as well. 


The Board estimated the costs and benefits of the Council's 
proposed 10 p.c. rate, applicable for a maximum period of 12 weeks. 
On the basis of 1974 production and imports it was estimated that 
Canadian consumers would, in total, pay $68,000 more, or roughly 1é 
cents per annum for a family of four. Grower benefits were, accord- 
ingly, calculated at $345900. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the case of spinach a particularly pronounced decline 
has taken place in domestic production, and there has been a marked 
increase in imports of both fresh market and processed spinach. 
Between 1961-65 and 1971-74 the Canadian production of this vegetable 
dropped by 49 per cent while imports, both in fresh and processed form, 
rose by 53 per cent. 
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As a consequence of falling domestic output and rising imports, 
domestic growers have relinquished the bulk of the domestic fresh market 
to import competition. In 1961-65 domestically grown spinach accounted 
for the largest part of fresh demand, 53 per cent; in 1971-74 domestic 
growers supplied a much lesser share of that fresh market, 28 per cent. 
This market loss has occurred, furthermore, principally in those months 
constituting the main Canadian production season. In the market for 
processed spinach a similar trend has taken place. In 1961-65 spinach 
processed from domestic acquirements accounted for 61 per cent of 
Canadian processed demand, mainly for frozen spinach; in contrast, the 
comparable figure for 1971-74 was only about 30 per cent. Sharply 
increased imports of already processed spinach have replaced a signifi- 
cant volume of domestic marketings which might otherwise have been 
made by Canadian growers selling to domestic processors. 


Data available to the Board indicate that per capita consump- 
tion of spinach is declining. It also appears that structural changes 
in land use have occurred, and that much of the more productive land 
has been shifted to other crops. Hence, yields are now much greater 
in growing areas in the United States, and consumers would seem to be 
better served by allowing free access to imports at competitive prices. 
The Board in fact sees no valid reason at this time to attempt to 
reverse an underlying trend of the nature already described, particularly 
when there is no strong reason to expect that the re-imposed tariff 
would succeed in its purpose. 


With respect to the Council's proposal that spinach be added 
to those vegetables subject to additional packaging duty, it may be 
noted that the Board's considerations concerning the general issue of 
pre-packaged fresh vegetables are presented elsewhere in this Reference. 
The Board recommends that spinach be made subject, when entered in 
consumer pre-packs of five pounds or less, to packaging duties of 5 p.c. 
M.F.N. and 10 p.c. Gen.; such duty to be applied for a maximum of 12 weeks. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8723-1 be deleted 
from schedule "A' of the Customs Tariff and that the following item be 
inserted: 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

Taritr Tarver Taner 
Spanachy tfile nts cle Sictes Ce eer eae Free Free 30 Dai 


When imported in packages five 
pounds or less, each, see addi- 
tional duty following item 
8748-1, which may apply. 


Spinach: 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 


and Tariff Region, 1961 and 1971 


Atlantic Region 
PeEwl. 
N.S. 
Neos 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Canada 


Source: Census of 


1961 

Acreage 

No. of ase, 
Acres of Total 

29 320 

i bes 1.4 

13 Abe 

3 Os 

831 86.5 

188 19.6 

643 66.9 

TOL TOSS 

1h ee 

5) 0.3 

3 0.3 

83 8.6 

961 100.0 


Canada, 1961 and 1971. 


No. of 


Acres 


Zu 

i 
10 
10 


584 
162 
422 


Pee 
Acreage 
as % 


of Total 


No. of 
Farms 


Reporting 


38 
6 
23 
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Appendix Table 3 


Spinach: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh ferret 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
Month 1966-70 1971-74 LOTTE 1972 1973 1974 
- thousand pounds - 
Jan. - Z2¢ 64 - 42 - 
Feb. * 20 64 Ais) - = 
Mar. * 19 = 45 30 - 
Apr. 143 46 64 30 76 5 
May 430 DoT 812 343 475 518 
June 1,074 7O2 1,063 918 344 481 
July Lea 598 436 745 754 455 
Aug. oe 824 751 963 642 939 
Sept. 501 557 Lae 844 399 734 
Oct. Boy 411 188 774 143 os 
Nov. 215 111 - 283 128 34 
Dec. 36 23 64 5 9 15 
Total 4,904 3,072 Seyi y 4,964 3,042 3,726 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data and Agriculture Canada data. 


Appendix Table 4 


Spinach: Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market Consumption, 


1961-1974 
Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

% of Con- % of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

— per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 88.9 100.0 Pag ose esG2 98.0 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 20 NESS Yio) bin Gie}y) 98.6 
Mar. 100.0 100.0 19 1,388 1,407 98.6 
Apr. 70.8 88.6 46 Vet? G Leeee 96.2 
May 45.3 69.3 537 Loo7 1,934 Tiliek 
June Lan 2250 702 355 ys Oo), 33.6 
July pe Seo 598 205 803 hs 
Aug. 4.5 vis0 824 136 960 14.2 
Sept. 6.0 18.7 a5 192 749 25.6 
Oct. ej 5) 5372.0 411 418 829 a0 
Nov. 67.5 74.9 ew 836 947 88.3 
Dec. 92.7 96.2 oa8) 1,096 aca eR] 97.9 
Total 47.3 61.5 Se bie 9,908 i572 30 71.9 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data and Agriculture Canada data. 


Month 


Source: 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


L971 
EOT2 
1973 
1974 
17D 


Average 
1971-75 


832 
Appendix Table 5° 


Spinach: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 


1966-70 h 1971-74 h LO72 Lie 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


940 120) ls o30 13050" Le202 wel 4958 el oso ease 
1,142 L456 5 21,375 E3..9 1804) 001,280 917759 aly 
1,208 15.4 1,388 14.0. 1,463 1,401 1,364 1,405 
15716 Aa e706 11.9 210) hl 33546 30 1S 

971 12348 looos L40k — 1349065 1, 205e80,028 1 s08 

314 4.0 322 3.6 477 339 340 470 

104 1.3 205 rae 57 216 484 292 

23 uy 136 1.4 oy 159 264 498 

is 1.4 192 Leo 59 232 B15 227 

265 3.4 418 4.2 282 ao. Dai ZOD 

642 8.2 836 8.4 ipeisce Ale hely 995 584 

921 Tio et 096 1s) 1 0as LOLI i lo lee OU 
7,832 1000 ~ 9,908 “100.0 8,959" 10,376" =i1s522) 5 ieyad 


Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 6 


Spinach: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United Trinidad/‘) 
States Mexico s Tobago Total 


= thousand pounds = 


6,582 = “ 6,582 
7,538 24 . 7,562 
6,852 774 2 7,626 
8,665 : - 8,665 
8,727 = ~ 8,727 
7,673 160 = 7,832 
8,774 = = 8,774 
8,959 2 = 8,959 
10,373 . 3 10,376 
11,508 = 14 11,522 
10,488 = ; 10,495 
10,020 = 5 10,025 


(a) Includes imports from the United Kingdom and Jamaica totaling 838 
pounds in 1975. 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7: 


Spinach: Percentage Distribution of Imports to Fresh Market from 


United States by State of Origin, by Region, 1972-1974 


New 


California Texas Florida Jersey 


- percent - 

eet 
Atlantic Region - 0.8 87.0 vine 
Central Region * 61.5 1.8 LISS) 
Western Region cp BO) Tess - - 
Canada Le] eed. 47.1 4.9 13.8 

1973 
Atlantic Region Bet 0.3 67.0 - 
Central Region - 49.0 0.7 22.4 
Western Region 62.5 iim) = = 
Canada L730 38.5 3.0 16.9 

1974 
Atlantic Region - - 74.0 Gas 
Central Region 0.9 50.4 2.9 Lea! 
Western Region 83.8 8.8 - = 
Canada Zee 38.3 4.7 1Us5 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Spinach: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 

1966-70 L974) 1972 1973 
- thousand pounds = 

Atlantic Region 360 472 459 592 
Nfld. 1 * ~ 8 
Babel. 4 S 5 8 
Nes. 150 141 190 232 
N.B. 206 326 264 344 
Central Region 6,204 6,468 6,548 7,918 
Que. ee 1,693 1,877 2,164 
Dot. 4,932 4,//3 4,671 Dad 
Western Region ie 200 Loa0 ih bey 1,866 
Man. 37 42 100 103 
Sask. 4 10 its) 21 
Alta. ewk 209 256 310 
B.C. ibs As) Lor. Look a De i} 
Canada Lecoe 8,774 8,959 10,376 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Others Total 


10.6 100.0 
18.2 100.0 
11.9 100.0 
iG. 100.0 


3 
8 100.0 
7 
il 


vi! 

2 
3 100.0 
0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
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Appendix Table 9a 


Spinach: Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


Average 
1971 1972 ju PES) 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Arkansas 3,300 4,600 3,440 1,740 B70 
California 8,800 9,600 9,400 9,800 9,400 
Florida 1,700 1,000 1,300 1,100 eyed is: 
Oklahoma 3,200 3,200 2,900 1,810 2,778 
Other States 8,440 8, 360 9,900 10,600 9Foe5 
Total 25,440 26,760 26,940 25,0590 26,048 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Arkansas 21,500 34,800 28,400 16,400 peel bs: 
California 176,300 185,500 174,300 205,000 1b5/273 
Florida 11,900 4,000 12,500 10,300 9,675 
Oklahoma 20,100 235200 21,800 13,500 195770 
Other States 90,300 80, 300 103,900 103,400 94,475 
Total 320,100 326,300 340,900 348,600 334,475 
- Average Yield, lb. = 
Arkansas 6,525 7302 8,256 9,425 1,729 
California 20,034 193323 16,543 20,918 19,710 
Florida 7,000 4,000 9,615 9,364 7,588 
Oklahoma 6,281 7,406 Too, 7,459 7,116 
Other States 10,699 9,605 10,495 TARY As fs 10,131 
Total 123583 12,268 12,654 13,96 12,841 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Arkansas 605 997 909 673 796 
California 35367 5,017 Chey y) 4,900 3,858 
Florida 259 112 Cw NT 302 249 
Oklahoma 553 651 719 458 595 
Other States 2,146 1,986 Sy 3,564 Ae! 
Total 6,930 e363 8,507 9,897 8,174 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. = 

Arkansas 2.8 2.9 Be aed Sea 
California 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.4 251 
Florida 22 228 2.0 aco 266 
Oklahoma Les Zed Jeo 3.4 o.0 
Other States 2.4 bei 2.9 3.4 264 
Total Dae ae 2a 2.8 fag! 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 9b 


Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1971-1974 


California 
Maryland and 
Virginia 

Texas 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Maryland and 
Virginia 

Texas 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Maryland and 
Virginia 

Texas 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Maryland and 
Virginia 

Texas 
Other States 
Total 


California 
Maryland and 
Virginia 

Texas 
Other States 
Total 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


toed 


16.0 


Tez 
12.4 
12.7 
13.6 


1972 LOTS 1974 
Acreage = 
7650 i700 1,900 
Leo 1,400 i o50 
5,100 5,600 4,500 
1,900 1,980 1,910 
9,780 10,680 9,660 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
24,700 26,100 27,700 
3,700 5,200 4,300 
17,300 18,400 17,000 
12,800 5100 E00 
58,500 62,800 60,700 


- Average Yield, 1b. - 


15,353 


3,714 
3,286 
6,616 
5,880 


~ Farm Value, 


4,021 


413 
2,278 


1,935 
8,647 


35,002 


684 
pay a 


bn eO9 
9,072 


- Farm Value, ¢ 


Loe 


Live 
Lee 
1eSieah 
14.8 


13.8 


14,579 


35165 
3,778 
64126 
6,284 


$'000 —- 


Average 


1971-74 


ibegale ks) 


1520 
D750 


old 


105275 


24,900 


4,750 
18,675 


AZ 5022 


60,850 
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SWEET POTATOES AND YAMS 
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SWEET POTATOES AND YAMS 


Although intended to apply to two different plants or groups 
of plants, the terms "yam" and "sweet potato" are, to some extent, used 
interchangeably and, for classification purposes, the two vegetables, 
in fresh form, are treated together in the Canadian Customs Tariff. 
Although botanically distinct, the edible tubers or roots resemble each 
other. The sweet potato (Impomoe batatus) is a native of tropical 
America now widely grown in tropical and warmer-temperature climates. 
The name "yam" is applied to a number of species of the genus Dioscurea, 
native to the warmer regions of both hemispheres; any of these species 
would be classified as "yams" on importation into Canada. D. villosa, 
the wild yam root or colic root, native to the eastern United States 
and also found in Ontario, is, however, of no economic value. D. Bulb- 
ifera, the air potato yam, is one of the few true yams cultivated for 
food in the United States. Other species, D. sativa, D. alata and 
D. esculenta are cultivated in tropical and subtropical countries. The 
Chinese yam or cinnamon vine, D. batata, used as a foodstuff in tropical 
countries, is grown as an ornamental plant in the United States and 
Britain. 


Sweet potatoes and yams thrive best in a warm climate as the 
plant is easily injured by frost. Optimum growing conditions are in 
areas with 175 or more frost-free days, warm nights and considerable 
sunshine. 


Sweet potatoes are marketed "cured" or "uncured." Uncured, 
they are washed, graded and packed as soon as they are harvested. In 
the case of curing, which must be done if the product is to be stored, 
the sweet potatoes are washed, placed in bulk containers and cured at 
29.5°C for 10 days. The uncured sweet potatoes, or sweet potatoes in 
"their naturals state" dre classified under tariff item 8310-1, the 
item of concern here. Cured sweet potatoes are classified under tariff 
item 8315-1 "Sweet potatoes, n.o.p.,'' and are considered in Volume III 
of the report respecting Reference No. 152, dealing with processed 
fruits and vegetables. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


There is at present no commercial production of sweet pota- 
toes or yams in Canada, although some sweet potatoes were grown for 
both the fresh market and processing in south-western Ontario in the 
mid 1950s and early 1960s. However, this industry disappeared because, 
apparently, of poor cultural practices and marketing procedures, and a 
readily available supply of imports. Thus, Canadian consumption is 
exclusively met by imports. 


Approximately 90 per cent of Canadian imports of sweet potatoes 
originate in the United States where the principal growing areas are 
in the states of North Carolina and Louisiana. Total yearly imports 
during the period 1971-74 averaged 11.7 million pounds, up 39 per cent 
from the average of 8.4 million pounds during 1966-70 (see Appendix 
Table 1)s) in 1974, imports totalled 12.8 million pounds, for a total 
value of $1,829,827 or 14.2 cents per pound. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Sweet potatoes and yams are classified under tariff item 


8310-1: 
Bele Mor eN. Gen. 
Sweet potatoes and yams, in their 
Natural stare ss Vue Mellie aie ele 
soeeeeee per one hundred pounds Free Free Loucts: 


The present tariff item has remained unchanged since 1950 and 
is bound under GATT. However, under the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, 
sweet potatoes have been free of duty since 1936 and yams, since 1939. 


CONCLUSIONS - 


No party appearing before the Board proposed that tariff 
item 8310-1 be changed either as to nomenclature or rates of duty. 
The Board feels that, in the absence of local production or of its de- 
velopment, an increase in the rate of duty would only raise the cost of 
these vegetables to the Canadian consumer. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that present tariff item 8310-1 be 
deleted from Schedule "A' of the Customs Tariff and that the following 
tariff item be inserted under the general preamble applicable to fresh 
vegetables, with no changes as to rates of duty: 


British Most- 


Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Laren ari Tari cr 


Sweet potatoes and yams ...... 
ee.se. per one hundred pounds Free Free 1o-cGs: 
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Appendix Table l 


Sweet Potatoes: Imports of Sweet Potatoes and Yams by Country 
OEPOnI ein, lL IO6-1975 


United Hong Puerto 
States Jamaica Kong Rico Others LoOtaL 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 8,787 22 7 = = 8,826 
1967 7,850 85 28 ~ = 7,963 
1968 155932 yz 18 45 hey 8,184 
1969 Mee 305 380 30 4l 2 7,838 
ieee) So, 724 600 29 Se) 6 9,414 
Average 

1966-70 S136 252 24 jhe) 5 8,445 
Lo7 k 9,423 798 ZS 2 13 10,280 
oT 2 TOS, 132 62 3 27 12,143 
L973 10,065 1,441 42 5 OL 11,644 
1974 10,958 1,665 50 5 Ls 12330 
1975 12,470 1 O7L a 5 338 14,840 
Average 

1971-75 10,767 1,401 47 7 124 12,347 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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TOMATOES 
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TOMATOES 


The tomato plant (Lycopersicon esculentum) belongs to the 
nightshade family (Solanaceae), along with the potato, tobacco, 
petunia, pepper, eggplant, nightshade and many other plants. In its 
subtropical areas of origin, the tomato is an herbaceous perennial. 

In temperate climates such as those of Canada and the United States, 
however, the tomato is grown as an annual, since the plant is killed 
by frost before completing its first year's growth. The tomato is 
botanically a fruit, more specifically a berry, although by cultiva- 
tion and use it is treated as a vegetable, and was so classified - for 
purposes of trade - by a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1893. In the Canadian Customs Tariff, the provision for fresh 
tomatoes has been incorporated under the general heading for fresh 
vegetables since 1930 and prior to that date the provision for canned 
tomatoes was in an item which began with the words "Tomatoes and other 
vegetables. ..." 


Two other food plants have names incorporating the word 
"tomato": the currant tomato (Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium) and the 
husk tomato (Physalis pruinosa). The Board has no information as to 
the cultivation or use of either of these plants in Canada; in any 
case, it is understood that, if imported in the fresh state, they 
would be classified under tariff item 9600-1 as fruits, n.o.p. In 
contrast, all varieties of tomatoes of the species L. esculentun, 
including the so-called cherry tomatoes, are classified as fresh 
tomatoes of tariff item 8724-1. 


The tomato is believed to have originated in the Peru- 
Bolivia-Ecuador area of the Andes mountains. The earliest recorded 
mention of the tomato in Europe was in 1554. Spanish explorers in the 
Americas found the tomato being used as a food, but it was not until 
much later that it came to be commonly consumed in Europe and North 
America. Indeed, it is only during the past century or so that 
selection and breeding work adapting it to temperate climates has been 
in progress. The results, in terms of new varieties and better methods 
of production, have been so effective that yields and qualities of 
tomatoes have improved rapidly. 


Fresh tomatoes are an ideal salad vegetable either alone or 
in combination with other vegetables. They are frequently used in 
sandwiches, hamburgers and soups and are the base for many sauces and 
dressings. Tomatoes are served cooked in many forms. The greater 
proportion of tomatoes produced in temperate climates is processed 
commercially into many forms, including whole, pureed, solid pack, 
juice, paste, catsup (ketchup), pickles, chowder, chili sauce, soup 
and tomato powder. With all these uses, together with their high 
yields and many varieties, tomatoes hold second place in Canada after 
potatoes among all vegetable crops, having a farm value of $44.5 
million in 1974. Furthermore, large volumes are grown non-commercially 
in vegetable gardens, from which they can be served ripe from the vine - 
something which is almost impossible with commercially produced tomatoes 
due to their extreme tenderness and perishability when ripe. 
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Nutritionally, the tomato has a high content of Vitamin A, 
(900 international units), and Vitamin C, (23 milligrams and up), 
per 100 grams of edible fruit, but contains relatively few, only 24, 
calories. The Vitamin C content of the tomato is, however, rapidly 
dissipated in processing. 


Per capita consumption of fresh and processed tomatoes in 
Canada has increased from an annual average of 60.9 pounds in 1961- 
1965 to 66.4 pounds in 1971-74. This growth in consumption is entirely 
due to more processing as disappearance in the fresh form dropped 
Slightly during this period. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING 


Fresh Market Field Tomatoes - Growing 


Methods of growing, harvesting and marketing of fresh market 
field tomatoes differ considerably between growers, because of the 
many variable factors that must be taken into account, and the alter- 
native ways of carrying out the several steps involved. Climatic and 
economic factors are of particular importance in determining the 
choice of method for growing tomatoes. 


One method of production, from which other methods differ 
by varying degrees, is that used in the growing of early field 
tomatoes for the fresh market in south-western Ontario. In this type 
of enterprise, there are five main stages in growing and harvesting, 
in addition to such general measures as ground preparation, cultiva- 
tion, fertilization and irrigation. These are as follows: 


(i) Sowing the seed in trays in the greenhouse, about March 83 
(ii) First transplanting in the greenhouse, about March 29; 


(iii) Second transplanting in the greenhouse or in outside sash- 
beds or cold frames, about April 20; 


(iv) Transplanting in the field, about May 15; and 
(v) Harvesting, from about July 1 to August 1l. 


Methods used in planting, however, vary from (a) the one 
described above, through (b) purchasing of locally grown or imported 
seedlings for immediate transplanting to (c) direct seeding in the 
field, either by hand or by simple machines, followed by thinning, or 
by precision machine seeding into carefully prepared open fields. 


Greenhouse Tomatoes - Growing 


Production of greenhouse tomatoes, as of all greenhouse 
plants, requires heavy initial capital investment, large operating 
expenditures for fuel and other supplies, and many man-hours. In 
addition, the operator must have substantial skill and experience for 
satisfactory control of temperature, humidity, ventilation, carbon 
dioxide, soil fertility and irrigation, soil sterilization and other 
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disease prevention, pollination, pruning, training on suspended twine, 
and other requirements for successful plant growth and fruit set. 


Greenhouse tomatoes are usually grown in the spring and in 
the fall. Occasionally, in cooler regions where there is not a long 
period of very low prices during the peak field production season, one 
longer-season crop may be grown right through from late spring to 
early fall. This latter adaptation is mentioned here as one alter- 
native whereby greenhouse producers might, under certain circumstances, 
reduce their energy requirements and remain more viable. Other adap- 
tations include planting a later spring crop that is easier and less 
expensive to grow; and the use of lighter, cheaper and more energy- 
conserving double layer plastic (instead of single layer glass) 
structures. Research is also being conducted into higher yielding, 
faster maturing and better quality varieties. For example, Ontario 
producers recently increased their output of pink tomatoes, which 
fetch a higher premium and compete more effectively with imported 
greenhouse tomatoes especially in the Montreal market. Disregarding 
minor production of other vegetables, tomatoes and cucumbers are the 
principal greenhouse vegetable crops, with cucumbers being produced 
primarily in the spring. 


Most greenhouse operators grow their own plants from seed. 
Proper feeding with nitrogen is most critical. For the growing crop, 
a temperature range of 21°-24°C during the day and 16°-18°C at night 
is considered optimum. Although tomato plants will survive a greater 
temperature range than 16°-24°C, maximum yields will be obtained if 
this range is carefully observed. 


Fresh Market Tomatoes - Harvesting and Marketing 


Tomatoes themselves are very perishable and easily bruised 
or damaged by handling, particularly as they approach maturity. 
Therefore great care is required in the timing of picking and handling 
of fresh market tomatoes. Such harvesting, all by hand, is done at 
the "mature green," "turning," "pink," or "firm ripe" stages, depend- 
ing on the distance and time before final consumer sale can take 
place. The more completely a tomato can ripen on the vine, the better 
tends to be its initial quality for fresh consumption, but the greater 
its tenderness, and the shorter the period before spoilage. More 
distant supplies, e.g., from Mexico or the southern United States, are 
therefore usually picked at an earlier stage of maturity, thus giving 
some degree of quality advantage (in addition to freight and duty 
protection and savings on costs of ripening) to local supplies, if the 
latter are well handled during harvesting and marketing and are sold 
soon after picking. 


The harvested tomatoes are normally placed in baskets or 
hampers which are hauled to the farmyard preparatory to marketing. 
From there, they may either be delivered to shippers for grading and 
packing, or they may be graded and packed in farm packing sheds. If 
shippers carry out the grading and packing function, they charge a 
custom grading and packing fee, as well as a charge for the containers. 
They also charge a handling or commission fee for marketing the 
produce. 
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Most fresh tomatoes are shipped by truck. Proper loading 
and temperature control are important factors in bringing tomatoes to 
market in the best possible condition. To bring the tomatoes to a 
transit temperature of between 139 and 18°C, both field heat and 
latent, or metabolic, heat need to be removed. 


If good quality, mature, unchilled tomatoes are received by 
the wholesale or retail warehouse, ripening is a simple procedure. 
The tomatoes need only be kept in a sanitary room at temperatures 
around 18°C, at a relative humidity of around 88 per cent, with suit- 
able ventilation, to ripen satisfactorily. Certain other procedures, 
such as the use of light and ethylene gas, may also be used to hasten 
ripening. However, locally grown tomatoes may be harvested at a ripe 
enough stage to be suitable for immediate retail display, without 
additional artificial ripening costs. 


One further step in marketing may be the packaging of 
tomatoes in consumer-sized packages. The costs of such packaging 
should also be considered in comparing local and import costs, since 
many fresh market tomato imports are believed to enter in pre-packaged 
form. 


As with fresh market field tomatoes, great care is required 
in the timing and handling of greenhouse tomatoes when harvesting. 
These tomatoes are usually harvested at such a stage as to be pink at 
retail, though some growers produce tomatoes that are red at retail. 
All harvesting is by hand, but the picking period is longer than in 
the case of most fresh market field tomatoes. Most greenhouse 
tomatoes are sold in the province of production, but a significant 
number are traded interprovincially (especially from Ontario into 
Quebec), and some are exported. 


Processing Tomatoes 


The growing, harvesting and marketing of field tomatoes for 
processing differ in several respects from the growing, harvesting 
and marketing of field tomatoes for fresh market use. 


Production of processing tomatoes is geared to maximum 
yields, plus high average grades, at minimum costs. Since labour is 
the principal cost in growing and harvesting tomatoes, activities 
which are costly in terms of labour requirements tend to be mechanized 
as far as possible. And since the average gross farm return per pound 
is relatively low, marketing costs are kept low by producing close to 
processing plants, and shipping in bulk to those plants. 


For example, instead of transplanting seedlings by hand into 
relatively light soils to obtain early yields, growers of processing 
tomatoes tend to use machines to precision plant seeds directly into 
carefully prepared fields, pre-treating the soil with pesticides and 
fertilizer, and planting for a higher density of plants per acre, in 
order to achieve maximum yields later in the season with minimum pre- 
harvest labour costs. In addition, the tomato plants may be sprayed 
to promote uniform ripening in preparation for once-over machine 
harvesting, now becoming an economic necessity for processing tomato 
production. Machine harvesting, in turn, requires varieties of 
tomatoes with tougher skins than those used for fresh market 
production. 
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There are a number of characteristics of tomato production 
which are noteworthy. In order to achieve low cost of production per 
pound relative to foreign producers, especially those in the United 
States, high average yields per acre are required. High yields are 
dependent on adequate heat units, which have tended to concentrate 
processing tomato production in Canada in the warmest climatic region 
of south-western Ontario. Moreover, since contracts for processing 
tomatoes are frequently limited to a specified tonnage per acre, there 
is an incentive for growers of processing tomatoes not using mechanical 
harvesters, who have produced "surplus" to the contract, to sell 
selected "processing" tomatoes on the fresh market. Such sales tend 
to increase peak-season surpluses. 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND FARM VALUE 


The total acreage of field tomatoes in Canada declined from 
an average of 33,217 acres during 1961-65 to an average of 27,632 
acres in 1971-74. This represented a decline of about 5,585 acres, or 
16.8 per cent, during the period under review. The total acreage under 
glass or plastic in the greenhouse vegetable industry in 1973 was, 
according to industry sources, approximately 500 acres. Most of this 
acreage would have been used to grow one or two crops of greenhouse 
tomatoes. Acreage used to grow tomatoes in home gardens and in some 
smaller mixed market gardens was not recorded; such production of 
tomatoes is significant in many areas. 


While the total recorded acreage of tomatoes declined, the 
combined production of field and greenhouse tomatoes increased 
slightly from an average of 818.7 million pounds during the period 
1961-65 to an average of 825.3 million pounds during 1971-74. Field 
production diminished slightly, while greenhouse production almost 
doubled. The latter, however, at 29.0 million pounds per annum in 
1971-74, accounted for only 3.5 per cent of total tomato output. 


The bulk of Canadian production of field tomatoes takes 
place in Ontario, and comparing 1971-74 with 1961-65 it was the only 
province where output increased. In fact the output of field tomatoes 
in the other principal growing regions dropped substantially over this 
period. 


An important factor contributing to the growth in field 
tomato production in Ontario, in contrast to the situation in all 
other regions, was the relatively high and increasing average yield 
per acre, amounting to 32,878 pounds per acre in 1971-74, about three 
times as high as the average yield in all other provinces. With 
acreage down and total production steady for the country as a whole, the 
average yield per acre of field tomatoes rose substantially, from 
24,194 pounds in 1961-65 to 28,817 pounds in 1971-74, representing an 
increase of 19.1 per cent. 


Table la: Tomatoes: 
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Field, Fresh and Processing, Acreage, Production, Yield 
per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, by 


Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 
Mavitines ™? 356 (4, 408, 230 230 240 220 
Quebec 4,984 3,636 4,100 31810 wu, 4.030 3,670 
Ontario 27,010 25,176 25, 000s—ee22<560) 5 23.260,6023,900 
Manitoba 132 128 80 70 70 60 
B.C. a 734 568 320 262 228 185 
Canada 33,217 29,916 275130). 2659328 027, 8280 206055 
- Production, '000 lb. - 

Marieisense? 4,030(,) 6,421(,) 2,988 3,866 3,134 2,885 
Quebec 41,366 31,911 34,742 14,342 26,870 22,189 
Ontario 741,526 688,534 787,338 701,288 833,642 726,187 
Manitoba 2,707 1,890 880 742 840 520 
sxe) (c) 242007 10, 362 i725 5,978 6,254 5,654 
Canada 803,636 739,117 830,673 726,216 870,740 757,435 

- Average Yield, lb. - 
Marinimasnes 11,320(,) 15,738/,) 12,991 16,809 13,058 13,114 
Quebec 8,300 8,776 8,474 3,764 6,667 6,046 
Ontario 27,454 27,349 34-232 (641enes0935;8408 30,084 
Manitoba 20,508 14,766 11,000 10,600 12,000 8,667 
BGs (c) 292083 18,243 14,756) 22,817 927,430 =, 30,562 
Canada 24,194 24,706 29,956 26,965 31,234 27,017 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Maritimea*?’ sone soap Lam 238 481 460 381 
Quebec 44255 1,456 1735 1 tad 1,853 1,841 
Ontario 16,602 18,844 20,761 19,572 24,663 29,663 
Manitoba 173 161 88 118 134 88 
Pace (c) 585 599 492 449 383 520 
Canada 18,923 21,463 93,299 21576)» 2754930) 32,493 

- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 
Mari tines?” 7.6, 6-3) 7-8 12.4 1407 1322 
Quebec 3.0 4.6 SO 8.0 6.9 8.3 
Ontario Te) re, 2.6 2.8 3.0 4.1 
Manitoba 6.4 8.5 10.0 15.9 16.0 16.9 
B.C. (c) 4.2 5.8 10.4 7.5 6.0 9.2 
Canada Ph 2.9 2.8 3.0 Bie a3 


(a) Fresh only. 
(b) Includes Maritimes processing. 


(c) Fresh only for Maritimes, 1971 and 1974. 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Table 1b: Tomatoes: Greenhouse Production, Farm Value and Farm Value 
per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Atlantic 510 952 1,025 A Ny 40) 1611 1,584 1,369 +168.4 
Quebec 88 88 54 219 Vey) 505 254 +188.6 
Ontario £109 os JO me 4, 43400020, 208 5 24,075 25k) 24,974 +111.9 
Prairies 207 281 499 392 302 297 373 Se COee 
B.C. 2,444 2,614 1,544 1,945 ee o0k: 2,265 2,036 = 16.7 


Canada 155032 22,890 27,556 30,019 28,619 29,828 29,005 + 93.0 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 


Atlantic 145 296 374 437 637 729 544 +275.2 
Quebec 19 17 18 76 96 190 95 +400.0 
Ontario 2,566 5,118 7,452 7,971 8,397 10,125 8,486  +230.7 
Prairies 53 67 138 107 91 124 115  -+117.0 
BC. 564 753 448 639 817 812 679 + 20.4 


Canada 3,347 65252 8,429 95230057 10,037 11,981 9,919 +196.4 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 


Atlantic 28.4 let 36.5 34.8 3929 46.0 39.7 +7398 
Quebec 21.6 die Jeg Shs 34.7 40.5 37.6 37.4 raat 
Ontario 2138 27.0 30.5 30.4 34.9 40.2 34.0 +756.0 
Prairies 25.6 23.8 PEM 27.3 30.1 41.8 30.8 + 20.3 
B.C. 23.1 28.8 29.0 Pe) 34.2 35.8 33.3 + 44.2 

Canada 22.3 27.3 30.6 30.7 35.1 40.2 34.2 + 53.4 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Table lc: Tomatoes: Field and Greenhouse, Production, Farm Value and Farm 
Value per Pound, by Province, 1961-1974 


% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 ) *1971-7m 1971-74 
- Production, ‘000 1b. - 
Maritimes 4,540 (4) 7.3734) 4,013 Saal 4,745 4-469 9 4.58% 9 +120 
Quebec 41,454 (b)31,999(b) 34,796 14,561 27,107 22,694 24,790 - 40.2 
Ontario 753,309 707,490 811,772 727,496 857,720 751,365 787,088 + 4.5 
Prairies TSW a Op Sip pt 1,379 i194 1,142 AG) uebkabchd a/sibds 
bia 16,451 _ 12,976 6,269 7,923 8,645 7,919 7,689 - 53.3 
Canada 818,668 762,007 858,229 756,235 899,359 787,263 825,271 + 0.8 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 

Maritimes 45264) 6994) ~— 608 918 1,097 1110 933 +106.4 
Quebec P27 ON 47362) ae 744 1e217 1,949 D030 1, 730) at d6cL 
Ontario 19s168 01250962 (826,213 8271503) 93,0600) 995788 932151 e677 
Prairies 226 228 226 225 225 212 D290 Beal s8 
B.C. 15149 tae 352 940 1,088 1,200 1,392) 11,140) = 0-8 
Canada - 22.270 © 27,715 315726. «30,991 ..37,)530. «44,474 36,00) — +,62.5 


- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 


Maritimes 10.064) 9,54) 15.2 17.9 Dc at 24.8 20.3 +103.0 
Quebec BE eee, Ald eeeek ge) 8.4 7.2 8.9 ee a ae 
Ontario a 3.4 a.5 3.8 3.9 5.3 4.1 + 64.0 
Prairies 7.8 ilfeyes; 16.4 19.8 19.7 25.9 19.8 arilsys\ste} 
B.C. 7.0 10.4 15.0 1397 13.9 16:8 14.8 +111.4 

Canada 7 3%6 37 4.1 4.2 5.6 4.4 + 63.0 


(a) Fresh only. 
(b) Includes Maritimes processing. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Total farm value of all recorded commercially produced 
tomatoes rose from an average of $22.3 million during 1961-65 to an 
average $36.2 million during 1971-74, an increase of $13.9 milion or 
62.5 per cent. Average farm value per pound rose from 2.7 to 4.4 
cents during the same period, an increase of 63.0 per cent. In 1974, 
total farm value amounted to $44.5 million, and average farm value 
per pound rose to 5.6 cents. In this connection, the exceptionally 
wide differences in farm values per pound, as between field tomatoes 
and greenhouse tomatoes, should be noted. In 1971-74, the former 
commanded an average farm value of 3.3 cents per pound as against 
34.2 cents for greenhouse-produced tomatoes. Even allowing for 
differences in marketing seasons and outlets, these differences 
remain startling. Thus, in spite of the relative insignificance of 
greenhouse-produced tomatoes in terms of the volume of physical pro- 
duction, from the standpoint of value they accounted for 27.4 per 
cent of total farm receipts attributable to this crop in 1971-74 and 
57.2 per cent of the farm receipts attributable to fresh market 
tomatoes. 


Throughout the period 1961-65 to 1971-74, the acreage and pro- 
duction, both of field and greenhouse tomatoes, became increasingly 
concentrated in Ontario. In 1971-74, that province accounted for 
about 96 per cent of Canadian field tomato production and 86 per cent 
of Canadian greenhouse tomato production. The corresponding figures 
for 1961-65 were 92 per cent and 78 per cent, respectively. 


Fresh Market Field Tomatoes 


Recorded commercial production of fresh market field 
tomatoes (Appendix Table 2a) in Canada fell sharply from 129.1 million 
pounds on average during 1961-65 to an average of 72.4 million pounds 
during 1971-74, a decline of 57.0 million pounds or 43.9 per cent. 
Total farm value of fresh market field tomatoes, however, rose from 
an average of $6.2 million during 1961-65 to an average of $7.4 
million during 1971-74. Average farm values or farm-gate prices of 
fresh market field tomatoes rose from an average of 4.8 cents per 
pound during 1961-65 to an average of 10.3 cents per pound during 
1971-74. 


Acreage figures are not available for all provinces. How- 
ever, the Ontario acreage declined from an average of 6,566 in 1961-65 
to 2,688 in 1971-74. Although the average yield increased slightly, 
production declined from an average of 92.9 million pounds, equiva- 
lent to 72.0 per cent of the national total, to 45.9 million pounds, 
or 63.4 per cent. Quebec acreage remained relatively stable although 
yields declined somewhat, and its share of total production rose from 
17.3 per cent to 26.2 per cent. 


Field Processing Tomatoes 


Total production of processing tomatoes in Canada rose from 
674.6 million pounds, on average, during 1961-65 to 723.9 million 
pounds on average during 1971-74, an increase of 49.3 million pounds 
or 7.3 per cent (see Appendix Table 2b). All of the increase in pro- 
duction took place within Ontario, where output rose from an average 
of 648.6 million pounds during 1961-65 to an average of 716.2 million 
pounds during 1971-74, accounting for 98.9 per cent of the Canadian 
total. 
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Average yields per acre of processing tomatoes in Ontario 
increased from an average of 31,728 pounds per acre during 1961-65 to 
an average of 34,914 pounds per acre during 1971-74. The correspond- 
ing figure for Quebec for the latter period was 6,684 pounds. Compar- 
able figures are not available for other areas. 


The total farm value of processing tomatoes rose from an 
average of $12.7 million during 1961-65 to an average of $18.8 million 
during 1971-74. This was again due entirely to a higher farm value in 
Ontario, which accounted for 99.1 per cent of total Canadian farm 
value in 1971-74. Average farm values, or prices per pound received 
by farmers for processing tomatoes delivered to the processing com- 
panies are low relative to fresh market tomatoes and increased slowly 
from an average of 1.9 cents per pound during 1961-65 to an average 
of 2.6 cents per pound in 1971-74, an increase of 0.7 cents per pound 
or 36.8 per cent. It is probable that only the rapidly increasing 
productivity, primarily of Ontario producers, whose numbers fell by 
about two-thirds between 1951 and 1971, made possible the maintenance 
of production at such relatively low and stable prices. At such low 
prices per pound, mechanized harvesting is becoming a necessity, and 
is gradually being introduced. 


Greenhouse Tomatoes 


The production of greenhouse tomatoes in Canada was rela- 
tively small in volume, compared with production of field tomatoes, 
both fresh and processing, during the period 1961-65 to 1974. Total 
production of greenhouse tomatoes increased rapidly from 1961-65 to a 
peak in 1972, declined somewhat in 1973, and increased in 1974. Total 
production during 1961-65 averaged 15.0 million pounds and rose to an 
average of 29.0 million pounds during 1971-74, an increase of 14.0 
million pounds or 93.0 per cent. The peak output was 30.0 million 
pounds in 1972. 


Precise statistics on the acreage in greenhouses devoted 
to tomato growing in each year of the period under review were not 
available to the Board. Industry sources, however, supplied the 
following limited information for 1973. Total greenhouse vegetable 
acreage in Canada, most of which would be used to grow at least one 
crop of tomatoes, was estimated at about 500 acres in 1973. Of this 
total, Ontario had about 350 acres, or 70 per cent, with 245 acres in 
the Leamington area, 36,in the Niagara area, 28,in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area, and 12,in the Holland Marsh area. Figures for the 
other provinces were: Quebec with 25 acres, Alberta with 22 acres, 
and British Columbia with 60 acres. By 1974, Quebec sources reported 
provincial acreage as having risen to 34 acres, and the Manitoba 
greenhouse industry was reported to comprise between 3 and 4 acres in 
small units. 


As with field production, greenhouse tomato production was 
concentrated in Ontario, and Ontario's share of total Canadian output 
increased during the period under review, with the exception of a 
sharp decline between 1972 and 1973. On average during the period 
1961-65, Ontario production amounted to 11.8 million pounds or 78.4 
per cent of the Canadian total; by 1971-74, Ontario production had 
risen to an average of 25.0 million pounds or 86.1 per cent of the 
Canadian total, having reached a peak of 26.2 million pounds or 87.3 
per cent of the Canadian total in 1972. 
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The total farm value or gross return to farmers from green- 
house tomato production rose for Canada as a whole from $3.3 million 
on average during 1961-65 to $9.9 million in 1971-74, i.e., approxi- 
mately tripled, as output almost doubled and average farm-gate 
prices rose by half. Total returns accruing to Ontario greenhouse 
tomato producers jumped from $2.6 million on average during 1961-65 
to $8.5 million in 1971-74. 


Farm—gate prices or average gross farm returns per pound 
for greenhouse tomatoes increased from an average of 22.3 cents per 
pound during 1961-65 to 34.2 cents per pound in 1971-74, an increase 
of 53.4 per cent over the whole of Canada. Grower prices increased 
at relatively similar rates throughout Canada. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


Data respecting the supply and disposition of fresh 
tomatoes are set forth in Table 2. Supply and disposition ratios are 
presented in Appendix Table 3. Figures are included for imports of 
tomatoes in processed forms as these displace Canadian-grown proces- 
sing tomatoes. Imports and exports of processed tomatoes are under- 
stated in that no data are available for the tomato content of such 
products as tomato and other soups, relishes, canned pasta products 
and sauces for such products, mixed vegetable juices, frozen pizzas, 
and pizza 


From the period 1961-65 to 1971-74, the average annual 
consumption in Canada of fresh and processed tomatoes increased by 
26.5 per cent, from 1.15 to 1.46 billion pounds. A high and increas- 
ing percentage of this consumption, 73.3 per cent in 1961-65 and 78.1 
per cent in 1971-74, was in processed form. Fresh consumption 
increased only slightly by 3.7 per cent, while consumption in proces-— 
sed form increased by 34.8 per cent. On a per capita basis, total 
consumption increased from 60.9 to 66.4 pounds, but consumption of 
fresh tomatoes dropped from 16.3 to 14.6 pounds with the balance, 
44.6 and 51.8 pounds respectively, being consumed in processed form. 
The peak year for consumption was 1973 with per capita consumption 
of 73.0 pounds, 15.6 in the fresh and 57.4 pounds in the processed 
form. 


During the period under review, the total supply of 
tomatoes available for consumption in Canada increased by 24.9 per 
cent. Domestic production of fresh tomatoes was virtually unchanged, 
but the proportion sold for processing rose by 7.3 per cent, from 
647.6 million pounds, or 82.4 per cent of the total, in 1961-65 to 
723.8 million pounds, 87.7 per cent of the total, in 1971-74. A 
doubling of the supply of greenhouse tomatoes failed to offset a 
decline of 43.9 per cent in the supply of field tomatoes for the fresh 
market, so that total production for fresh use fell from 144.1 to 
101.4 million pounds. 


As total domestic production during the period under review 
rose by only 6.6 million pounds, virtually the entire increase in 
supply came from imports. By 1971-74, imports accounted for 43.7 per 
cent of domestic consumption as against 30.6 per cent in 1961-65. 
During this period total imports rose by 80.8 per cent, with fresh 
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imports increasing by 32.6 per cent, from 166.3 to 220.5 million 
pounds, and imports of processed tomatoes by 123.7 per cent, from 
186.7 to 417.8 million pounds. The total supply available for the 
fresh market rose by only 3.7 per cent, while the supply of processed 
tomatoes rose by 32.6 per cent. 


Total supply increased by a slightly lesser percentage than 
total consumption. This is explained by a drop in exports, from 17.7 
to 4.2 million pounds. Fresh exports remained relatively stable, but 
exports of processed tomatoes dropped by 86.4 per cent, from 15.9 to 
2.2 million pounds. 


To date, Canadian processors have acquired substantially all 
their tomatoes from domestic sources of supply, of which Ontario 
accounted for 98.9 per cent in the period 1971-74. (The Board is 
aware that some imported fresh tomatoes are processed in Canada, but 
no data are available and in any case, it is believed that the quanti- 
ties involved are small. However, to the extent that such processing 
takes place, imports for the fresh market are overstated throughout 
this discussion.) Total consumption of tomatoes in processed form 
increased by 34.8 per cent, from 845.4 million pounds in 1961-65 to 
1,139.5 million in 1971-74. Most of the increase was supplied by 
imports of the processed product, which rose by 123.7 per cent. The 
share supplied by processed Canadian-grown tomatoes fell from 77.9 
per cent of the total to 63.3 per cent, although the amount increased, 
by 9.6 per cent, in absolute terms. 


Fresh market consumptions of tomatoes averaged 320 million 
pounds per annum during 1971-74 compared with 309 million during 
1961-65. As mentioned earlier, fresh market production in Canada has 
declined sharply, and hence imports for the fresh market have 
increased greatly. Such imports rose from an average of 166 million 
pounds per year during 1961-65 to 221 million pounds in 1971-74. 
Fresh market imports as a percentage of fresh market consumption 
increased from 53.9 per cent to 68.9 per cent. 


From a seasonal point of view, fresh market requirements 
during the first quarter of the calendar year are met virtually 
entirely from imports. Domestic and imported greenhouse tomatoes 
begin to appear about the end of March and supplement imported field 
tomatoes during the second quarter. Canadian—~grown field tomatoes 
begin to come on the market late in June and continue until October, 
but supplies are still available, for most of the period, from 
imports and in certain regions, from domestic greenhouse production. 
From about mid October until the end of the year, the fresh market is 
again supplied by imported field tomatoes supplemented by domestic 
and imported greenhouse produce. 


Imports by provinces and regions are given in Appendix 
Table 7. These figures indicate that most of the increase in imports 
of fresh market tomatoes between 1966-70 and 1971-74 was accounted 
for by imports into the western region, which increased its share 
of the total imports from 31.3 per cent to 34.9 per cent. The small 
imports into the Atlantic Provinces increased both in volume and as 
a proportion of the total imports. The central provinces also 
imported a greater volume, but their imports accounted for a smaller 
share of the Canadian total. 
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Imports by months are presented in Appendix Table 8. These 
data show remarkably little change in the pattern of imports between 
1966-70 and 1971-75. Imports during the four months when Canadian 
supplies are virtually non-existent, January to March and December, 
accounted for 34.0 per cent of the total in the earlier period and 
35.0 per cent in the later period. During the months when the 
domestic supplies are limited to greenhouse tomatoes, April, May, and 
November, the share increased from 27.8 per cent of the annual total 
to 28.9 per cent. During the months, therefore, when Canadian field 
tomatoes are available, June to October, the proportion of imports 
dropped from 38.1 per cent to 36 per cent of the total, and, while 
imports over the years as a whole increased by 11.3 per cent, during 
these months the increase was only 5.2 per cent. Of course, as these 
increases accompanied an absolute decline in Canadian fresh market 
field production and total fresh market production, imports did 
increase their share of the total market throughout the year. During 
the months when Canadian field tomatoes are most abundant (July- 
September), imports increased their share of the total fresh market 
consumption from 22.1 per cent in 1961-65 to 33.3 per cent in 1966-70 
and 41.5 per cent in 1971-74. During the greenhouse season, (April- 
June and October-November), the corresponding shares were 69.2, 71.8, 
and 73.3 per cent. 


Further details of regional and seasonal variations in the 
supply of fresh tomatoes, illustrated in Table 3, can be derived from 
unloads data published by Agriculture Canada for 12 principal markets 
for the three years 1972-1974. Unloads on these markets accounted 
for about 70 per cent of total Canadian fresh market consumption in 
this period. The seasonal pattern of consumption varies little from 
region to region. In Canada as a whole, 23.7 per cent are consumed 
in the first quarter, 28.3 per cent in the second, 27.7 per cent in 
the third and 20.3 per cent in the last quarter. 


There is little interregional movement of domestic tomatoes, 
although greenhouse and field tomatoes from the central region do 
enter the Atlantic Provinces, and to a minor extent, the Winnipeg 
market. 


IMPORTS 


As noted, tomatoes for the fresh market are imported into 
Canada throughout the year. The major sources of supply of field 
tomatoes are the United States and Mexico, although small quantities 
come from a number of other countries (Appendix Table 6). California, 
which produced 72.6 per cent of the tomatoes grown in the United States 
in 1971-74 (Appendix Table 15a), and Florida are the major sources in 
the United States. The principal source of imported greenhouse 
tomatoes is the State of Ohio. 


Total imports from the United States rose from an annual 
average of 114.3 million pounds in the period 1966-1970 to 148.8 
million pounds in 1971-1974; imports from Mexico declined from 84.7 
to 70.5 million pounds over the same period. 
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Table 3: Tomatoes: Regional Sources of Supply by Quarters, 


) Cie Annual Averages, 1972-1974 


First Second Third Fourth Total 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Supply 
- percentage of total supply - 
Atlantic Region 
Total Domestic 
Production - LO-9 Spa: 19.4 2203 
Regional - Sirs) 36.4 16.4 16.6 
Central Canada “ Qo 14.9 B20 Deh i 
Total Imports 100.0 89.1 48.7 80.6 elem. 
Total Supply 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Quarterly Consump- 
tion as Z of 
Annual Total Zoek 27.6 207 20, 100.0 
Central Region 
Total Domestic 
Production * 1834 550 16.7 24.3 
Regional * LBe4 55.9 Usd! 24.3 
Total Imports 100.0 81.6 44.1 S360 Phslest | 
Total Supply 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Quarterly Consump- 
Lionas 4 of 
Annual Total 2344 27.9 2650 20.7 100.0 
Western Region 
Total Domestic 
Production * el 9.4 IES 6.1 
Regional * 7S oC Dal aKeS. 
Central Canada - Ost On2 Zant 0.6 
Total Imports 99.9 92.9 90.6 92.2 93.9 
Total Supply 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Quarterly Consump- 
tion as % of 
Annual Total 24.4 20.3 Diced. 19.4 100.0 
Canada 
Total Domestic 
Production * 14.4 besheged. 14.0 ieee 
In region of use % 14.3 40.7 uiehe al 163.0 
In other regions - eee es O29 0.4 
Total Imports 100.0 85.6 305.5 86.0 81.6 
Total Supply 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Quarterly Consump- 
tioneasaZ.0f 
Annual Total PAST | Loa ON OFT ZO0e3 100.0 


Source: Derived from Agriculture Canada data. 
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The dependence of the various regions of Canada on imports 
from the three major sources is illustrated in Tables 4a and 4b. 


Table 4a: Tomatoes: Percentage Distribution of Fresh 
Market Imports, by Region of 


Origin, 1972-1974 


California Florida Mexico 

—- per cent - 
Atlantic region 2.4 4.4 1.4 
Central region 47 wt yee a2 
Western region 49.9 16.4 45.9 
Canada 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Table 4b: Tomatoes: Percentage Distribution of Fresh 
Market Imports, by Region of 


Destination, 1972-1974 


Atlantic Central Western 
Region Region Region Canada 
~- per cent - 

California B02 24 i8 Gee oh 
Florida 48.0 36.0 ube eee Lila 
Mexico 2023 31.3 44.3 35.9 
Others Lo SealteD. 1.4 ye 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Agriculture Canada. 


Central Canada, accounting for 79.2 per cent of total Canadian 

imports from Florida, is the major market for tomatoes from that state. 
Florida is, moreover, the principal supplier to both central Canada 
and the Maritimes, with 36.0 and 48.0 per cent respectively of total 
imports by those regions. It has the smallest share of the western 
market. The bulk of the Californian and Mexican tomatoes go to 
central and western Canada, about in equal amounts to each region. 


EXPORTS 


Export data are presented in Appendix Tables 10, 11, and 12. 
Exports and re-exports have declined steadily in recent years and in 
1974 and 1975 were at a level less than half of that in the period 
1966-1970. Almost all exports go to the United States; small quanti- 
ties are also exported to St. Pierre and Miquelon and to the Caribbean 
area, and occasionally to other markets. On a monthly basis, the most 
marked declines have been in the months of May and November. In the 
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former month, the average was 202,000 pounds in 1966-70, but exports 

in that month in 1974 amounted to only 50,000 pounds and in 1975 to 
4,000 pounds. Exports in November fell from an average of 97,000 
pounds in 1966-70 to 11,000 pounds in 1975. These figures would suggest 
that Canadian greenhouse tomatoes are no longer competitive in the 
United States. Almost all Canadian exports originate in the central 
provinces, mostly in Ontario. 


PRICES 


Farm prices for all types of tomatoes have risen steadily in 
recent years. The data can be summarized as follows: 


Average Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 1971-74 1974 
='¢ per’ ib. = 
Field, fresh use 4.8 6.5 10.3 acid 
Field, processing 1.9 Zier Zed Sen 
Greenhouse e2a3 2733 34.2 40.2 


Source: Table 1b and Appendix Tables 2a and 2b. 


The most spectacular increase has been in the case of fresh market 
field tomatoes. In 1961-65, on average, the return to the farmer was 
about 23 times that received for processing tomatoes, but in 1971-74, 
the return was four times as great. Greenhouse tomatoes for the fresh 
market command a considerable premium. However, whereas the average 
return for greenhouse tomatoes in 1961-65 was nearly five times that 
for field tomatoes, in 1974 it was only slightly more than three times 
as much. 


Wholesale-to-retail prices for fresh market tomatoes, field 
and greenhouse, are set out in detail in Appendix Tables 13a and 13b 
and are summarized in so far as field tomatoes are concerned in 
Table 5. It will be noted that prices in Halifax were considerably 
higher than in other markets. Prices fluctuated in all markets 
throughout the year but tended to be at their lowest during the season 
when domestic field tomatoes were available. Even at that point, how- 
ever, imported tomatoes sold at slightly higher prices than Canadian 
produce. Greenhouse tomatoes usually commanded a premium, although, 
in the Halifax market, Nova Scotia greenhouse tomatoes were sold at 
the same price as imported or domestic field tomatoes for several 
weeks at different times of the year. In Montreal, Quebec greenhouse 
tomatoes were usually more expensive than those from Ontario; prices 
for imported greenhouse tomatoes, mostly from Ohio, tended to be the 
highest. The lowest prices for greenhouse tomatoes were generally 
found in Toronto, with Vancouver and Winnipeg prices tending to be 
somewhat above those in Montreal but below Halifax levels. 
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Appendix Tables 14a and 14b provide a breakdown of the 
landed cost of imported fresh market tomatoes in Toronto for the years 
1972, 1973, and 1974 and for Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, in 
1974. This information is summarized in Table 6. It will be noted 
that although in two cases the highest amount of duty paid exceeds the 
lowest amount for freight, brokerage, etc., the latter generally 
afforded more protection to Canadian growers than the duty. 


Table 6: The Landed Cost of Imported Tomatoes in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 1972-1974 


Freight, Total 
Cost Brokerage, Landed 
reO.Ds momelc. Duty Cost 
- range in ¢ per 1b. - 
Toronto 
1972 7.8-22.8 2.9-4.9 Free-2.2 1124-2873 
Loy 8.9=-25.8 1.8-6.7 Free-1.7 14.9-33.0 
1974 1 ERTS heey: 1.8-6.2 Free-3.5 15.2-43.5 
Montreal 
1974 8.8-24.7 220=9eD 1.1-2.4 14.9-36.7 
Winnipeg 
1974 13.3-24.2 4.0-6.4 Free-2.4 18.3=3178 
Vancouver 
1974 Gr 3S.) Zed) a Free-3.0 13.0-41.3 


Source: Appendix Tables 14a and 14b. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES-MEXICO COMPARISONS 


Tomato production in the United States averaged 14,067 
million pounds in the years 1971-1974. Of that total, 1,929 million 
pounds were for the fresh market and the remainder, some 86 per cent 
of the total, were for processing. Only about 1 per cent of total 
production was exported, with 98 per cent going to Canada. Domestic 
production accounted for 96 per cent of total U.S. consumption for 
both the fresh market and for processing. The balance was supplied 
by imports of which 99 per cent or 570 million pounds came from 
Mexico. Total U.S. production was about 17 times that in Canada; pro- 
duction for the fresh market was 26 times as much. Average farm values 
in the United States were 2.3 cents for processing tomatoes and 15.5 
cents for the fresh market, as compared to Canadian prices of 2.6 
cents for processing and 10.3 cents for the fresh market field 
tomatoes, excluding greenhouse tomatoes. 
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Approximately comparable costs of production for fresh 
market tomatoes are given in Table 7. The U.S. figures are for Cali- 
fornia and Florida, each of which produce about one-third of the total 
U.S. supply of fresh market tomatoes. The U.S. data are for 1972 and 
1973, while the Canadian and Mexican data are more recent. 


It is apparent that production costs in Mexico are well 
below those in the United States and Canada. Furthermore, it would 
seem that Ontario fresh market costs are comparable with costs in 
California. However, California costs are for 1973 and would probably 
be higher in 1974; the data in Appendix Table 15b suggest an average 
increase of about 5 per cent. At the same time the Essex County costs 
data are based on a yield of 21,700 pounds per year which is substanti- 
ally higher than the average Ontario yield in that year, see Appendix 
Table 2a. Consequently Ontario costs are also higher than the 12.6 
cents per pound indicated in Table 7; an average of 14 cents may have 
been more realistic. Taking these adjustments into consideration, 
California costs for fresh market tomatoes would appear to be somewhat 
lower. Florida costs are clearly higher than those in Ontario and 
California. British Columbia costs are higher than in other growing 
regions by a wide margin. 


Table 8: Tomatoes: Processing Production Costs per Acre and 
per Pound, Ontario, Ohio and California 


Ontario Ohio California 
1974 1974 175 
Yield/Acre (l1b.) 36,000 36,000 50,000 


- $ per acre - 


Pre-Harvest Costs 


Seed preparation 23.28 22D eas 

Planting 45.33 32.45 6.18 

Summer operations is Al oy4 54.03 Ofa24 
Materials 

Plants or seed 67-220 81.00 8225 

Fertilizer O2ets 78.50 10.00 

Sprays 7ES20 6550) 69.09 

Other 305 6.50 Ze 33 
Misc. pre-harvest costs _ - 56.80 
Total Pre-Harvest Costs 312.05 359.78 2685.20 
Harvest and Market Costs 579.68 492.84 Pans NL ays 
Overhead Charges 

Land charges 100.00 108.00 100.00 

Investment in buildings 

and equipment - 44,98 O9cae 

Other costs ZaeaD 45.06 - 

Management allowance - - Sis e) 
Total Costs per Acre POLS 26 1,050.66 698.75 
Total Costs per ib. (cts.) 2.82 amie EO 


(a) Direct seeding. 


Source: Background paper prepared for the Tariff Board by G.A. Fisher, 
Petes 
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The Board also attempted to compare production costs for 
processing tomatoes. Such costs are shown in Table 8 for Ontario, 
the main producing province in Canada, and for California and Ohio, 
the largest producers in the United States. The yields per acre 
realized in the three growing areas in the cost sample are in each 
case somewhat above the average of all growers in the respective 
years. The derived cost per pound, therefore, would tend to be some- 
what higher for the average grower than those in the sample, but the 
comparison between them is not unduly affected. Ontario producers 
are competitive with those in Ohio, but California unit costs of 
production are very much lower. This cost advantage has not resulted 
in imports of fresh processing tomatoes, because of the perishable 
nature of the fresh product as well as transportation costs, but of 
already processed tomatoes, especially of tomato paste, which have 
increased substantially in recent years. 


GREENHOUSE VEGETABLES 


The Board made a detailed study of the greenhouse vegetable 
industry in its report, signed December 5, 1968, on Reference No. 
140 - Greenhouse Vegetables. It is not proposed, in this study, to 
cover the same ground again, but some of the data, particularly those 
relating to costs, are made more current. 


The major products of the greenhouse industry as a whole 
are ornamental flowers; but in so far as vegetables are concerned, 
tomatoes and cucumbers accounted for more than 99 per cent of the 
total value of sales in 1974. Of the total sales of vegetables, 
tomatoes accounted for 70.4 per cent, cucumbers for 28.6 per cent 
and all other vegetables for slightly less than 1 per cent. 


Table 9: Summary Statistics on the Canadian Greenhouse 


Industry, 1974 


Items Farm Value of Sales, 1974 
$"000 yA 

Total Sales of Vegetables and of 

Ornamental Flowers, etc. 105,282 100.0 
Farm value of sales of all 

greenhouse vegetables 17,014 PGR. 
Farm value of sales of greenhouse 

tomatoes and cucumbers combined 16,848 16.0 
Farm value of sales of greenhouse 

tomatoes TS 9G. b1.4 
Farm value of sales of greenhouse 

cucumbers 4,867 4.6 
Farm value of sales of other 

greenhouse vegetables 166 On2 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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In 1974 there were reported to be a total of 1,258 green- 
house operators in Canada, of which 999 sold flowers and 440, vege- 
tables. These figures suggest that 259 firms produced vegetables 
only and 181, both vegetables and flowers. Total employment in the 
industry was 7,504 of which perhaps 1,500 to 2,000 were wholly or 
partially concerned with the growing of greenhouse vegetables. Of 
the firms reporting production of vegetables, 374 grew tomatoes, 203, 
cucumbers and 51, other vegetables. There are between 190 and 230 
producers whose only vegetable crop is tomatoes and a number who 
specialize in cucumbers. As approximately one-half of the growers 
produce both cucumbers and tomatoes, it is difficult to differentiate 
between these crops in establishing costs for the industry. 


The greenhouse vegetable industry was concentrated in 
Ontario. In 1974, Ontario accounted for $13.6 million in greenhouse 
vegetable industry sales at the farm level, or 80 per cent of the 
Canadian total. British Columbia was second in importance, with $1.3 
million in greenhouse vegetable sales, or about 8 per cent of the 
total. Nova Scotia was third in importance, with $0.9 million in 
sales, or about 6 per cent of the total. All other provinces combined 
accounted for about 7 per cent of total greenhouse vegetable sales. 


Table 10: Provincial Breakdown of Greenhouse Vegetable 


Industry Sales in 1974 


Province Value of Sales (1974) Per Cent 
- $'000 - ie 
Ontario 133025 80.1 
British Columbia ee he 
Nova Scotia 924 Sh tie 
Alberta 749 4.4 
Quebec 278 UPd 
Other 161 0.9 
Canada aye ON ge 1.0050 


Sources. Statistics Canadas 


Tomatoes accounted for $12.0 million, or 70.4 per cent, of 
total greenhouse vegetable sales in 1974. Of the tomato total, 
Ontario accounted for $10.1 million or 84.5 per cent; British 
Columbia for $0.8 million or 6.8 per cent, Nova Scotia for $0.6 
million or 5.2 per cent, and all other provinces combined for $0.4 
million or 3.5 per cent. 


Cucumbers accounted for $4.9 million or 28.6 per cent of 
total greenhouse vegetable sales in 1974. Of the cucumber total, 
Ontario accounted for $3.4 million or 69.3 per cent, Alberta, for 
SO> sant bLitoneora.s, percent, sbritisheColumbia, «lor; s0.o million “or 
9.4 per cent, and all other provinces combined accounted for less 
than $0.4 million or 7.8 per cent. 
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Costs of Production for Greenhouse Tomatoes and Cucumbers 


The Board used the cost structure and the average costs of 
production for 1963-66 as published in the 1968 Tariff Board Report 
on Greenhouse Vegetables, Reference No. 140, as the basis for its 
examination of the profitability of this industry. Comparable cost 
estimates were obtained for 1973, and an estimate for 1975 was calcu- 
lated based on projections of the more important cost elements such 
as labour and fuel, see Table 11. The data refer to Ontario, Essex 
County, greenhouse operations only. While those may, in general, 
reflect costs of production of greenhouse operators elsewhere in 
Canada, it is likely that fuel costs in these regions, with the 
exception of British Columbia, are higher than in Essex County. 


Table 11: Greenhouse Vegetables: Costs of Production in 
Essex County; Average 1963-1966, 1973 and 


Projection for 1975 


All Areas Essex Essex 
(Glass) County County (.) 
1963-66 1973 1975 


- $ per greenhouse acre - 
(2 crops per year) 


Fixed Costs 


Taxes 756 13070 15254 
Insurance 720 908 1,090 
Maintenance (greenhouse and 
equipment) 600 ERAT ES) 2130 
Depreciation (greenhouse 
and equipment) SIA Tks) 5,200 655.0 
Total Fixed Costs Soo 9.515 Li vace 


Operating Costs 
Hired labour (incl. family 


labour) 4,102 1.60%. 10,641 
Production supplies 1,600 2,651 ea a 
Heating 6,500 9,080 13,620 
Mechanical equipment 275 619 743 
Utilities 750 930 LESCL6 
Interest, operating 280 684 821 
Other (excl. marketing charges) 500 452 542 

Total Operating Costs 14,007 223014 30,664 


Total Costs (before returns to 
investment and to operator's 
labour and management) 19,633 sh tots fe) 42,086 
(also excl. marketing charges) 


(a) 1975 cost estimate derived by increasing 1973 fuel costs approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, labour costs 40 per cent, and all other 
costs 20 per cent. 


Source: Tariff Board Report, "Greenhouse Vegetables," Reference 
No. 140, for 1963-66 costs and background paper prepared 
for therTariLff Board by G.A- Fisher, Poenac. 
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Greenhouse costs of production have escalated rapidly since 
1963-66 (see Table 11). Total costs of production per acre, before 
return to investment and operators' labour and management, are 
estimated to have more than doubled during the period. While labour 
and fuel, the two more important cost elements, have increased 
the most, other cost items such as maintenance and depreciation also 
rose sharply. 


In Table 12, the Board presents the production cost per 
acre including the return on investment, but excluding the return to 
the operator for his labour and management. It can be seen that 
costs of production at this level also are estimated to have doubled, 
from an average of $25,677 per acre during 1963-66 to $54,086 in 
1975. Under the assumption that yields per greenhouse acre remained 
unchanged during this time the corresponding cost per pound of 
tomatoes rose from 13.1 cents in 1963-66 to 20.3 cents in 1973 and 
to 27.6 cents in 1975. The cost per pound of cucumbers increased 
from 6.3 cents to 13.2 cents. To the extent that yields have 
improved, the increase in unit costs would be somewhat overstated, 
and vice versa. 


It is noticeable that returns to greenhouse operators for 
tomatoes have also escalated very rapidly. The figures in Table 12 
are returns delivered at the packing plant, that is, after payment 
by the grower, of the commission, packing and grading charges and 
marketing board fee. The return on cucumbers has increased, as for 
greenhouse tomatoes, quite substantially from the mid sixties to 
1973, but unlike tomatoes, has tended to level out since that time. 
In the case of tomatoes, prices to the grower have more than kept 
pace with increased costs and the return to the operator for his 
labour and management has risen from 3.8 cents per pound in 1963-66 
to 8.2 cents in 1973 to 13.0 cents in 1975. On the other hand, costs 
have outpaced average gross returns for greenhouse cucumbers since 
1973. Even so, the return to the grower for his labour and manage- 
ment in 1975, 4.3 cents per pound of cucumbers, though slightly more 
than half the figure for 1973, was still well above the average for 
1963-66. The increase in prices for greenhouse tomatoes has been 
affected without any significant change in the volume produced; 
Ontario operators shipped 24.1 million pounds in 1973 compared with 
25.2 million pounds in 1974 and a peak of 26.2 million pounds in 
1972 but cucumber production has dropped sharply. 


Greenhouse tomatoes and cucumbers compete largely with 
field-produced supplies from the United States and Mexico. The cost 
of field production is not only less, but has also increased less 
because fuel costs are a much smaller component of field than green- 
house production costs. On the other hand, the cost of transporting 
U.S. and Mexican field tomatoes and field cucumbers has increased 
greatly as a result of the higher fuel prices. However, a study by 
Professor M.E. Cravens of Ohio State University showed that fuel 
requirements for transporting tomatoes and cucumbers from warm, 
southern producing areas to the northern United States were only one- 
thirtieth to one-tenth the fuel requirements for greenhouse production 
of such vegetables, (1) Each pound of tomatoes requires an extra 2.5 
pounds of fuel, (one-quarter of a gallon), to grow in a greenhouse 
than to transport from Florida or Mexico. 


(1) M.E. Cravens, Comparison of Economics of Winter Production of 


Horticultural Products in Greenhouses in the U.S. with Outdoor 
Production in Areas Distant from the Market, Department of Ag. 
Ec. and Rural Soc., Ohio State University, March, 1974 
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Table 12: Average Costs and Returns per Pound for Greenhouse 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers, Average 1963- 1966, (1973, and 


Prejeceion fOr: 1975 


1963-66 1973 1975 
Total Production Costs per Nore 
(Before returns to investment 
and to operator) (A) $ 19,833 6 53 ae bes DOO 


Total Production Costs per Acre 
(After return to investment 


but no return to! operator) -)(B) *$°25,677 $ 39,698 $ 54,086 ‘>? 


Output per Acre 


Tomatoes ai 196,020 196,020 196,020' 
Cucumbers (1b.) 408,375 408,375 LOGeo7 4 
Costs per lb. 
(A) Tomatoes (¢/1b.) LO.2 Toe. 21e5 
(A) “Cucumbers * “ 4.9 Ted. 10.3 
(B) Tomatoes es peel 20G3 246 
(B) Cucumbers " ‘6.05 On. IpeZ 
Returns per ib. Delivered to Pienee 
Tomatoes (¢/1b.) 16.9 (2) Ph iepe 40.6 
Cucumbers " 9,3 (8) 177 17.5 
Return to operator per lb. 
(Incl. return on investment) 
Tomatoes (¢/1b.) 6.8 Tae £9. 1 
Cucumbers " Get 10.0 we 
(Excl. return on investment) 
Tomatoes (¢/1b.) oats: SeZ 1S ea 8 
Cucumbers " 3.0 8.0 4.3 


(a) Fr From Table ll. 

(b) Estimated by projecting 1973 cost data, as in Table 11, with the 
addition of raising capital costs to $120,000 per acre, and rais 
ing return on investment to 10 per cent. Rate of return on inve 
ment was put at 8 per cent in 1973 and an average of 6 per cent 
for 1963-66. 

(c) Spring and fall crop of tomatoes - poundage calculated from Har 
NOW eLAOL) p26: 

(d) Assuming same production per acre as in 1963-66. 

(e) Spring crop of cucumbers of 272,250 1b. per acre, (Ref. No. 140, 
p. 26, with 1 doz. = 10 1lb.), and fall crop of tomatoes of 65,34 
lb. being equivalent to 136,125 1b. of cucumbers (1 1b. tomatoes 
2.08 1b. of cucumbers). 

(f) Delivered at packing plant, excluding marketing charges. 

(g) Reference No. 140, pp. 25, 144, for the figures for 1963-66; the 
figures for 1973 and 1975 were derived by the Board from data 


d) 


sCt— 


0 


provided by the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' Marketing 


Board. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh tomatoes are classified under tariff item 8724-1: 


nid ees M.F.N. Gen. 
TOMATOECS=.. .acinc cclee se, PEL, Pound Free Free or Free or 
13 cts. haeeear 


Or LO pices, OF LOPDp:. Cy 


The Free rate shall apply during 
- the months of January, February 
and March. 


During the remaining months in 
any 12 month period ending 31st 
March, the specific duty shall not 
be maintained in force in excess 
of 32 weeks, and the 10 per cent 
duty shall apply whenever the 
specific duty is not in effect. 


The various rates of duty applicable to tomatoes since 
1935 are set forth in Table 13. 


Free entry under the British Preferential Tariff has 
applied throughout the period. The M.F.N. rate has been reduced in 
several steps as a result, first, of Trade Agreements with the United 
States and, later, of GATT negotiations, with the current levels 
being introduced in 1959. The Gen. rates have been the same as the 
M.F.N. rates since 1950. Although imported tomatoes are sold in pre- 
packed form, the additional packaging duty, applicable since 1959 to 
a number of vegetables subject to seasonal specific duties, has 
never been applied to tomatoes. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff now have a 
threefold provision for tomatoes. They are free of duty in January, 
February, and March. In the remaining nine months of the year, they 
may be made subject to the specific duty, on a regional basis, for up 
to 32 weeks, and for the rest of the time the 10 p.c. rate applies. 
When the specific duty is applied for the maximum permitted period, 
the 10 p.c. rate is applicable for only 51 days a year. 


The dates of the application and removal of the specific 
duty, since 1966, are set out in Appendix Table 16. Although the 
maximum period for which it can be applied is 224 days, only rarely 
has this figure been approached, with 1970 and 1973 being the most 
notable cases. In the latter year, free entry would have applied if 
the seasonal specific duty were not in effect because the off-season 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent was temporarily suspended. It may well 
have been that the period of application was limited in other years 
because the 10 per cent ad valorem rate offered more protection than 
the specific rate, as would be the case when the value for duty 
exceeds 15 cents per pound. 
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Table 13: Tomatoes: Rates of Duty and Effective Dates, 
| 1935 to Present . 


Effective Date 


May 2, 1930‘) 


Janel: 1936‘? 
Gach feaiosas a 
April 26, 1939‘) 
Jan. 1, 1948 
Sune iat 9302 


April, 10, 1959 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


M.F.N. 


274 ee 
not less Se, ) 
2 cts./1b. ‘© 


Lorpecs 
not less a ) 
2 cts./1b. ‘© 


toon 
not less than 


13 en 


2Tee pice 
not less ee 
2 cts./lb. 


Ie crs./ tb. 
(32 weeks) (f£) 
or “10 prc: 


Ls 4cts./ 1b. 
(32 weeks) 
OF LOU. c. 


Free (>) 
14 ets: /ibe 
(32 weeks 
or, LO ara 


General 


5O0mp. Cc. 
not less Eo ) 
2 cts./1b. ‘° 


30 °p. Cc; 
not less a ) 
Zectsu/ib. ‘ 


30 ne 
not less EM 
We cts. (Lbs 


30eR ec. 
not less Bees 
3 Cts.) Lbs 


BOLD. ce 
not less than 
BP CtSsi be 


14 cts./1b. 
(32 weeks) 
or LO pecs 


Free‘! 
14 cts./1b. 
(32 weeks) ,. 
or 10 aie ee 


(a) The General Tariff applied to importation from the United States 
until December 31, 1935, from Mexico until February 8, 1946. 

(b) The statutory M.F.N. rate remained at 274 p.c. but not less than 
2¢/1b. from 1930 until 1947, but the rate applied was reduced to 


15"p Ce, butinet Yess, than .2¢/ib. 


(1936-1938) and to 10 p.c., not 


less than 13¢/l1b. (1939-1947) as a result of the Canada-United 


States Trade Agreements. 


(c) The minimum rate, originally applicable only between June 1 and 
October 1, became applicable all year round from October 13, 1932. 
(d) Tomatoes for use in the manufacture of soup were Free M.F.N., 
Erompsepts. 25 sto; Oct ..155 1946, 
(e) The Gen. rate was reduced to 10 p.c., but not less than 13¢/1b. 
for the periods Dec. 6, 1943-May 15, 1944, Dec. 1, 1944-May 15, 
1945 and Dec. 1, 1945-May 15, 1946. 
(f) Not applied until 1950. 
(g) Tomatoes for use in the manufacture of soup were admitted at 
rates of Free M.F.N., 13¢/1lb. Gen., from Sept. 9 to Sept. 30; 
1950; tomatoes for use in the manufacture of tomato products 
were admitted at 10 p.c. M.F.N. and 13¢/1b. Gen., from Sept. 6 


LogOct 43140 1.956; 


(h) Free entry is prescribed for the months of January, February and 


March. 


(i) The 10 p.c. rate was temporarily suspended, and off-season free 
entry substituted, from February 20, 1973 to February 19, 1974. 


Source: Canadian Customs Tariff. 
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Appendix Table 17 gives the dutiable and non-dutiable 
imports of tomatoes for all years since 1966. For each year except 
1973, dutiable imports would include both those subject to the 
specific duty and those subject to the ad valorem duty. The average 
values for duty have steadily increased and in 1974, for the first 
time, exceeded 15 cents per pound; in that year the specific duty was 
not applied in the major importing region, central Canada, because 
the off-season rate of 10 p.c. would provide equivalent or greater 
protection. 


The ad valorem equivalent of the seasonal specific duty, 
which averaged 13.9 per cent for the years 1966 to 1970, fell 
below 10 per cent for the first time in 1974. In its brief to the 
Board, The Canadian Horticultural Council pointed out that the ad 
valorem equivalent of the duties on tomatoes had been 35 per cent in 
1954 and 28.3 per cent in 1956. 


Under the Tariff Schedules of the United States Annotated, 
under the general heading of vegetables, fresh, chilled or frozen, 
(but not otherwise reduced in size nor otherwise prepared or pre- 
served), tomatoes are provided for in items 137.60 to 137.64 as 
follows: 


Tomatoes: Column 
(1) (2) 
137.60 If entered during the period 
from’ March 1 ‘to July 14, 
inclusive, or the period 
from September 1 to 
November 14, inclusive, 
LTV ORA LY aay CURA tote fo phe tet teay te fore s0.t Zobeuper. lb, 3¢ per lb. 


13676) If products sof -Cubay.. 1. Oca per ye 


137.62 If entered during the period 
tromwuly lotto August.3L, 
ine HistVe, sinc any eVear, crs. « lope perc.b, 3¢ per lb. 


137.63 If entered during the period 
from November 15, in any 
year, to the last day of 
the following February, 
UG LUST Ve petarscars ciascle ete e chats ete (Des vels Geyey ao08 Hoy 3¢ per lb. 


137-64 If products of Cuba .. 1.2¢ 1b.‘ 


(s) Suspended. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council proposed that the 
specific duty on fresh tomatoes, under tariff item 8724-1, be raised 
from 13 cents per pound to 33 cents per pound, with a minimum ad 
valorem rate of 20 per cent. These rates were proposed to be applic- 
able to imports under all tariffs. Furthermore the period of applica- 
tion of the seasonal duty was proposed for a length of 36 weeks; at 
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all other times the Free rate was to apply. The Council did not 

propose that tomatoes be made subject to any additional duty when 
imported in individual consumer packs. These proposals were, in 

essence, supported by the Ontario Greenhouse Vegetable Producers' 
Marketing Board. 


The Canadian Food Processors Association proposed the 
institution of a separate tariff item for tomatoes for processing. 
It advocated that there be a seasonal duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, 
applicable for a maximum period of 32 weeks, with duty-free entry for 
the balance of the year. 


The Canadian Fruit Wholesalers' Association proposed that a 
separate tariff item be established to protect the greenhouse tomato 
industry, including hydroponic production of tomatoes. Fresh 
field tomatoes would enter under a second tariff item with seasonal 
tariff protection for a period of 24 weeks. The Association supported 
the proposal of the Horticultural Council with respect to rates. 


The general representations made by the Canadian Importers 
Association Inc., the National Farmers Union and the Consumers' 
Association of Canada would also be applicable to tomatoes. The 
Canadian Importers Association Inc. specifically supported the imple- 
mentation of the Tariff Board's recommendation in Reference No. 140 - 
Greenhouse Vegetables, that the duty-free period be extended to cover 
the month of December. Such action, not implemented as yet, would 
limit the application of duties to a period of 35 weeks. 


The effect of these proposals would be, in the first place 
to extend the duty-free period from a maximum of 13 weeks, as speci- 
fied in tariff item 8724-1 during January, February, and March, to 
16 weeks, inasmuch as the period of application of the seasonal 
duty was proposed for 36 weeks. Imports of tomatoes during these 
additional three weeks are at present dutiable at 10 p.c., the off- 
Season rate. The maximum period of application of seasonal duties 
would be raised from the present 32 weeks, i.e., by four weeks. 
During these four weeks imports are currently dutiable at a rate of 
10 p.c., and hence, the proposed seasonal specific duty of 34 cents 
per pound and the minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent would 
increase the level of protection for tomato growers during these four 
weeks. The proposals would raise the seasonal duty during the 
current period of application from 14 cents per pound to 33 cents, 
subject to an ad valorem minimum of 20 per cent. In effect, tomatoes 
valued at 173 cents per pound, or less, would be dutiable at 33 cents 
per pound and those with higher f.o.b. prices would be dutiable at 
20 per cent ad valorem. The proposals would also abolish the off- 
season duty of 10 p.c., now applicable during the months of April to 
December whenever the seasonal specific duty is not in effect. 


With regard to the generally agreed upon extension of the 
duty-free period from 13 to 16 weeks it can be seen in Appendix Table 
4 that domestic shipments to the fresh market are negligible in the 
three months to which free entry now applies and are small in the 
shoulder months of April and December. The extension of the maximum 
period of application of seasonal duties to 36 weeks for regional 
application, with provision for division into two periods, would 
certainly provide protection to Canadian producers during their 
marketing seasons. ~ 
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A specific seasonal duty of 33 cents per pound would have, 
on the basis of average unit import values in 1974, an ad valorem 
equivalent of close to 20 per cent. Since unit import values through- 
out the year vary considerably around this annual average, the 33 
cents per pound specific duty would have a much higher equivalent 
during the field production season when fresh market tomatoes are 
cheaper than during the greenhouse tomato production season. Based on 
1974 unit import values it would seem that the proposed specific 
seasonal duty of 33 cents per pound would be equivalent to 25 p.c. 
during the field production season and 10-15 p.c. during the green- 
house production season. Growers of fresh market field tomatoes would 
obviously benefit more from the higher seasonal rate than producers of 
greenhouse tomatoes. In fact during the proposed additional four 
weeks of application of the specific duty, the greenhouse operators 
would benefit very little because the current off-season rate is 
LOGpsc. 


The difference in the level of protection provided by the 
35 cents per pound specific duty with respect to fresh market green- 
house and field tomatoes, would be avoided to a large extent by the 
proposed minimum ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. In the case of 
imports during much of the greenhouse production season the minimum 
ad valorem rate would be the effective rate and would have an equiv- 
alence well in excess of 33 cents per pound. And while the grower of 
field tomatoes would enjoy a level of protection exceeding 20 p.c., 
this would probably be for a few years only until the unit value of 
imports had reached 17% cents per pound. 


The proposal to provide protection for growers of greenhouse 
tomatoes separate from growers of field tomatoes would be necessary 
only if differential tariff treatment between them were desirable. It 
can be argued that a specific duty of 33 cents per pound and a minimum 
ad valorem rate of 20 per cent is excessive for fresh market field 
tomatoes and insufficient for growers of greenhouse tomatoes. 

Canadian growers of greenhouse tomatoes face most of their competition, 
not from imported greenhouse tomatoes, but from imported field tomatoes 
from Florida, California, and Mexico. Not only are domestic greenhouse 
tomatoes more costly to produce than imported field tomatoes, but this 
cost difference has increased substantially in recent years with the 
escalation in fuel and other costs. To compensate for these addi- 
tional costs with higher tariff protection would require an increase 
well beyond that which would be necessary for the growers of field 
tomatoes. 


Different rates of duty for field and greenhouse tomatoes 
could also be implemented by a single tariff item for fresh tomatoes 
that would provide for free entry during the off-season, an inter- 
mediate rate applicable for a maximum of 13-14 weeks to cover the 
period when Canadian field tomatoes are the domestic source of supply 
(the summer months) and a higher rate, applicable for perhaps 18-20 
weeks, divisible into two periods, to be applied during the spring and 
fall greenhouse seasons. Such a structure would, however, be inequit- 
able to producers of greenhouse tomatoes whose production season over- 
laps with the season for field tomatoes. This would be the case with 
Nova Scotia greenhouse producers who sell throughout the year. 
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One important consideration is whether it is desirable to 
provide additional protection for greenhouse tomatoes to compensate 
for the recent sharp rise in fuel costs, costs which can be expected 
to rise further in Canada and would require further tariff adjustment 
when consideration is given to the fact that the Canadian greenhouse 
industry supplies less than 25 per cent of Canadian consumption when 
its produce is being marketed, and that such action would greatly 
increase the cost to the Canadian consumer. 


The Board estimated the costs and benefits of the additional 
protection embodied in the proposal of The Canadian Horticultural 
Council. It was calculated that the government would receive addi- 
tional duties of $2.6 million, producers benefits of $1.7 million and 
wholesalers and retailers, a similar amount. The total additional 
cost to consumers would be $6.1 million or $1.35 per family of four 
per year. On the basis of an average yield of fresh field tomatoes 
for the fresh market 17,000 pounds (Ontario, 1974) the estimated 
benefit to the grower would amount to $340 per acre, which would 
represent a significant incentive for increasing field tomato produc- 
tion. With an average annual volume of output of nearly 200,000 
pounds, the gross returns on an acre of greenhouse would increase by 
an estimated $4,000. As can be seen in Table 11, this latter amount 
would not even be enough to compensate for the increase in fuel costs 
between 1973 and 1975, although it will be recalled that the higher 
costs of producing greenhouse tomatoes has been passed on to the 
consumer. 


Fresh tomatoes for processing currently are classified under 
tariff item 8724-1 along with fresh tomatoes for the fresh market. 
Such imports have been very small, because existing duties and freight 
costs, as well as the perishability of the product, have not made 
this attractive. If processing tomatoes continue to enter under the 
same tariff item as fresh market tomatoes, the proposed duty of 33 
cents per pound would provide growers of processing tomatoes with an 
‘extremely high level of protection; in 1974, when the average farm 
value of processing tomatoes in Ohio was 3.3 cents per pound, this 
would have been over 100 p.c. The current duty of 14 cents per pound 
would be equivalent to between 40 and 50 p.c., already a high level 
of protection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In formulating its recommendations for tomatoes, the Board 
has examined separately and collectively the costs, prices and market- 
ing of field tomatoes for the fresh market and for processing and of 
greenhouse tomatoes. For the reasons set forth below, it has con- 
cluded that while a separate tariff item should be provided for 
tomatoes for processing, tomatoes for the fresh market, whether 
field - or greenhouse grown - should enter under one tariff item. 


Whereas the total fresh market changed very little between 
the periods 1961-1965 and 1971-1974 (an increase of 3.7 per cent), 
the percentage supplied from domestic production dropped sharply, 
from 46.4 per cent to 31.5 per cent, representing increased import 
penetration. Greenhouse production nearly doubled, but this was far 
more than offset by the drop in field production. Exports were small 
and declining. 
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Although Ontario field growers are competitive in terms of 
costs with those in the United States, growers in British Columbia 
are not. Further, Mexican growers enjoy a considerable cost advantage 
which is not wholly offset by freight and brokerage charges. While 
only a very high rate of duty could make Canadian greenhouse tomatoes 
competitive in price with imported field tomatoes, they do also com- 
pete with imported greenhouse tomatoes, although Canadian greenhouse 
operators probably have higher costs and undoubtedly these costs have 
been increasing. Further, the ad valorem equivalent of the duties on 
tomatoes has been declining so that, in so far as fresh field tomatoes 
are concerned, the actual amount of duty paid is now approximately the 
same, on U.S. tomatoes, whether the rate applied is 13 cents per pound 
or the off-season rate of 10 p.c. For these reasons, the Board con- 
cludes that some increase in the rate of duty on tomatoes for the 
fresh market would be warranted at this time, and recommends an 
increase from 13 cents to 23 cents a pound. The Board further recom- 
mends a minimum seasonal ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. 


The Board recognizes that the cost of producing greenhouse 
tomatoes has increased. However, Canadian growers of greenhouse 
tomatoes have been able to pass on most of the increased costs of 
production of recent years to Canadian consumers, with only a small 
loss in volume of output. The Board notes that an increase in the 
rate of duty during the greenhouse marketing season would add consider- 
ably more to consumer cost than to grower returns. The Board concludes 
that greenhouse tomatoes be accorded the same level of protection as 
field tomatoes. 


The Board therefore recommends that there not be a separate 
tariff provision for tomatoes imported during the main greenhouse 
tomato production season, and that all fresh market tomatoes be 
entered under the tariff item "Tomatoes; nzospasilxatyairatersof 23 
cents under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff with a 
minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. In view of the negligible 
imports under the British Preferential Tariff, the Board recommends 
that such imports continue to enter free of duty. 


The Board recommends that the period of application of the 
seasonal duty continue to be a maximum 32 weeks, which may be divided 
into two separate periods, with application to be determined on a 
regional basis. 


Although pre-packaged tomatoes are imported into Canada, 
no packaging duty is applied at present, and none was requested. 
Consequently, the Board is not recommending that tomatoes be made 
subject to such a duty. 


In view of the very high level of protection that would 
otherwise be provided by the recommended rates for fresh market 
tomatoes, the Board recommends that a separate tariff item be estab- 
lished for fresh tomatoes for processing. The recommended rates are 
1 cent per pound under the Most-Favoured-Nation and General Tariff, 
with a minimum ad valorem rate of 15 per cent. The British Preferen- 
tial Tariff rate is recommended at Free. Further, to prevent the loss 
of markets for Canadian growers through off-season processing, the 
Board recommended that this duty be applicable the year round. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8724-1 be deleted 
from Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff and that there be inserted 
therein the following items: 


British Most- 
Prefer- Favoured- 
ential Nation General 
Tariff disc gu hee laniee 
TomatoeS, N.O.p. eoccoee 
ee. ee hapound Free Isects. 23 cts. 
but not but not 
less than less than 
L5epec., lS5apec a, 
or Free or Free 
In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 32 weeks 
which may be divided into 
two separate periods, and 
the Free rate shall apply 
whenever the specific duty 
or ad valorem duty is not 
in effect. 
Tomatoes for processing 
Shotelets as selece) » DER. pound Free ger: lect 
butenot but not 
less than less than 
URS) ae Loe. Ce 


Tomatoes: 


Atlantic Region 
Nfld. 
P.E.IL. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


Central Region 
Que. 
Ont. 


Western Region 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
ha 
(a) 


Canada 


(a) Includes Yukon 


Source: 
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Appendix Table 1 


Acreage and Number of Farms, by Province 
and Region, 1961 and 1971 


No. of 


Acres 


324 
2 
9 
155 
158 


33,230 


1961 
Acreage 
as 2% 


3. 
0. 
0. 
2. 


100.0 


Census of Canada 1961 and 1971. 


of Total 


No. of 


Acres 


239 


vail 
103 


and Northwest Territories. 


1971 
Acreage No. of 
as % Farms 
of Total Reporting 
0.8 270 
* 11 
* ZZ 
0.4 v7 
0.4 100 
97.4 OL? 
La 1,588 
82.8 3,429 
ies 508 
0.3 83 
Ore: 34 
Oak 65 
Leo 326 
100.0 S197 
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Tomatoes: Field, Fresh, Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, by Province, 


1961-1974 
% Change 
Average Average Average 1961-65 to 
1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Quebec 25042 2,0L0 3,020 3,080 3,200 2,980 3.070 + 6.9 
Ontario 6,566 4,254 2,970 2,640 2,560 2,500 2,668 - 59.4 
Manitoba 13)? 128 80 70 70 60 70 - 47.0 
Others \@ 3 ee Bis ae id aA me ae 
Canada dee ae On6 ae we “te 23: Ae 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
Quebec ooo. 20,103 24,462 11,940 21,440 18,029 18,968 Se 
Ontario 92,880 67055 53.724 46,144 45,642 385.187 45,924 - 50.6 
Manitoba OL 1,890 880 742 840 520 746 = [2st 
Others (4) 11,104 LO; O72 epee 7,646 8,046 6,261 O,7i2 - 39.0 
Canada 129,052 99,118 84,201 66,472 75,968 62,997 7224 10 - 43.9 
- Average Yield, lb. - 
Quebec 7,786 7,990 8,100 3,877 6,700 6,050 6,179 - 20.6 
Ontario 14,146 15.763 18,089 17,479 17,829 i No yee Eieens 2 7. 
Manitoba 20,508 14, 766 11,000 10,600 12,000 8,667 10,657 - 48.0 
Others (a) he i 2% # ¥: 3 t ie 
Canada a Be a4 6 els aha sie ae 
- Farm Value, $'000 - 
Quebec 949 LZ 1,536 OL ye O09 iki Ws) + 59.0 
Ontario GSS ya 4,205 3,722 4,367 6,363 53 563 5,004 ES 0 
Manitoba 173 161 88 118 134 88 107 - 38.2 
Others (a) 780 865 669 881 813 839 800 a 35 
Canada Os254 6,463 6,015 6,443 9,047 8,199 EEOR + 18.7 
- Farm Value, ¢ per 1b. - 
Quebec ae 6.1 6.3 9.0 Sel 9.5 8.0 + 90.5 
Ontario (Ae 7 6.3 6.9 9.5 13%9 14.6 10.9 +131.9 
Manitoba 6.4 Bias 10.0 15.9 Lon0 16.9 14,3} +123.4 
Others (4 7.0 8.6 13.0 ala gs 10.1 eed 11.8 + 68.6 
Canada 4.8 6D Taal VAT L9 Sy0 ILO}. 3! +114.6 


(a) Maritimes and B.C. 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Others (4 
Canada 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Others (a) 
Canada 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Others (4) 
Canada 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Others (a 
Canada 


Quebec 

Ontari 

cents ™) 
Canada 


——————— 


(a) 
(b) 


Source: 


Tomatoes: 
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Appendix Table 2b 


Field, Processing, Acreage, Production, Yield 


per Acre, Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, 


by Province, 1961-1974 


Average Average 


1961-1970 B.C. only; 
Includes Maritimes. 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 


1971-1974 Maritimes and B.C. 


Average 


1971-74 


833 
20513 


5,568 
716,190 


2,099 
V23305) 


6,684 


1961-65 1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 
- Acreage - 
2,112) 1,120) 1,080 730 830 690 
20,444 20,922 20,030 19,920 20,700 21,400 
- Production, '000 lb. - 
19,0046) 11,8085) 10,280 2,402 5,430 4,160 
648,646 621,479 733,614 655,144 788,000 688,000 
SiGe ne Jie ee rors 2,198 Sil 4) (ee 78 
674,584 639,999 746,472 659,744 794,772 694,438 
- Average Yield, lb. - 

S7508° 9 10,5439) 92519) 3,200. © 65542. 96,029 

Big28) 990705.) ab. 626" 32889 1 58.068, 12150 34.914 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 
3066) 226) ~~ 19 4p 116 132 
12.950. 149638 f17H039 915,205 & 189,300 424, 100 
110 136 56 49 30 62 
12,668 15,000 17,284 15,318 18,446 24,294 
- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

1.60) 4,94) 4.8 2.7 2.1 3.2 
19 2.6 5.3 aS ye sa5 
16 2.0 2.2 peg 2.2 2.7 
1.9 rs ae 2.3 eee 3.5 


% Change 
1961-65 to 


1971-74 


-60.6 


7 Osi 
+10.4 
=e 
Ted wes 


-25./ 
+10.0 


-59.2 
+52.3 
-55.4 
+48.7 


+3702 
+36.8 
+50.0 
+36.8 
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Appendix Table 3 


C. 9G ZuiiG 
cey L°8¥ 
6°1Z 8°0Z 
T°SZ Z°6L 
6°89 7° TZ 
TEC 9°82 
9°8Z Z° VE 
L°9€ T°e? 
6°89 POLL 
SelEL-OL /°Z70°ST 
¢°g9 Teale 
ae: T°6% 
9° Eh 6°84 
220 z°0 
0°21 9°TT 
L279 €°38g 


ee 


9/=1L6T 7L6T 
e3er19ay 


c°OL 
S°€09°ET 
8°69 


IDSOL 
S°T79*Z 
7-69 


ques zad 


CLOT 


7L6T-T96T 


L£°€9 
L°8eEe‘g 
Z°€9 


epeueg 


0L-996T 
a8ers9ay 


SoTjey uot Tsodstq pue 


6°ES 
7°062°6 
9° ES 


S9-T96T 
a8ersAy 


*Z 8TGeL :e0Aan0¢g 


“sjiodxe [e027 snutu SjJiodwt Teo] (q) 
*sjiodxe-31 sapntouy (2) 


soueieeddestgq 

°FISouog TeIOL jo ¥ se uoTiONporg 
soueieveddestg 

9FISowog [Te}O] jo x se (ye aes 3°N 


W10q YSeig ut peunsuoy 
Wtog Pesse001g ut peunsuo7 
esTd ITIsowog Teo], JO que aog 


-90Ue1e9 


Sjioduy woirg 
uoTIONpoOIg ITJsemo0g worg 
sUoTIJduNsSUOD JoYIeW YSseag JO USD A9g 


eourivaddestq oT seM0g TRIO] Fo 
w10q Pesss00ig UT uotjdunsuo) jo 
*JUS) Jeg se sjiodmy passa coag 


uotjdumsuo) JoxIeW yseiq jo 

(2) $340dxq yseag jo 

AITTEQeTTeay FOATPW YSPAT Fo 
-JUs) 19q se sjiodwy yseag 


soueieeddestq o13seM0g T2201 230 
TqIeTFeAy Atddng {eqoy jo 
-JUe) 49q se sjiodwy Tejorz 


(2) P23t0dxq 
JOATCW YS21T OTIsemoq 02 ptos 
3UTSS9001g 10J PtTos 


*UOFIONpoig ITIseMog JO Ue dog 


Tddng :sa0jeu0T 
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Appendix Table 4 


Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Shipments 


(a) 


to Principal Markets, 1966-1974 


Average 


1971-74 


2 
ul 


17 


thousand pounds 


1972 


1773 


Average 
Month 1966-70 
Jan. 48 
Feb. - 
Mar. 48 
Apr. 1,460 
May 73300 
June 10,897 
July 16,746 
Aug. 36,926 
Sept. 28,444 
Oct. 10,346 
Nov. De OLS 
Dec. 1,734 
Year 119,831 


20 
1,470 
Spa 

12,856 

15,429 

25,828 

20,537 
8,350 
5,459 


1,238 


09500 


T9562 
Lp ey | 
16,440 
Ls /o8 
24,900 
255447 
9,073 
4,892 


1,707 


109,451 


5 

54 5 
1,268 L200 
7,680 9520 
10,250 13,659 
Loe 10,990 
AE ae fe 505590 
21,100 16,945 
7,343 9,499 
7,341 4,260 
715 1,260 
9956227" LUZ, 607 


(a) Domestic production for domestic fresh market sale. 


1974 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada and Agriculture Canada data. 
Appendix Table 5 
Tomatoes: Estimated Monthly Distribution of Fresh Market 


Consumption, 1961-65 to 1971-74 


Average Average 
1961-65 1966-70 Average 1971-74 
From 

Imports as Imports as Domestic Total Imports as 

Z of Con- Z% of Con- Produc- From Consump- % of Con- 

Month sumption sumption tion Imports tion sumption 

- per cent - - thousand pounds - per cent 
Jan. 96.6 99.7 2 18,405 18,407 9939 
Feb. 100.0 100.0 af £7,605 17,806 2h) 
Mar. 100.0 99.8 20 225571 Zeyool 99.9 
ADE. 96.1 o36:/ 1,470 22,654 24,124 g3a9 
May 74.5 (464 SB Ji 25,660 Siojgele al I3e8 
June 66.1 67.8 125856 21,684 34,540 6256 
July 38.8 56 ek 15,429 225139 36,568 Diao 
Aug. 13.3 2263 25308268 14,856 40,684 8605 
Sept. 14.9 20.0 202507 7,840 20g 30s 2757. 
Oct. 53.4 54.6 8350 15,408 2397 50 64.9 
Nov. 56.8 68.1 5,459 14,346 19,805 1244 
Dec. 78.3 89.4 L238 18,154 Do yo7e 93.6 
Total 5339 62.6 99,360 220 go27, F519 ,387 68.9 


Source: 


Derived from Statistics Canada data. 
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Appendix Table 6 


Tomatoes: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United Western 

Year States Mexico Europe Others Total 
- thousand pounds - 

1966 1275628 67,364 56 449 185,497 
1967 LAS 764 Tostog L (ened Po, 192,822 
1968 25 259 67,972 888 78 194,197 
1969 107,166 104,992 1,645 35 2132 Go 
1970 LOG, 222 107,607 T5049 141 215,619 
Average 
1966-70 114,268 84,665 1,014 448 200, 394 
1971 120,322 705152 ibegtiste 80 192729" 
1972 RAGS 212 69,266 565 193 2195255 
1973 T5623 83490 a 963 Mey sy | 2425045 
1974 169,392 58,902 107 38 228,439 
1975 aS joes Wie | 375467 376 189 2353000 
Average 
1971-75 158,106 63,852 750 391 223,099 
Source: Statistics Canada. 


Appendix Table 7 


Tomatoes: Imports by Province and Region, 1966-1975 


Average 
1966-70 1971 19 72 1973 1974 1975 
- thousand pounds - 

Atlantic Region 10,894 TUP20lee 135913 eu) es 4 ee ee 
Nfld. 800 451 214 902 445 44 
PeECE. 451 53) 629 604 484 529 
N.S. 3,677 Vp) 3,614 47231 3,820 3,868 
N.B. 5,966 7,604 9,456 9,610 9,650 9,790 

Central Region 1264786 me 115 92440131. 57 645484 ee lloa e505. eLoGnO28 
Que. 70,045 61 S501 71,888 76.712" B70SI/6) Gy2. 29 
Ont. 56,741 53,743 959,688 468,772 ~64;129 (67,749 

Western Region 62,714 65. 847k 73,7668 .58! 311 9798735 97930 
Man. ca keaks'sl 11,446 6 13. 810 2149519 9145915: oe. G2 
Sask. 7,476 6,909 Tela 8,768 Thi wal 7,485 
Alta. 18,407 19 18.8 22-3608 8267513) 9259136 secon 04c 
Bace 25,700 28 0074 © -302059%. 031.511. 328273) 29.972 

Canada 200 5394.1101192 2291 9219; 23582425143 2289439) 2336385 

Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 8 


Tomatoes: Imports by Month, 1966-1975 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 h 1971-75 h 1972 he Ss 1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. LOS 27-7 Ss1 Sle. 724 8.4 17,419 LT Aselo Wi 20,126 19,999 
Feb. 16,547 8.3 ~—18,190 8.2 16,759 19,996 18,762 191s 
Mar. 205018 9) 1034.) 227,860" 101.2 255095 24,855 2a a0] Pa SIE he 
Apr. SES GOUG Os). 122594000 10.5 22,366 26,844 pane eas) 24,113 
May Zl /40 16 OSG7) 26559908 11.0 23,078 31,985 24,512 2515 
June Ze,920) 17.4 20,475 9.6 23,474 23,484 18,358 20,640 
July e235: LOT «205798 on 21,848 21,606 24,049 19,434 
Aug. aE) 6.2 § 14,332 6.4 16,922 13,475 17,242 i220 
Sept. qr ita ks, 3.6 8,264 3e/ 13933 VETS Soo26 9, 962 
Oct. 12,427 6.27" (15,5268 7.0 14,500 NAY a) Ls yo 16,966 16,007 
Nov. 12,457 6.2 15,230 6.8 13,095 ib sieya i Je. 14, 387 18, 766 
Dec. 14,548 Tied “9885398 8.2 17,643 18, 938 20,669 Lede 


Tapal, ~ 2005394 (10080 "223,099" 710000 219% 235 "2425143 228,439 233.385 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Tomatoes: Exports by Country of Destination, 1966-1975 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


Average 
1966-70 


L971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
Average 
1971-75 


Source: 


Total 


Source: 


United 
States 


15576 
2g215 
1520 
1,166 
2,935 


1,882 


1,856 
1,472 
1,030 


849 
824 


15206 
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Appendix Table 10 


Caribbean St. Pierre & 
Area Miquelon 
thousand pounds - 
11 16 
14 8 
2 21 
4 24 
il 6 
6 20 
12 31 
15 19 
15 22 
37 14 
64 9 
29 19 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 
Month 1966-70 


OS 


41 
390 
250 
283 
308 
119 
186 
290 

44 


1,924 


Others 


Total 


1,604 
2g 297 
Leoo3 
ge 
2,966 


1,924 


Hehehe, 
1506 
1108 
898 
899 


L261 


Appendix Table 11 


Tomatoes: Exports by Month, 1966-1975 


el 
NUODALRWONDOO 
e e 
WENNONOWFRHWN 


be 


Average 
1971-75 


15261 


Statistics Canada. 


h 


ell wool oeclll ell me 
NUIDODUNANNNEH 
e e 


e 
ONWONOWOFUOFR OD 


| 


100.0 


10 
34 
3 
13 
277 
160 
214 
314 
185 
83 
196 


19 


1,206 


US 72 


thousand pounds 


1973 
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Appendix Table 12 


Tomatoes: Exports by Province and Region, 1972-1975 


1972 

Atlantic Region 20 
Nese 19 
N.B. ‘1 
Central Region 1,442 
Que. 8 
Ont. 1,434 
Western Region 44 
Man. 8 
BeG. 36 
Canada 1,506 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


L973 


1974 1975 


- thousand pounds - 


36 31 
36 al 
862 836 
7 85 
855 risut 
* a2 
* 32 
898 899 
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Appendix Table 14b (concl.) 
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Appendix Table l5a 


Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm Value 
and Farm Value per Pound, United States, by 


States, 1966-1974 


Tomatoes: 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 

California 192,800 209, 700 249,500 278,600 232,650 
Florida (a) 41,100 46,100 40,700 33,200 40,275 
Indiana 16,600 16,600 16,100 17,200 16,625 
Ohio 27,900 26,230 19,800 26,800 255163 
Texas 13,000 10,800 11,800 9,700 LoL 
Other States 99,640 100, 700 96,200 96,610 98,288 

Total 449,202 391,040 410,130 434,100 462,110 424,346 

- Production, '000 lb. - 

California 8,331; 900 — 59,730,900) 105409;200 12,368,500, 10,215,125 
Florida (a) 592,800 684, 800 675,700 706,600 664,975 
Indiana 605,600 499,200 431,200 369,100 476,275 
Ohio 1,258, 200 980,500 611,600 756,800 901,775 
Texas 126, 800 63,500 94,400 81,000 91,425 
Other States 150955 000 1,635, 2007 61,601,900 1, 734,500. 41. 7165300 

Total’ 12,668;208 I2,810;900 913,592,100" 13,8245000)) 16,036,500, .14,065,875 

- Average Yield, 1b. - 

California 43,215 46,404 41,720 44,467 43,908 
Florida(a) 14,423 14,855 16,602 21, 283 16,511 
Indiana 36,482 30,072 26,783 21,459 28,648 
Ohio 45,097 37,3981 30,889 28,239 35,809 
Texas 9,754 5,880 8,000 85351 83073 
Other States 19,024 16,218 16,652 17,954 17,462 

Total 28,202 32,76) 33,141 31,845 34,703 33,147 

- Farm Value, $'000 - 

California 213,688 258,741 312,582 491,673 S191 71 
Florida (4) 88,506 107,620 205,372 131,051 108,137 
Indiana 18,261 12,097 12.a03 £3,623 12,891 
Ohio 26,612 ZL on 16,607 £1,209 233,079 
Texas LO, 615 6,774 8,499 Ooo 8,768 
Other States 90,474 92,179 105,790 124,966 LOSS 5. 

Total 409,985 443,156 498,938 561,233 795,203 1/5390 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

California 250 eed 3.0 4.0 Sink 
Florida‘? 14.9 1 he ey Lao LG. ib.o 
Indiana ae Dat se Shee 2.7 
Ohio 26h Lied a 3.6 2.6 
Texas 8.4 NP 9.0 A Boe 9.6 
Other States 4.8 530 6.6 Jaz 6.0 

Total 3e2 Jap 360 Bek er) 4.1 


(a) Fresh only. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 15b 


Fresh Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United 


States, by States, 1966-1974 


Tomatoes: 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 1971-74 

- Acreage - 
California 29,100 30,800 31,500 28,700 305025 
Florida 41,100 46,100 40,700 33,200 40,275 
Indiana 2,000 2,300 2,200 2,100 Zeeee 
Ohio 1,900 1,930 1,800 1,700 Ab ae Be: 
Texas 9,300 9,000 8,900 7,100 S.o70 
Other States (4) 52,010 54,980 53,900 51,610 535 21) 
Total 147,378 136,310 45,010 139,000 124,410 136,208 

- Production, '000 lb. - 

California Bi 26.200 678,600 686,400 693,200 657.045 
Florida 592,800 684,800 675, 700 706,600 664,975 
Indiana 24,200 29,900 30, 800 24,200 Pa 
Ohio 20,100 u95.200 18,000 20,400 19,425 
Texas (a) 54,800 47,000 44,400 37,400 45,900 
Other States 515,400 Deasc00 499,600 515,000 513,800 
Total 1,956,200 1,779,800 1,984,700 1,954,900 1,996,800 1,929,050 

- Average Yield, lb. 
California 19,674 22,032 21,790 24,153 21,904 
Florida 14,423 14,855 16,602 PAP 3 a 165511 
Indiana 10,522 13,000 14,000 nS Nee be Pa 1252588 
Ohio 105579 9,948 10,000 12,000 10,597 
Texas (a) 5,892 5,222 4,989 5, 268 Dolo 
Other States 9,797 9,093. 9,269 95979 9,644 
Total ESA Pay ES 13,057 3677 14,064 16,050 14,163 

- Farm Value, $'000 
California 81,778 104,852 2 ao 1185593 104,500 
Florida 88,506 107,620 1035572 AES MG Yo 108,137 
Indiana 2,185 oe LL 3,694 2,493 25001 
Ohio 2e902 35218 Bys2 3,080 3,083 
Texas (a) 95225 6,485 7,146 7,849 73675 
Other States 02,022 B9s207 80,026 625175 135548 
Total 207,752 247,418 294,572 312,148 345,241 299,845 

- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. - 

California 14.3 15.2 16.4 by ema b 15.9 
Florida 14.9 dleie fi) 15.6 Te 16.3 
Indiana 9.0 10.4 L250 10.3 ZO0eS 
Ohio 14.4 16.8 ti. Le i5niy 
Texas a 16.8 13.6 Loe. 21.0 E67, 
Other States eee a Re ay 16.0 16.0 14.3 
Total 10.6 13.9 £4.65 16.0 Le. Lon 


(a) Includes Hawaii. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 15c 


Tomatoes: Processing Market Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, 
Farm Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 


by States, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
1966-70 1971 L9sZ 1973 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
California 163, 700 178,900 218,000 249,900 202,620 
Florida (a) ee ee ee ee ee 
Indiana 14,300 14,300 13,900 15,100 14,400 
Ohio 26,000 24,300 18,000 25,100 23,550 
Texas 3,700 1,800 2,900 2,600 ay io] 
Other States 47,030 45,720 42,300 45,000 45,013 
Total 301,824 254,730 265,020 295,100 337,700 288,138 
- Production, '000 lb. - 

California 7,759,400 9,052,300 9,722,800 “115695,500° 9,557,450 
Florida a) ee se ee ee ee 
Indiana 581, 400 469,300 400,400 344,900 449,000 
Ohio 1,238,100 961,300 593,600 736,400 882, 350 
Texas 72,000 16,500 50,000 43,600 45,525 
Other States 153505200, 1, 108,000... 1, 1029300 ak, 219.500" 21, 2025500 


a 


Total 10,712,008 11,031,100 11,607,400 11,869,100 14,039,700. 12,136,825 


- Average Yield, 1b. = 


California 47,400 50,600 44,600 46,800 47,168 
Florida (a) ae ae ae ae ee 
Indiana 40,657 32,818 28, 806 22, 644. 31,161 
Ohio 47,619 39,560 32,978 29,339 37,788 
Texas 19,459 9,167 1/5241 16,769 165555 
Other States 29,347 2A 2 34 26,059 27,100 26,715 

Total 35,491 43,305 43,798 40,221 41,574 42,122 


- Farm Value, $'000 - 


California 131,910 153,889 199,804 373,080 214,671 
Florida (a) ‘e a ay ios As 
Indiana 11,076 8,987 8,689 11,330 10,020 
Ohio 23,710 18,313 13,475 24,485 19,996 
Texas 1,390 289 1,353 1,336 1,092 
Other States 27,652 22,888 25,764 42,791 29,774 

Total 202,204 195,738 204,366 249,085 453,022 275,553 


- Farm Value, ¢ per lb. ~ 


California dG | Lek ak See 2o2 
Florida(@) ae are ate AD AP, 
Indiana 1.9 HWS!) Paps Bios Zee 
Ohio 1.9 1.9 Pat 360 243 
Texas Lees 1.8 re | yar ae 
Other States 260 De PAC Si Za 

Total 1.9 1.8 1.8 Zeb 3e2 Lan 


(a) Included with "Other States." 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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WATERCRESS 
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WATERCRESS 


Watercress (Nasturtium officinale) is a perennial belonging 
to the Cruciferae mustard family. It is a prostrate or trailing plant, 
native of Europe, but now extensively naturalized in other parts of 
the world. It thrives in ditches, pools and streams but can also be 
grown under controlled conditions in greenhouses, hotbeds, and cold 
frames. It is readily grown or cultivated by seeding or the planting 
Srecuttings. 


Watercress is a good source of calcium (151 milligrams per 
100 grams), iron (1.7 milligrams per 100 grams), Vitamin A (490 milli- 
grams per 100 grams), and ascorbic acid (79 milligrams per 100 grams). 
It is a perishable product, capable of remaining fresh from four to 
seven days only, under high humidity refrigeration. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Commercial production of watercress in Canada is very limited; 
on the basis of marketings at the 12 principal markets in Canada, pro- 
duction amounted to 3,000 pounds in 1973. While this understates actual 
production to some extent it does indicate that only small volumes are 
produced; there were no marketings of domestically grown watercress 
reported in 1972 or 1974. Imports are almost the sole source of supply, 
and it is clear from import figures that domestic consumption of this 
vegetable has increased very rapidly. Imports totalled 1,630,000 
pounds in 1974, compared to only 79,000 pounds in 1966. 


PRICES 


The only price information available to the Board concerns 
the unit value of watercress imports as reported by Statistics Canada. 
These unit values are on an f.o.b. basis. Over the 1966-74 period the 
unit value of imports declined from 16 cents per pound over the 1966-70 
period to 12 cents per pound over the 1971-73 period. In 1974, however, 
it was 13.2 cents per pound. 


The lower prices were probably an important factor in the 
expansion of domestic eonsumption, together with a greater concern 
about nutrition. Watercress is largely consumed fresh. However, accor- 
ding to acquisition data for the domestic food processing industry, 
some watercress is apparently also used in the manufacture of certain 
food products, e.g., mixed vegetable juices. 


Practically all imports come from the United States, although 
in recent years small amounts have come from Trinidad and Mexico. 
Three-quarters of the imports enter Canada during the November to May 
period. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Watercress is classified under tariff item 8725-1 which 
reads as follows: 


Watercress @eeoeeoeeseeoeeeeeseeeeeeoeeeeeee @ Free Free 30 peCe 


The British Preferential Tariff has traditionally provided 
for free entry of watercress from countries accorded this preferential 
treatment. As a result of the Trade Agreements with the United States, 
the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 273 p.c. to 15 p.c. in 1936 and to 
10 p.c. in 1939; this latter rate was bound under GATT in 1948 and 
became the statutory rate in 1950. Effective January 1, 1968, the 
M.F.N. duty was removed and free entry under the M.F.N. Tariff is now 
bound under GATT. 


No party appearing before the Board proposed that this 
tariff item be changed, with respect to either nomenclature or rate of 
duty. Increasing the rate of duty on a year-round basis would affect 
the Canadian consumer adversely and would, of course, yield no producer 
benefit during the months when only imported watercress would be avail- 
able. Furthermore, even a seasonal duty would, in view of the small 
volumes currently produced in Canada, result in little benefit to 
Canadian growers. A tariff level which would result in substantial 
additions to Canadian production would, in the opinion of the Board, 
be unwarranted. 


In addition to Nasturtium officinale (alternate name Rorippa 
nasturtium) the name watercress is sometimes applied to a number of 
other cresses which may be used as vegetables, particularly in salads. 
These include: 


Marsh cress, also known as yellow watercress or watercress - 


species Rorippa islandica and R. palustris. 


American watercress, also known as watercress - species 
Cardamine rotundifolia. 


Samphire, or samfire, also known as Peter's cress and some- 
times called watercress - species Crithmum maratimum 


and Salicornia europaea. 


The Board has no information as to whether importations of watercress 
might include importations of any of these species. Like watercress, 
they grow wild or may be cultivated; no data are available regarding 
Canadian production although some could grow in this country. 


There are also a number of other cresses, to which the name 
watercress is not applied, which, when cultivated or picked from 
natural growth, are or have been used in various parts of the world as 
vegetables. At least some of these may flourish in Canada, but, 
again, no data are available regarding marketings or uses of these 
products. These include: 
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Garden cress, known also as garth cress, garden peppergrass 
or peppergrass, and sometimes just as cress - species 


Lepidium sativum. 
California peppergrass - Brassica japonica. 


Longwood samphire - Pharnaceum acidum. 


Upland or winter cress, known also as Belle Isle cress, 
scurvy-grass, French cress, land cress or winter rocket - 


Barbarea vulgaris and B. verna. 


Indian cress or Nasturtium (the garden plant whose leaves are 


used in salads - Tropaeolum majus). 


All the foregoing, if imported into Canada for use as vege- 
tables, would be properly classified in tariff item 8731-1, as vege- 
tables, n.o.p., at the same rates of duty as are applied to watercress. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With virtually no watercress production in Canada and imports 
constituting almost the sole source of supply, the Board feels that the 
rates of duty with respect to tariff item 8725-1 should remain as they 
are at present: B.P. Free; M.F.N. Free; and Gen. 30 p.c. 


Because of the possible confusion between watercress, 
Nasturtium officinale, and other cresses, the Board further recommends 
that all cresses be brought under a single tariff item. No changes in 
rates of duty would be involved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends that tariff item 8725-1 be deleted and 
replaced by the following item: 


British Most 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 
Tacit & Tarier Lacirs 


Watercress and other cresses ... Free Free SU 0p... 


— ara eg 


me ' 
7 - , 
. Ti chs 
Tr le aT, - “ute _ _ 
ins aie se 7 3 setuiv te "bo yr. 
ri ic owl ae WF sy. 7 
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Appendix Table 1 


Watercress: Imports by Month, 1966-1974 


Average Average 
Month 1966-70 hk 1971-74 h iilepyAle Lo ie 19/3 1974 


- thousand pounds - 


Jan. 32 10.0 118 9.4 82 106 114 Ly ol 
Feb. 19 6.0 118 9.4 47 eM 139 156 
Mar. 40 age 148 ne ee S| 146 136 134 178 
Apr. 37 11.6 164 13.0 Log 145 170 201 
May 32 10.3 136 10.8 80 131 187 148 
June 19 OG: 2 89 7.0 54 87 98 116 
July 9 2.9 69 = ge 40 ee 41 141 
Aug. 14 4.4 opt 4.1 54 34 41 74 
Sept. 37 14156 72 ae 49 17 58 104 
Oct. 16 Sa ay 4.5 39 36 70 84 
Nov. a9 On 104 Sate 70 89 148 109 
Dec. 41 1s es 134 1076 23 134 iM ays) 147 
Total . 315 100.0 zon 100.0 892 darko k 1,363 1,630 
- thousand dollars - 
Value 51 156 102 143 167 214 
—- cents per pound - 
Unit Cost 16-1 12.4 11.4 LZe0 LZ.2 13s 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 2 


Watercress: Imports by Country of Origin, 1966-1975 


United Trinidad 
Year States France Chile Mexico Tobago Total 


- thousand pounds - 


1966 ips) a it = ie ifs) 
1967 158 = im = = 158 
1968 Zee = = = = Nighi 
1969 427 = * = 428 
1970 688 os = = = 688 
Average 

1966-70 315 == * * a yl bs, 
197 2 892 = = c= a 891 
L9O72 1,143 = = u 18 Ib pe ssh 
1973 ooa0 = = * 9 13363 
1974 1,629 1 os = ui 1,030 
L975 1,976 oe = * % u Ee IAT 
Average 

Losi 7.5 1399 * = * 6 1,405 


Source: Customs documents, tabulated by Statistics Canada. 
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OTHER VEGETABLES 
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OTHER VEGETABLES 


In addition to the vegetables covered above, each of which 
is specifically named in the Canadian Customs Tariff, there are a 
wide variety of plant products which are, fresh in their natural 
state, used as foodstuffs in various parts of the world. Some of 
these are grown, in greater or smaller amounts, in Canada; others are 
imported, in varying amounts, for consumption by all Canadians, or in 
some instances, for use in ethnic cookery. There are also, undoubt- 
edly, many vegetables which are not grown in Canada due to the 
absence of suitable climatic conditions and are not imported because 
of perishability or lack of demand. It is not proposed to attempt an 
exhaustive list of "other" vegetables. A few of the more important 
ones will be discussed to the extent that statistics, usually very 
limited, are available, while others may be cited as examples as 
various points are discussed. 


Virtually the only data available respecting most "other 
vegetables" are those contained in the unloads data for 12 principal 
Canadian markets, published by Agriculture Canada. Figures for the 
years 1972 to 1974 are given in Table 1. The absence of a vegetable 
from the list does not indicate that it is not consumed in Canada. 
Further, there is known to be Canadian production of some of the 
vegetables for which all reported unloads were of imported produce 
only, such as kohlrabi and salsify. 


The only production data available are those published by 
the Province of British Columbia for "Chinese vegetables" (defined as 
including bok-choy, gai-lan, sue-choy, wong-bok, foo-gar and moh-gar), 
for squash, vegetable marrow and pumpkins (combined except for the 
period 1967-71), and for “other vegetables" (defined as including 
witloof, kohlrabi, kale, romaine, leeks, salsify, endives, citron, 
yucca melon, garlic, eggplant, broad beans, summer turnips and leaf 
lettuce. The "other vegetables" include a number of products already 
dealt with separately in this report, and even certain melons which 
are, for the purposes of this Reference, considered with fruits. 
Further, not all Chinese vegetables are properly admissible under the 
tariff provision for vegetables, n.o.p. The British Columbia data 
are presented in Appendix Tables 1, 2, and 3. 


Import and export figures are available only in rare 
instances; Canadian import statistics are available for rappini, and 
there are United States figures for imports and exports of garlic and 
for imports into that country of squash. 


Apart from those prices that can be calculated from trade 
statistics, there are almost no farm value figures available for 
Canadian produce and only limited data for the United States. Whole- 
sale-to-retail prices at principal Canadian markets can be obtained 
for those crops where there are unloads data, but only when meaning- 
ful comparisons can be made are these included in the appendix 
tables. 


U.S. production figures are available only for garlic. 
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RAPPINI 


This name is applied to small turnip plants with no bulb 
development which are pulled by hand and marketed, principally for 
the greens, with the roots attached. The unloads data indicate that 
there has been some Canadian production, but this would be limited in 
that rappini is derived from the turnip (Brassica rapa) and not the 
rutabaga (B. napobrassica) which is more commonly grown in Canada. 


As indicated by the unloads data, the vast bulk of the 
Canadian demand is met by imports, almost entirely from the United 
States, although in some years Mexico has supplied small quantities, 
and in 1974 a very small quantity of rappini was imported from 
Trinidad and Tobago. Particulars of imports by country of origin are 
given in Appendix Table 4. Imports more than doubled between 1967-70 
and 1971-75, indicating an increased demand. 


As noted in Appendix Tables 5 and 6, imports of rappini are 
mainly into the central region and principally into Ontario. The 
peak months for imports are January and February, with significant 
amounts also entering in December and March. There are virtually no 
imports during the summer, with none recorded in any year in August, 
as the plant must be pulled before it flowers. In the one year for 
which Canadian production was reported, in Quebec, most of the 
unloads were in the period August to October. 


CHINESE VEGETABLES 


This category includes a wide range of vegetables, storable 
and non-storable, used in Chinese cooking. These would be consumed 
both in fresh form and in processed form, but no particulars are 
available beyond those already cited, i.e., the unloads data and 
production in British Columbia. These vegetables are known to be 
grown in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, but 
considerable quantities are imported, largely from the United States. 


CHIVES, GARLIC AND LEEKS 


These three vegetables are members of the lily family, 
belonging to the same genus as onions. Chives (Allium schoenoprasum) 
and garlic (A. sativum) are used principally as flavourings, while 
leeks (A. porrum) are used as a vegetable and a flavouring. All 
three vegetables are sold on the fresh market, and garlic and leeks, 
at least, are used in processing. Garlic and leeks are storable 
vegetables. 


Garlic is known to be produced in Quebec, Ontario, and 
Manitoba and is marketed between August and November. Canadian grown 
leeks are marketed in all months of the year, although the quantities 
available from domestic production are very limited in the spring 
months. Leeks are grown in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. The only reported unloads of chives were between May and 
October in Quebec, but this vegetable can be grown in other parts of 
the country. 
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As indicated in Table 1, for the years 1972-74, all reported 
unloads of chives were of domestic origin, as were nearly four-fifths 
of the leeks. On the other hand, imports supplied 97.6 per cent of the 
garlic. According to the unloads data, California and Mexico are the 
major sources of garlic, although there are also small imports from a 
number of other states and from overseas sources such as Italy, Spain, 
Taiwan, Peru, and Argentina. California and New Jersey are the major 
sources of imported leeks, with smaller quantities coming from several 
other states and from France and Mexico. 


There are no published Canadian trade statistics for any of 
these crops. The United States, however, publishes figures for exports 
and imports of garlic, for which there is two-way trade with Canada. 
The available figures are presented in Appendix Tables 7a and 7b, which 
show considerable variation from year to year in quantities and unit 
values. As might be expected, exports from the United States to Canada 
far exceed imports from this country. 


Garlic is the only one of these products for which U.S. pro- 
duction data are available, and these relate only to California (see 
Appendix Table 8). It is interesting to note the increase in value of 
this product at various levels of trade; in 1974, the average farm- 
gate value in California was 12.2 cents per pound, the unit value of 
exports averaged 22.8 cents, the delivered value in Toronto, based on 
a Tariff Board survey, was about 33-39 cents, and the wholesale-to- 
retail price ranged between 39 and 62 cents. 


Price comparisons between domestic and imported produce are 
available only for leeks, and these only at the wholesale-to-retail 
level. The comparisons are given in Appendix Table 9. The data 
suggest that imports are limited when domestic produce is available 
but when both are offered at the same time, the former usually command 
a premium. 


SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS 


These terms are applied to a number of varieties of the 
species Cucurbita pepo, C. moschata and C. maxima. They are sometimes 
divided into summer squashes (C. pepo, usually) and winter squashes 
(the other species), but these terms are misleading in that summer 
squashes (usually those varieties used immature as table vegetables) 
are available in the winter, while winter squashes (those used ripe 
as a vegetable or in pies) are on the market in late summer and the 
fall. Certain squashes have readily recognized names which tend to 
be limited to specific varieties, e.g., vegetable marrow and zucchini 
(which are summer squashes) and pumpkins, butternut squash and acorn 
squash (which are winter varieties). Many other names can be cited. 
Winter squashes are more storable than summer squashes. 


Considerable quantities of various types of squashes are 
sold on the fresh market in Canada, with most requirements of pumpkin 
and vegetable marrow being met from domestic sources. In most parts 
of the country imported produce is primarily sold when domestic 
supplies cannot be obtained, either directly from the field or, in the 
case of squash, from storage. Few price comparisons can be made, but 
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generally speaking, domestic produce when available obtained lower 
prices than imports, but there were only very few occasions when both 
were available at the same time. Prices for pumpkins are available 
for only a limited period with prices for imported pumpkins available 
only for Winnipeg; in that market they sold for 10.5 cents per pound, 
13 cents less than Manitoba pumpkins. However, in other markets, 
domestic pumpkins were quoted at much lower prices. 


Considerable quantities of pumpkins, far in excess of fresh 
market sales, are processed almost entirely from domestic production. 
Similarly, it is known that squash is canned, but no details are 
available as to the extent that the demand for squash for processing 
is met from domestic sources. Table 2 gives some data obtained from 
the Ontario Vegetable Growers Marketing Board with respect to squash 
and pumpkins grown for processing between 1964 and 1972. The figures 
indicate no marked trend in production, but show some increase in 
average price. The negotiated price for 1974 was $23.00 per ton, or 
1.15 cents per pound, for pumpkins and $25.00 per ton, or 1.25 cents per 
pound for squash. These figures compare with an overall average of 
0.70 cent per pound in 1973. 


Pumpkins and squash are grown in most provinces, but produc- 
tion of zucchini appears to be largely limited to Ontario and Quebec, 
while vegetable marrow is grown mainly in Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. 


Table 2: Pumpkins and Squash: Production for Processing, 


Ontario, 1964-1973 


No. of Gross Average 
Year Growers Production Returns Price 

"000 1b. $'000 eeper ib. 
1964 199 236 L0G 119 Orol 
1965 198 2355766 nee ae hess 
1966 208 38,626 Zou 0.58 
1967 L222 PMLA EAU, 171 0.62 
1968 pis: 135044 86 0.63 
1969 88 29,100 184 0.63 
1970 79 26,200 165 0.63 
1971 73 : 30,744 193 0.63 
1972 55 A HS es 89 0.67 
L973 83 Doe OH 162 0.70 


Source: Ontario Vegetable Growers Marketing Board. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES 


With respect to the vegetables not discussed above, for 
which there are data on domestic unloads, the provinces indicated 
below are the main location of production in Canada. 
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Chard - Nova Scotia 
Dandelions - Quebec 

Dill - Quebec 
Fiddleheads - New Brunswick 


Rabiole - Quebec 


British Columbia is known to produce kohlrabi, kale and 
salsify. 


Vegetables, n.o.p., are imported from a great many 
countries, but the principal source is the United States. 
TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Fresh vegetables not more specifically named in the Customs 
Tariff are provided for under tariff item 8731-1, as follows: 


BPs Mo EeN. Gen. 
Vegetables, fresh, in their natural 
state, the weight of the packages 
to be included in the weight for 
duty: 
8731-1 N.O.p. @eeoeeee9eeoesesec 8 e288 &@ @ @ Free Free 30 peCe 


Apart from reductions in the M.F.N. rate, the only changes 
in this item, over the years, have been in its coverage, as more vege- 
tables have been specifically named and thus excluded from the item. 
Prior to the United States Trade Agreement, which came into effect on 
January 1, 1936, the M.F.N. rate was 27% p.c., and imports from the 
United States were subject to the General Tariff; by virtue of that 
Agreement, the M.F.N. rate became applicable to imports from that 
country and was reduced to 15 p.c. Under the Agreement with the 
United States which came into effect from January 1, 1939, it was 
further reduced to 10 p.c.; this rate was bound under GATT in 1948. 
The M.F.N. rate remainded at 10 p.c. until the implementation of 
concessions made under the Kennedy Round; it was reduced to 8 p.c. 
on January 1, 1968, to 6 p.c. on January 1, 1969 and to Free on 
June 4, 1969. As there are no recorded imports under the General 
Tariff all imports under the item have been free of duty since that 
date. 


The Tariff Schedules of the United States Annotated also 
make provision for unenumerated vegetables, but the coverage of the 
residual item is different. The U.S. tariff makes specific mention 
of dasheen garlic, squash and chayote, each at their own rates of 
duty, none of which is named in the Canadian schedule, while the U.S. 
residual item covers artichokes, asparagus, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, parsley, rhubarb and watercress, all of which are specifi- 
cally provided for in the Canadian Customs Tariff. Further and more 
significantly, the United States levies a duty under this item 
(numbered 137.85) of 25 per cent under the equivalent of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff and of 50 per cent under the equivalent of 
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the General Tariff. These rates are the same as those levied on corn- 
on-the-cob and higher than any other ad valorem rates in the vegetable 
schedule; they are also as high as, if not higher than, the ad valorem 
equivalent of most of the specific rates in the schedule. 


With respect to vegetables now classified under tariff item 
8731-1, the Horticultural Council proposed that new specific items be 
created for Chinese cabbage and for garlic, and that the successor 
item to 8731-1 be divided into two items, one to apply to vegetables, 
n.oO.p., of a genus not grown and one to those of a genus grown in 
Canada. 


The Council noted that Chinese cabbage, which is grown to 
some extent in Canada, is sometimes entered as cabbage, sometimes as 
lettuce, and sometimes as a vegetable, n.o.p., under items bearing 
different rates of duty. The Council proposed that the new item bear 
the same rate of duty as it proposed for cabbage, 1% cents per pound 
but not less than 20 p.c. or Free under all three tariffs, but 
suggested a shorter period for the application of seasonal duties, 30 
weeks as opposed to the 40 weeks proposed for cabbage. The proposed 
period would certainly cover most, if not all, of the period during 
which Canadian grown Chinese cabbage is marketed, as indicated by the 
unloads data. 


The Canadian Horticultural Council claimed that garlic pro- 
duction was increasing. It suggested an ad valorem rate of 20 per 
cent under the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff 
and 30 per cent under the General Tariff, to be applicable all the 
year round. As noted above, the unloads data show Canadian grown 
garlic to be available, to the extent that it does supply the market, 
from August to November. It is, however, a storable crop that can, 
under optimum conditions, be stored for six to eight months. 

With respect to 'vegetables, n.o.p.,'' the Council argued 
that it is not "sound tariff policy" to provide duty-free entry under 
an unqualified "n.o.p."" item. It claimed that this is not the usual 
practice in the Canadian Customs Tariff and further urged that this 
inhibited the development of new crops in Canada. Very few specifics 
were cited, but mention was made of the production in Canada of 
garlic, Chinese vegetables and squashes including zucchini and pump- 
kins, all of which had to compete with duty-free imports. The Council 
indicated that it had no interest in obtaining a duty on vegetables 
which are not and cannot be grown in Canada; for those of a genus not 
grown here, continued free entry was proposed. For the others, apart 
from Chinese cabbage, it was suggested that a rate of 20 p.c. be 
applied all year, regardless of whether the actual crop, as opposed 
to other crops of the same genus, was grown here and of the periods 
during which Canadian produce, either fresh from the field or out of 
storage, might be available. 


There were no other specific representations relating to 
any of the vegetables now classified under tariff item 8731-1. How- 
ever, the more general representations of the Consumers' Association 
of Canada, Canadian Importers Association Inc. and the National 
Farmers Union would be relevant. 
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The question of a method of making a distinction between 
vegetables grown and those not grown in Canada is a difficult one. 
The proposal that it be based on genus, a botanical term, appears to 
have some merit. However, this could result, for example, in making 
dutiable such crops as kale, kohlrabi and collards, which, if grown 
at all, are produced only in extremely limited quantities, because 
these are not only the same genus, but also varieties of the same 
species, as cabbage. Similarly, Swiss chard is a variety of the same 
species as beets. Further, there is not always firm agreement as to 
the botanical classification of plants. The Board can also foresee 
difficulties in establishing, if it should be necessary to do so, the 
extent to which the Canadian demand for vegetables of a specified 
genus is being met from a domestic production and that the production 
in large quantities of one species of a particular genus would auto- 
matically cover all other species, e.g., leeks, chives, garlic and 
Welsh onions, all of which belong to the same genus as onions, 
although admittedly, at least the first three of these are grown to 
some extent in Canada. 


There are precedents for using "class or kind" in connec- 
tion with vegetables. Between 1958 and 1968, the Customs Act con- 
tained a provision regarding the valuation of "any fresh fruit or 
vegetable of a class or kind produced in Canada." The Fruit, Vege- 
tables and Honey Act refers, as well, to fruits and vegetables "of 
any kind not grown in Canada." 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Board feels that in certain cases there is merit in 
affording some protection to "other" vegetables grown in Canada. As 
leeks, and also various types of squashes and pumpkins are produced in 
considerable quantities, separate items are recommended for these. In 
view of the possible development of production of garlic, an item 
for this product is also recommended. This latter recommendation 
also makes it possible to recommend that garlic, which is known to be 
imported in small retail packages, be made subject to a packaging 
duty. 


Chinese cabbage, also known as Chinese lettuce, is some- 
times classified as cabbage, sometimes as lettuce and sometimes under 
the n.o.p. item. As it is known to be grown in Canada, the Board is 
recommending a separate tariff item for this product, with the same 
rates of duties as it has recommended for cabbage. The Horticultural 
Council proposed a seasonal duty period of 40 weeks capable of being 
split into two periods, for cabbage, but one of 30 weeks for Chinese 
cabbage. This latter proposal is being adopted by the Board. 


For vegetables not specifically named in the Customs Tariff, 
the Board is recommending two items, based on made-in-Canada status. 
For "vegetables, n.o.p., of a class or kind produced in Canada," a 
nominal rate of duty is recommended. As these vegetables would vary 
greatly in value and seasonality, the proposed duty is an ad valorem 
rate. However, in order to facilitate free entry during the off- 
season, the Board recommends an amendment to the Customs Tariff to 
permit the suspension, by Ministerial Order, of the application of 
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this duty to any vegetable for such a period of time as may be pre- 
scribed in the order. Similar considerations apply to squashes and 
pumpkins, as various types become available from domestic production 
at different dates and for differing periods. 


The establishment of seasonal duties on leeks and garlic 
may well affect the marketing periods for domestic produce. Conse- 
quently, pending the establishment of firm marketing periods for those 
products, the recommended mechanism for the suspension of the duty 
should be made applicable to the tariff items covering these products. 


The Board recommends a nominal rate for the items for 
garlic, leeks, squashes of all kinds and vegetables, n.o.p., of a 
class or kind produced in Canada. 


For vegetables not produced in Canada, the Board sees no 
reason for them to be made dutiable and therefore recommends continued 
free entry under all tariffs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Board recommends: 


A. That section 15 of the Customs Tariff be amended by adding 
a subsection (1)(c) that would provide for the suspension, 
by Ministerial Order, of the application of the ad valorem 
duties specified in tariff items 2, 3, 4, and 5 below, to 
any vegetable named in the order, for such a period of time 
as may be specified in the order. 


B. That Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff be amended by 
deleting tariff item 8731-1 and inserting the following 
enumerations of goods and rates of duty: 


British Most- 

Prefer- Favoured- 

ential Nation General 

cara Tarice Taritt 
he Cabbage, Chinese, or 

Chinese lettuce .. 

Beret per pound Free The cts. Treecesie 
but not but not 
less than less than 
Poe p. Cur TOD aes. 
or Free or Free 


In any 12-month period 
ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty or ad valorem 
duty, as the case may be, 
shall not be maintained in 
force in excess of 30 weeks, 
and the Free rate shall 
apply whenever the specific 
duty or ad valorem duty is 
not in effect. 
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British 
Prefer- 
ential 


sueWea hieia 


Squashes of all kinds, of 
the genus Cucurbita, 
including pumpkins, 
vegetable marrow and 
ZUCGHATIAGEss siststesre oe. --. Free 


Leeks @eeeseeoeeeeoesveeeeeee Free 
Garlic eeeeoeeeoeeseseeseeeeeeee ®& Free 


When the duty is not 
suspended by virtue of 
section 15(1)(c) of this 
Act and imported in pack- 
ages five pounds or less, 
each, see additional duty 
following item 8748-1. 


NJOep., Ol; a class.cn 
kind produced in Canada Free 


N.0O%p., Of ‘a. class: or 
kind not produced in 
Canladase. tate mo cletersuete) teil Free 


Most- 
Favoured-— 
Nation 


Tacerh 


Spec 
Spec. 


bape. 


3) DE er 


Free 


General 


Tariie 


Beeler 
Sh jee 


De Cy 


By FAKE 


Free 
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Appendix Table 1. 
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Appendix Table 2 
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Appendix Table 4 
(a) 


Rappini: Imports by Country of Origin, 1967-1975 


United 
Year States 
1967 T7052 
1968 1256 
1969 938 
1970 ge a 
Average 
1967-70 1530 
Loy 1,974 
1972 PES NY: 
1973 PERE) 
1974 2,823 
L975 3,174 
Average 
1971-75 GH hel 


Mexico 


Others 


Total 


- thousand pounds - 


13 


= 1,052 


1,256 


= 938 
S 1,274 


= LL 30 


= 1,974 
- 2,716 
= 2,995 
* 2,860 
- 3,174 


2,744 


(a) Previous to 1967 rappini was included in class 91-99, Vegetables, 


eOeDs 


Source: 


Rappini: Imports by Province and Region, 1967-1975 


Average 
1967-70 

Atlantic Region - 
Nfld. - 
Piel. - 
N.S. - 
N.B. ~ 
Central Region 1,124 
Que. 299 
Ont. 826 
Western Region 6 
Man. 2 
Sask. - 
Alta. iL. 
B.C. 3 
Canada L130 


Statistics Canada. 


VS ES 


Appendix Table 5 


- thousand pounds - 


1971 1972 
1,958 2,651 
519 701 
1,439 1,950 
16 65 

5 cr 

= 2 

11 51 
L974.) 220716 


2,995 


(a) 
1974 1975 
1 = 
i = 
23814 103,042 
544 884 
2,269 2,158 
45 132 
28 51 
ea * 
17 81 
2,860 3,174 


(a) Previous to 1967 rappini was included in class 91-99, Vegetables, 


NheOePe 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. 


Average 


Month 1967-70 


Jan. 299 
Feb. 286 
Mar. 204 
Apr. 52 
May 40 
June 17 
July = 
Aug. a 
Sept = 
Oct. . 
Nov. 32 
Dec. 199 


Total T5130 


eieeds 


Appendix Table 6 


Rappini: Imports by Month, 1967-1975 


h 


Average 
1971-75 


i 


100.0 


17 
135 
469 


2,744 


vee 


1B NS: 


- thousand pounds - 


23.6 
PM Ses 


~“ 
RPFHNHorFAWHOD Oo 


100.0 


749 
637 
443 
236 
146 

26 


Z 
174 


302 


2,716 


30 
181 
482 


2,995 


(a) 


28 
136 
548 


2,860 


Zi 
148 
488 


3,174 


(a) Previous to 1967, rappini was included in class 91-99, Vegetables, 


NeOePe 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Appendix Table 7a’ 


Garlic: United States Imports from Canada, 1966-1975 


Year Quantity 
lbs. 

1966 = 
1967 = 
1968 = 
1969 60,000 
1970 cme 
Average 

1966-70 12,000 
1971 30,002 
1972 18,818 
1973 18,450 
1974 2,900 
1975 - 
Average 

1971-75 14,034 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Garlic: United States Exports to Canada, 1972-1975 


Year Quantity 
lbs. 

1972 790,160 
1973 BO) 252 
1974 482,120 
1975 617,647 
Average 

1972-75 594,295 


(a) No separate class previous to 1972. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Value 


$ 


Zoleit2 
EOF. 116 
10957538 
glen2 72 


200,066 


Appendix Table 7b 


(a) 


Unit 
Value 
e/ ibe 


35.6 
40.5 
22.8 
34.4 


B5e7 
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Appendix Table 8 


par iieea:: Acreage, Production, Yield per Acre, Farm (b) 
Value and Farm Value per Pound, United States, 
1966-1974 
Average Average 
1966-70 LOT lie 7 3 1974 1971-74 
- Acreage - 
Total 5,440 3,700 LOO 6,900 9,000 One 3 
- Production '000 1b. - 
Total 65,200 48,100 66, 300 B97 OOMe Lb: 000 80,275 
- Average Yield 1b. - 
Total. pane heb) 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 
- Farm Value $'000 - 
Total 5,743 4,485 Ono 20 LOsa22 14,265 8,949 
- Farm Value ¢ per lb. - 
Total 8.8 | 2s) ey dN p57 11.1 


(a) Includes production for fresh market and processing. 
(b) California only. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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(a) 


Squash: United States Imports from Canada, 1966-1974 


Quantity 
1b. 


17,758 
196,030 
109,482 


64,654 


8,734 
75,320 
41,925 


31,495 


(a) Fresh, chilled or frozen. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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